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A bill to establish a department of mines and mining, the head cf 
which is to be a member of the Cabinet, has been reported on favorably 
and introduced in the House of Representatives at Washington. The 
action of the committee in reporting the bill is mainly due to the ef- 
forts of the California members. What action the House will take is, of 
course, uncertain. Apparently there is no active opposition, and the 
greatest obstacle the bill will have to meet is the indifference of the 
majority. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the bill to create a depart- 
ment of commerce is also before the House, since there will be some op- 
position to the increase of the Cabinet by two new officers, and this 
may cause the failure of both bills at the present session, which would 
practically mean a postponement of the Mines Department bill until 
We have as yet no copy of the bill just reported, 
and are therefore unable to comment on its provisions. 


When the scheme for amalgamating a number of the leading borax 
producers in the United States, South America and Asia Minor under 
the name of Borax Consolidated, Limited, was first promulgated in 
London a year ago, the advisability of the step was much questioned, 
and it was considered that the company was overcapitalized. The 
results of the first year’s working have, however, been very satisfactory, 
for the net profits have amounted to £243,000, which is sufficient to 
pay 4% per cent. interest on nearly £800,000 debentures, a dividend of 
5% per cent. on £800,000 preference shares and 12% per cent. dividend 
on £600,000 ordinary shares, besides placing large amounts to reserve 
and paying off preliminary expenses. The directors do not state what 
the output was, or what price they received for the crude or refined 
borax, so that we are unable to judge whether the present rate of profit 
is likely to be permanent or not.’ It will be remembered that this com- 
pany absorbed the Borax Company, Limited, which owned mines in 
Asia Minor and works in France; the Pacific Borax & Redwoods Chemi- 
cal Company, which had mines in California and works in England; 
and several French companies with works in France and mines in 
Peru and Chile. The company practically controls the borax trade of 
the world. 


The advance sheets of the Inspectors of Mines of the United Kingdom 
give the following statement of the number of fatal accidents and of the 
loss of life in the mines and quarries of Great Britain during the year 
1899, as compared with the previous year: 





1898. 1899. Changes. 
Accid’ts. Deaths. Accid’ts. Deaths. Accid’ts. Deaths. 
OG) WARM é ica cc condcaects 828 908 863 910 I. ' 3 E 2 
Metalliferous Mines........ 31 33 47 56 I. 16 I. 2 
MINNIE. ic dacccacicncecccuses 131 134 117 117 D. 14 wD. 3 
OCHS © ddceMsiasveveasveas 990 1,075 1,027 1,083 I. 37 I. 8 


In the coal mines 796 deaths occurred underground and 114 at surface. 
As usual, the most prominent cause was falls of ground, which caused 
433 deaths, while only 54 resulted from explosions of firedamp or coal 
dust, and 69 were from accidents in shafts. The other prominent 
cause of death was in haulage, 168 deaths having taken place in or about 
tramways and inclines underground. In metaliferous mines again, falls 
of ground were the leading cause, resulting in 19 deaths. Of the total 50 
occurred underground and 6 at surface. Even in the quarries falls and 
slips of ground resulted in 44 deaths, or far more than those due to any 
other cause. 

The increase shown in the totals was doubtless due to the great activ 
ity which prevailed in nearly all the mines of Great Britain throughout 
the year. In the coal mines especially work was pushed, and it is quite 
possible that the employment of extra men or inexperienced laborers 
may have been partly responsible for the increase. For several years 
prior to 1899 the tendency had been to a diminished number of deaths. 


The International Mining Congress, which has held two meetings, 
the last one at Salt Lake in 1898, was to have held its third session in 
Milwaukee in the summer of 1899, the reason given for selecting that 
city being two in number; to awaken interest in mining in Eastern 
communities, and to meet at a central point, where the coal, iron and 
copper miners of the East as well as the metal miners of the West could 
conveniently attended. For various reasons—prominent among which 
was a total lack of interest as to the proposed meeting in the city se- 
lected—no meeting was held in 1899. An attempt is now being made to 
revive the Congress and to hold a meeting in Milwaukee during the 
coming summer. A committee has been organized, circulars sent out, 
and the appointment of delegates invited. The governors of the States 
interested in mining, municipal bodies and organized commercial and 
mining associations are asked to send delegations. 

We fear that the objects of the Congress are not well enough defined 
and its organization is too loose to secure large attendance, or to war- 
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rant its prolonged existence. An association to live at all—to say 
nothing of success—must have some special object and well-defined 
bond of union among its members. It must also, and this is most im- 
portant, have an active central body or administration to hold it to- 
gether and keep in touch with the members. With so ill-defined and 
changing a composition as that of the International Congress this is 
impossible. We do not desire to stand in the way of any movement 
to advance the interests of the mining industries, but it seems to us 
that in this case there is an expenditure of money and labor required 
which does not promise any adequate return, and might better be ap- 
plied in other ways. 


ENGLISH CONDITIONS OF ENGINEERING AND SHOP-PRACTICE. 





A letter, just received from a personal friend who, after many years 
of practice as a mechanical engineer in America, now occupies a high 
position in the technical management of a large British establishment, 
contains some statements worthy of serious consideration. 

I use, in substance, some passages from this letter, suppressing all 
names and modifying particulars which might serve as clues to its 
authorship, but taking care to leave unaltered the significant remarks to 
which I would call attention. 

My correspondent expresses the belief that recent events and de- 
velopments (including the South African war, and the incidental de- 
mand which it has made upon English manufacturers) will serve to 
arouse the English people to a realization of the deficiencies of their 
engineering methods and shop-practice. He thinks they have fallen be- 
hind in nearly every department, except ship-building; and he gives 
me the following example: 

The other day, he visited one of the largest bridge-shops, to which 
he had submitted for estimate a skeleton drawing and specification, for 
the steel frame of a new building. A detailed drawing was placed be- 
fore him; and he was astonished at the dimensions given by the manu- 
facturers to the various columns and members of the trusses. Ten 
minutes’ calculation sufficed to show that the stresses per square inch 
in their sections varied to the extent of several hundred per cent., and 
that the average stress was 2,000 pounds per square inch, whereas his 
specifications permitted 13,000 pounds. In other words, they were pro- 
posing to use several times as much material as a correctly proportioned 
design would require, while their structure, as a whole, being no 
stronger than its weakest part, would derive from this excess of material 
no additional security. Upon calling attention to this circumstance, he 
received the answer: “We only figure when we have time to do so.” 

This incident, perhaps, throws some light upon the late success of 
American bridge-builders in competing for contracts in Africa. I have 
noticed that some English authorities, desirous to break the force of 
that victory, have suggested doubts as to the soundness of the American 
design. 

The fact is, that people who do not “figure,” unless they “have time,” 
seldom have time, and fall back upon what the late Col. King, of the 
United States Engineers, used to call “the engineering of the eye.’’ They 
want a structure to look as well as to be strong; and they put super- 
fluous material in places where the stress is small, so as to be “on the 
safe side.”” Col. King was accustomed to say that this habit was a most 
fortunate one, because, though it wasted material, it insured the safety 
of innumerable structures erected by unscientific builders, who are sel- 
dom liable to make their structures too weak, because they judge of 
them by the eye. On the other hand, when the superfluous material 
thus wasted has to be paid for by the pound, the people who have “time 
to figure” will win the victory in commercial competitions. After all, 
what does this proviso as to “time”? mean, except that the concern which 
pleads such an excuse employs nobody whose special duty is to “figure,” 
and who always has time for that, because he has nothing else to do? 
The excuse is, in fact, a revelation of insufficient organization in the 
concern which offers it. 

My correspondent adds that, in his judgment, all that English estab- 
lishments need is a strong “shaking-up” in this respect, as a result of 
which the descendants of Watt and Stephenson will certainly manifest 
the courage and ability needed for the requisite reform. In this I heart- 
ily agree with him, unless it should turn out that the evil effects of an- 
.other factor in the situation, mentioned by him, have become too deep 
and permanent for any cure. I refer to the spirit of the modern (not the 
earlier) trade-unionism, which he justly characterizes as the greatest 
danger now threatening British industries. As he observes, “the work- 
men, ruled by their societies, and imbued with the principles of ultra 
labor-unionism, consider that they have no obligations; that the best 
man is he who, for a certain amount of payment, performs the least 
work; and that the smaller the quantity of work performed by each in- 
dividual, the more employment there will be for the workmen as an 
aggregate whole.” Utterances to that effect, he says, are heard every 
day. 
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Such utterances are not unfamiliar to us in America, though Ameri- 
ean workmen, as a rule, still show some pride in the loyal and efficient 
performance of their task. If the difference, in this respect, between 
Great Britain and the United States continues, it will give us the com- 
mercial supremacy to which our natural resources and our national 
capacities entitle us. Otherwise, we cannot hope for success in inter- 
national competition. For this modern tyranny and monopoly, exer- 
cised in the name of “labor,” is not only opposed to the principle of 
loyal co-operation and efficient work; it is also hostile to scientific 
training and technical progress. It does not want anybody to “figure.” 
It fights new improvements, tooth and nail. It denounces as treason to 
“labor” the rise of ambitious and industrious workmen to the rank of 
capitalists or “captains of industry.” 

Let us hope that the American love of liberty and hatred of tyranny 
may save us from complete surrender to this impudent despotism. 

BR. W. BR. 


THE CUMBERLAND COAL REGION. 





The Cumberland coal region is one of the oldest producers of bitum- 
inous coal in the United States, the first coal in the district having been 
mined and shipped in 1842. For many years it,furnished the chief 
supply of the seaboard bituminous trade. Cumberland coal was the 
standard, and its quality has enabled it to meet the competition first of 
the Clearfield and other Pennsylvania districts, and later of the West 
Virginia coals. The original limits of the district in Western Mary- 
land were enlarged about 20 years ago by the extension of railroads into 
the adjoining section of West Virginia, which has added materially to 
the output of the district. 

The region has been favored by the transportation facilities afforded 
it by two railroads and a canal. The mines are connected with these 
outlets at Cumberland by the Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its branches, which are owned by the Consolidation Coal Company, the 
oldest and largest producer in the district; by the Georges Creek & Cum- 
berland Railroad, which was built through the exertions of the late 
Henry Loveridge, long president of the Maryland Coal Company; and 
by the West Virginia Central & Pittsburg Railroad. The statistics of 
the district have been kept more carefully and in more complete detail 
than those of any other coal mining region in the United States. This 
is due to the officers of the Consolidation Coal Company and the Cum- 
berland & Pennsylvania Railroad, who have kept and published records 
from the first beginning of operations. The report sheet for 1899 is 
now before us and affords an interesting study. The production for 
four years past has been as follows: 











1896. 1897 1898. 1899. 
Frostburg Region, Maryland.3,553,608 3,840,158 4,007,240 4,322,997 
West Virginia Region......... 1,307,822 1,463,331 1,526,396 1,808,464 
SORE cecbeSdovccesevnnncsaneece 4,861,430 5,303,489 5,533,636 6,131,461 


The increase last year over 1898 was 597,825 tons, or 10.8 per cent. 
The total coal mined in the region during the 58 years since shipments 
began has been 109,725,659 tons; of which 94,418,248 tons came from the 
mines of the Maryland section, and 15,307,411 tons from the West Vir- 
ginia section, the first shipments from which were made in 1881. From 
the statement we are enabled to trace the disposition of the coal mined, 
which was last year as follows: 


Frostburg W. Virginia Totals. 
Region, Md. Region. ons. Per ct. 
Shipped to tidewater............... 3,586,281 1,240,342 4,826,623 78.7 
Used by Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. 536,918  _...... 536,913 8.8 
CSOMVETTON UNTO COMB. ccccocccccccccss sesees 403,916 403,916 6.6 
Se SNEED ocscacee hy seus siveeeseaoe 199,803 164,206 364,009 5.9 
SEE: ceushabasnscadbunsadceseabeneue 4,322,997 1,808,464 6,131,461 100.0 


The coal used locally included that consumed at mines and on the 
railroads of the region. The coal used on the Baltimore & Ohio was 
consumed by the locomotives and in the shops and works of that com- 
pany. The coal converted made 269,291 net tons of coke; of this 1,882 
tons were used locally, leaving 267,409 tons for shipment. The yield of 
coke was 66.6 per cent. of the coal converted. The total shipments out 
of the region—excluding coal used by the Baltimore & Ohio—were di- 
vided as follows: 











Coal. Coke Totals. 

RE a ND IL,” Bs ba iskskcscinaencentennsen 2,964,485 235,508 3,199,993 

ie SE sen ccuccunbabacieveneasen 1,669,715 31,901 1,701,616 
Chesemenice B GIO COMA] ..cccescccccsccocvsce — #£§;: dense» J 

NE ESER GEER SEAKSKA ERAS USER OSUSSSenCasuneebiscee 4,826,623 267,409 5,094,032 


The Baltimore & Ohio carried 62.8 per cent. of the total tonnage out of 
the region; the Pennsylvania 33.4 per cent.; the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal 4.8 per cent. The importance of the canal, which once carried a 
very large share of the tonnage to the seaboard, has been diminishing 
for years past, and it is quite possible that a sale of the State interest 
in it may soon end its use as a water line. The coal mines have, how- 
ever, excellent transportation facilities, and are not likely to lose their 
market. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada.” Third Edition; 
Entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. By James Furman Kemp. 
New York and London; the Scientific Publishing Company. Pages, 
484; illustrated. Price, $5. 

The appearance of a new and enlarged edition of Prof. Kemp’s ad- 
mirable treatise is matter for much satisfaction to mining engineers in 
practice, as well as to students and instructors in the department with 
which it deals. In the special science of ore-deposits, as in the larger 
sphere of lithology and dynamic geology, it has been given to American 
observers to contribute, from the phenomena presented by this con- 
tinent, facts and arguments which have profoundly affected both the 
conclusions and the classifications previously based upon a less ex- 
tensive induction in the Old World. This is specially true of ore-de- 
posits, in the discussion of which the Freiberg school, chiefly familiar 
with the veins of the Erzgebirge, impressed upon the professional public 
—and particularly upon American mining engineers, many of whom, a 
generation ago, received their training at that famous center—a some- 
what narrow view, and a classification which was clear and logical, but 
not comprehensive and well-proportioned. As I have already said else- 
where, I think there has been little or nothing brought forward by 
modern investigation which was not noticed, half a century ago, by the 
brilliant, acute and wise Cotta, who lectured on this subject at Freiberg 
when I was a student there; but it must be confessed frankly that Cotta 
and his school did not realize the great importance of many classes of 
ore-deposits which they recognized rather as exceptions than as great 
representative types, and that their classification of ore-deposits as- 
signed to the “‘true fissure-veins,’” with which they were most familiar, 
too prominent a position. Their views, brought to this country, in part 
directly through their books and their pupils, and in part through the 
experts and miners of Cornwall—a region likewise characterized by 
“true fissure-veins’—dominated for many years the technical instruc- 
tion and literature of this country. But this authority was broken at 
last by new contributions from European fields, and by the work of the 
individual investigators and of the State and national geological sur- 
veys of the United States. 

The first edition of Prof. Kemp’s treatise, which appeared in 1892, 
furnished a welcome and satisfactory summary of the new, as well as 
the old, work in this field; and the appearance of a second edition in 
1895, and of this third edition now, must be deemed conclusive evidence 
of the favor with which the book has been received. Apart from its 
comprehensive character, covering the recent as well as the classic lit- 
erature of its subject, it was specially useful because it furnished in 
abundance American illustrations, which American students could per- 
sonally inspect, instead of remote European ones, which were inacces- 
sible to most of them. For the preparation of such a treatise, the young 
and ardent successor to the chair of the veteran Newberry was peculiarly 
qualified by field-practice, as well as book-learning, and by the gift of 
clear statement and logical arrangement. 

It would be superfluous, in this notice of a new edition, to point out 
the original merits of a book so widely used and so highly valued. More 
important—at least to the many mining engineers who already possess 
the first or the second edition—is the question, whether the modifica- 
tions and additions embodied in the third edition are important enough 
to warrant its purchase by those who have already an earlier one. This 
is a matter of considerable practical importance to those of us who, 
limited in our expenditures for books, must, if we purchase one, go 
without some other. The rapid advance of science, and the consequent 
change in the views of even the best leading authorities, makes it un- 
safe to rely upon old editions of living authors; and one is tempted to 
wait until a writer is definitely dead, before purchasing what can be 
safely regarded as not only the latest, but positively the last, version of 
his conclusions. Unfortunately, in many cases, we cannot afford so to 
wait, and the question presents itself to us with uncomfortable fre- 
quency, whether a new edition contains enough new matter to make it 
indispensable to us. To this question, as it arises with regard to the 
book under consideration, Prof. Kemp’s new preface does not give a 
satisfactory answer. He says that the expansion of the title to cover 
Canada; is justified by additions to the contents; that about 100 pages 
of new matter have been added, and considerable portions of the former 
text rewritten; that the illustrations have been doubled in number, and 
many maps have been introduced. But he does not specify the nature 
and importance of these changes. 

An inspection of the book has convinced me that its increase in value 
is well worth its price; and I conceive that I can render no better 
service to author or readers than by giving here, in some detail, the 
results of a comparison which I have caused to be made between this 
edition and the preceding one. 

1. I may remark, by way of summary, that the number of pages has 
been increased from 343 to 481, and. that of the illustrations from 94 to 
163. This might (and, in fact, does) mean a good deal in the way of 
added value. 

2. On many subjects the passages in earlier editions have been en- 
tirely rewritten, in the light of later evidence. Among these the follow- 
ing may be specially mentioned: the formation of joints, cleavage, etc., 
of small cavities in rocks; the phenomena and relations of underground 
waters—treated with regard to Posepny’s monograph, and to the work 
of the United States Geological Survey; the mother-rocks of the various 
metals; the composition and relations of igeneous rocks—discussed anew 
from the standpoint of physical chemistry, and with regard to the ex- 
periments of Morozewicz—etc. 

3. Under “Iron,” the account of the Lake Superior region has been 
entirely rewritten, with new maps and illustrations; and the same may 
be said of the subjects of typical magnetite deposits and of titaniferous 
magnetites. 

4. Under “Copper,” the discussion of lenses of pyrite and pyrrhotite 
has been rewritten, with new illustrations; the Butte District receives 
a new description, with maps and illustrations; and much additional 
information has been given concerning the copper-districts of Lake 
Superior and Arizona. 
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5. The description of the lead and zinc-districts of the Mississippi 
Valley and of Missouri has been entirely rewritten, and furnished with 
additional illustrations. ; ‘ 

6. In Colorado, the account of the Leadville District has been brought 
up to date; and other districts, such as Ten Mile and Aspen, have been 
described from the work of the United States Geological Survey. The 
San Juan region, as well as Custer County and Cripple Creek, have been 
similarly redescribed, with new illustrations. 

7. The same is true of the Black Hills of Dakota, the description of 
which contains much new matter, both in print and in picture. 

8. The descriptions of Montana and Idaho have been revised with the 
aid of experts of the United States Geological Survey, and on the basis 
of the author’s recent personal investigations. 

9. Considerable new material appears with regard to California, es- 
pecially in the discussion of the gold-bearing gravels and quarts-mines. 
In this connection, I am glad to see that Prof. Kemp accords just and 
hearty recognition to the investigations of Dr. J. R. Don, of New Zea- 
land, on the occurrence of gold, and its relations. 

10. The account of the gold-deposits in the Southern States has been 
rewritten and enlarged. 

11. Alaska and the Klondike have received new attention and addi- 
tional description. Unfortunately, trustworthy accounts of the new 
Cape Nome District have come too late to be included. 

12. Nova Scotia has been more fully considered; and some attention 
has been given to British Columbia. 

In short, this edition, issued at the very end of 1899, is as closely up 
to date as was humanly possible. I think I have fully established my 
thesis, that it is indispensable to American students and mining en- 
gineers, whether they own already an earlier edition or not; and I can 
heartily congratulate Prof. Kemp upon the result of his patient and in- 
telligent labor, and the profession to which I belong upon a friendly 
guide so competent and indefatigable. 

Not the least excellence of this book is its full and careful references, 
enabling the student to follow up in detail the subjects of which it 
treats. This feature possesses special importance with respect to the 
new material introduced. Prof. Kemp’s footnotes constitute an excellent 
guide to the recent and important technical literature which is not 
catalogued elsewhere. R. W. R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Jaurnal. 


“A New Industrial Situation.” With an Introduction by George West- 
inghouse. Pittsburg; Published by the Westinghouse Companies. 
Pamphlet, pages 24; illustrated. 

“Western Australia. Statistical Register for the Year 1898 and Previous 
Years. Part II, Public Finance. Part XII, Miscellaneous.” Perth, 
W. A.; Government Printer. Pages, 28 and 40; with tables and 
diagrams. 

“Fifth Annual Report of the Boston Transit Commission; for the Yea 
Ending August 15th, 1899." George G. Crocker, Chairman; B 
Leighton Beal, Secretary. Boston; published for the Commission. 
Pages, 76; illustrated. 





CORRESI UNDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published 
when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

eee not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 





Accidents in Coal Mines. 


Sir: I have read with much interest the article in the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” under date January 27th on “Fatal Accidents in 
Coal Mining in North America,” and as the question has always been 
one of deep personal interest to me, I trust I may be pardoned for sug- 
gesting one or two other lines of inquiry, with the object of still further 
minimizing the regrettable loss of life that seems inseparable from coal 
mining in all countries. 

While I quite agree with the writer of the article mentioned, in that 
the usual custom of basing the ratio of the number of lives lost on the 
number of tons of coal produced, is not at all satisfactory; I beg to sug- 
gest that other considerations than the number of men employed should 
be used as a basis in comparing one State with another. The most im- 
portant questions te consider, when making tables for comparison, are 
the natural conditions surrounding coal mining in each State; the 
character of the roof and floor, the inclination of the strata and the 
presence or absence of carburetted hydrogen gas. Mr. Hoffman quotes 
the returns from Kansas and Kentucky as standards for mine inspectors 
and managers, but I hardly think this is a fair proposition. I am in- 
formed that in Kansas especially, the seams are flat and the presence of 
firedamp is very rare. I had the honor to be State Inspector of Coal 
Mines for the State of Washington during the year under consideration 
and also during part of 1897. According to Mr. Hoffman’s tables, the 
loss of life per 1,000 men employed during 1897 was 2.48, and during 
1898 was 2.70. The decrease for the year 1898, compared with the 
average for the previous five years, from 1893 to 1897 inclusive was 4.79. 

Speaking from my experience in the State of Washington and my 
observations in other States and countries, I am forced to the conclusion 
that the majority of accidents can be traced to one cause: The employ- 
ment of foreigners underground, who do not understand our language 
and cannot intelligently follow instructions. The men acting as under- 
ground foremen and mine bosses in the State of Washington will bear 
favcrable comparison for practical knowledge and intelligence, with 
men in a similar station in life in any coal mining country, yet explo- 
sions are of frequent occurrence. Twice my own life was placed in 
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serious jeopardy by men utterly unable to speak our language, or to 
understand plain instructions given in it. 

Again, some of the mines in the State of Washington are as fiery as 
any of which I ever heard or had personal knowledge, and I spent several 
years of my early manhood in the Silkstone coal field of South York- 
shire, England, one of the hottest on record. I have seen gas bubbling 
up in the ditch on a gangway, in a mine in Washington, half-a-mile from 
the face of said gangway. In that half-mile of territory, there were 
many places where the gas bubbled out strong enough to extinguish the 
light in a safety lamp. When it is also considered that this seam pitches 
at an angle of from 75° to 80°, the danger from the explosion of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas can readily be realized. All the mines in Wash- 
ington produce more or less inflammable gas. It is manifestly unfair to 
compare such a mining section with one where little or no carburetted 
hydrogen is found. 

How to regulate the operation of such mines and guard as far as pos- 
sible against these horrible disasters, is a serious problem. With 
lamentable shortsightedness, it seems to me, an effort to influence a 
State legislature to enact remedial measures is invariably met with the 
combined opposition of the operators and, strange to say, sometimes of 
the miners also. It has seemed to me that the unsatisfactory state of 
this question could best be regulated by Federal investigation, and that 
if we had a Department of Mines and Mining at Washington, with the 
head of the department a Cabinet officer, as is now being strongly advo- 
cated by mining men all over the United States, reliable data could be 
arrived at and some efficient method suggested whereby a more uniform 
system of inspection and the enforcement of intelligent and humane 
rules could be had. R. H. Norton. 

San Francisco, Feb. 2, 1900. 





A Curiosity in Blast-Furnace Practice. 


Sir: I enclose a photograph which cannot fail to be of interest to 
many of your readers who have to do with blast furnaces. It repre- 
sents a curious freak which occurred when rodding the furnace at the 
Hall Mines’ smelter here some little time ago under the following cir- 
cumstances: 

The big copper furnace had been banked for 24 hours and shortly 
after the blast was turned on it became apparent that some obstruction 
about mid length of the furnace prevented a free flow of slag to the 
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IRoN Rop TIED IN THE BLAST FORNACE. 


tap hole, it being forced to flow through the back tuyeres. To remedy 
this a long rod of 1-in. round iron was rammed in by the combined 
force of four men. On attempting to withdraw it it was found neces- 
sary to use a dog and wedge, and even then very considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting it out, and the superintendent, who hap- 
pened to be present at the time, remarked to the foreman: “You surely 
have got a knot on the end of your rod, Jack,” yet little expecting to 
see his surmise so marvellously borne out in the mass of slag and iron 
which eventually came out on the end of the rod. 

The accompanying photograph shows the knot exactly as it came 
out of the furnace, being cut off from the long end of the rod at A, and 
the adhering slag knocked off; but otherwise it was neither hammered 
nor drawn, for, as will be seen, no blacksmith could improve its sym- 
metry. B marks the end that was driven first into the furnace, and it 
is flattened but slightly; the total length from A to B is 16 in. 

Norman Carmichael, 


Assistant Chemist and Assayer, Hall Mines. 
Nelson, B. C., Feb. 2. 1909. 


WALTER SHANLY. 





The death of an eminent engineer whose work, both in Canada and 
the United States, is an enduring monument to his reputation, took 
place at his home in Montreal December 17th. His closing years were 
passed so quietly that his decease was hardly known at the time beyond 
his circle of immediate friends. 

Walter Shanly was born in Queens County, Ireland, in 1819, and was 
80 years old at the time of his death. He was educated at home, and 
resolving to adopt the profession of a civil engineer, he went to Canada 
in 1836. He served as an assistant on the Beauharnais and Welland 
canals and later on several railroad lines in Canada and New Eng- 
land. During this apprenticeship he mastered his profession thoroughly 
and in 1850 he was placed in charge of the construction of the Ottawa 
& Prescott Railroad. Later he had charge of the surveys made for 
the improvement of navigation on the Ottawa and French rivers. He 
was engineer in charge of construction of the Western Division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and after its completion he acted for four years 
—1858 to 1862—as general manager of the road. His time after leaving 
the Grand Trunk was occupied in several minor works, until he took 
the contract which gave him the highest reputation. 

For over 20 years the State of Massachusetts had been working on 
the construction of the Troy & Greenfield Railroad, which included in 
its line the famous Hoosac Tunnel, and which was to furnish a second 
and independent line from Boston to the Hudson River. The six- 
mile tunnel was the great obstacle to the completion of the road; several 
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sets of engineers and contractors had exhausted their resources and 
failed, and the people of the State had begun to believe that the tunnel 
would never be completed. 

Under these circumstances there were many doubts expressed and felt 
when, in 1869, two Canadian engineers—Walter Shanly and his brother 
Francis—took the contract to complete the Hoosac Tunnel. The art of 
tunnel construction was much less advanced 30 years ago than now, 
but the two Shanlys were masters of their profession, and with inces- 
sant perseverance in the work and an intelligent use of the best ma- 
chinery and men to be had, they finally succeeded, and in 1875 the 
way was open for through trains over the Hoosac Tunnel Line. The 
original plan of a State-owned line, by the way, had been long aban- 
doned, and soon after its completion the Troy & Greenfield Railroad, 
including the tunnel, was turned over to the Fitchburg Railroad Com- 
pany, which has ever since operated the line. 

The Hoosac Tunnel gave Mr. Shanly a wide reputation. His advice 
was sought on many engineering questions, and his services as con- 
sulting engineer were in demand until advancing age led him to retire 
from active work; although he always retained a keen interest in his 
profession. 

While he never neglected his engineering work, Mr. Shanly found 
time to take an active part in politics. He was for a number of years 








WALTER SHANLY. 


a member of the Canadian Parliament and was an intimate friend of 
the late Sir John A. Macdonald. He held other public positions with 
credit. He was-never married. He was a well-known and popular figure 
in Montreal, where he lived for 48 years, and he had many warm friends 
not only in that city but in all parts of Canada, besides many in the 
United States. Walter Shanly was the ideal type of gentleman, a man 
of the very highest standard of honor, uprightness and courtesy. No 
one ever knew of any act of his life that did not come up to this 
ideal standard. A man of strong character, of great ability, and of 
high achievements, he was modest, gentle and thoughtful of others— 
a man without reproach. No nobler type has ever lived. This is 
the testimony of one who knew him intimately for half a cent- 
ury. R. P: RB. 


EFFECT OF NONCOMPLIANCE OF MINE OWNER WITH STAT- 
UTE.—An employee injured through the failure of a mine owner to 
supply escape shafts—stairways partitioned off from main airway, and 
having substantial hand rails and platforms—as required by the laws of 
Illinois, passed in accordance with the constitutional provision of that 
State requiring the legislature to pass laws for the protection of miners, 
etc., need not show he was exercising ordinary care; his negligence 
being no defense to the mine-owner.—Carterville Coal Company vs. 
Abbott (55 Northeastern Reporter, 131); Supreme Court of Illinois. 





PORTAGE LAKE SHIP CANALS.—Statistics of commerce in Port- 
age Lake ship canals, printed herewith, are from the annual reports oi 
Major Clinton B. Sears, United States engineer in charge. Development 
of these waterways is due largely to the great copper industry of the 
Portage District. There is also included in reports of the commercé 
of these canals the freight carried by regular line boats that stop at 
towns in the copper region to take on or discharge only a part of such 
freight. In 1899 there was moved through these waterways 1,582,169 
net tons of freight, valued at $54,994,843. In 1898 the tons of freight 
aggregated 1,367,685, and in 1897 the total was 1,020,723 tons. Th 
mineral freight in 1899 included 639,558 tons coal, 72,320 tons copper. 
59,014 tons of iron ore, 37,281 tons pig and manufactured iron, 39,593 tons 
building stone and 44,280 barrels salt. 
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THE LAKE SUPERIOR MINING INSTITUTE. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Institute began at Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, February 6th, in accordance with the programme already is- 
sued. Nearly 100 members were present. The first part of the pro- 
ceedings was a visit to the mines about Crystal Falls and Iron River, 
and a special train carrying the members started at 9 a. m. The first 
stop was at the Cundy Mine, Quinnesec, where a magnetic hard ore 
is produced. Shipments to the Illinois Steel Company’s plant at Chi- 
cago are being made by rail from both shafts. The property is owned 
by this corporation, and as the ore is being continually shipped the 
stockpiles are never permitted to grow very large. A new dry house 
now nearly completed was inspected. 

From the Cundy the visitors went direct to the mammoth paper mill 
at the lower Quinnesec Falls, owned and operated by Kimmell & Clark. 
Officials at the plant escorted the visitors from where the pulp is un- 
loaded from the cars to the rooms where the paper is removed from 
the rollers and packed ready for shipment. At this point the falls have 
a drop of 65 ft., giving abundant power which is developed by a double 
turbine wheel. While the plant is new and yet incomplete, something 
over $2,500,000 have already been expended on it. The main stack 
attracted much attention because of its enormous size. Its height is 
180 ft., with a diameter of 18 ft. at the base and 8 ft. 6 in. at the flue. 

After leaving the mill the special took the party to the Aragon Mine 
at Norway. At that place luncheon was served. The party _ pro- 
ceeded to inspect the surface plant of the mine. A steel shaft house— 
the only one on this range—was inspected. At the Aragon also a 
pneumatic locomotive operates the underground tramming system. The 
pressure for it is furnished by a Norwalk high pressure compressor. 

From the Aragon the party went to the Penn Iron Company’s mines, 
passing the Currie and continuing to the West Vulcan. The top tram 
and electric bell systems were critically inspected. The tram system 
extends a distance of about 1,300 ft. and is operated differently from 
most tram systems of the Lake Superior district. The cars used are 
also different in construction from those in ordinary use. They are 
provided with eight wheels. From the West Vulcan the party went to 
the East Vulcan, which is now being unwatered. The hoisting plant 
operating the bailers was closely inspected. Two independent hoisting 
drums have been made to work in balance, enabling the operators to 
get the water out at a comparatively low cost. 

The Verona Mine, which was recently acquired by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., and has been in operation but a short time, was next visited. 
This mine employs 35 men. C. E. Lawrence is superintendent and W. 
H. Bengry, for several years employed at the Salisbury Mine, Ishpem- 
ing, is in charge of mining operations. The working force will be con- 
siderably increased in the spring. 

The next step was at the Lorretto Mine. The workings of this prop- 
erty extend directly under the Sturgeon River. It is near this mine that 
the Sturgeon and Pine rivers meet. 

The first business session, held Tuesday evening at the new court 
house at Iron Mountain, was well attended. President William Kelley, 
who has general supervision of the Penn Iron Company’s properties, 
presided, and delivered his annual address, which was a resume of 
mining conditions in the Lake Superior country since 1860. He re- 
ferred to the ups and downs of the business and gave much useful in- 
formation concerning it. In his belief the surest way to reduce the 
cost of production at any property is to increase the output. He al- 
luded to some of the more practical methods adopted with a view to 
reducing cost of production. The electric haulage systems, the mules, 
modern cages and many other things all had much to do with reducing 
the expense of operating mines. The steam shovel also has done much 
in that direction. It has been found that the cost of loading with shov- 
els is not more than half as great as by other methods. 

L. M. Hardenburg, of the concentrating works at the Pewabic Mine, 
read a paper on the treatment of the ore. A. W. Thompson, of the 
West Vulcan, illustrated the electric bell system at that property. His 
paper was complete and it brought out quite a discussion of the meth- 
ods employed in the bell systems generally. 

James McNaughton, general manager of the Chapin Mining Com- 
pany, presented a highly interesting paper on mine dams and the un- 
watering of shafts, drifts, etc., in the event of sudden inflows of water. 

Twenty-four new applications for membership from mining men in 
the iron and copper districts were presented and accepted. With these 
the total membership is about 175. 

On Wednesday the visits of inspection to various mines were made, 
and a second business session was held at Crystal Falls. Papers were 
read on “Economy in the Manufacture of Mining Machinery,” by Mr. 
Fitch: on ‘Methods of Mining at the Badger Mine,” by O. C. Davidson; 
on “A Scheme of Balanced Bailers as Used at the East Vulcan Mine,”’ 
by William Kelley. 

After the reading of papers some time was spent in discussing them. 
The business of the Institute was then taken up. The reports of the 
secretary and treasurer showed a growing membership and a balance 
of $317 in the treasury. Invitations to hold a meeting in Milwaukee 
were presented and referred to the council. 

The following officers were elected: President, Graham Pope; vice- 
presidents, O. C. Davidson, T. F. Cole, John McLean, F. W. Denton; 
managers, G. F. Brown, Walter Fitch, George H. Abell, James B. 
Cooper; treasurer, A. Yungbluth; secretary, F. W. Sperr. 

Messrs. Hulst and Channing were appointed a committee to conduct 
the new president to the chair. Mr. Pope acknowledged the honor done 
him in a brief speech, which was highly appreciated. 

On Thursday, February 8th, a special train for the Pewabic Mine was 
taken. The tram system at No. 2 shaft was the principal attraction 
and considerable time was spent looking it over. At this point the col- 
lar of the shaft is higher than the stockpile, consequently the tram is 
on an incline to where the ore is stocked. The location of the latter 
is favorable to loading into the cars. A cable system is in vogue. The 
cars are sent to the dump just as they come from underground. 

The engine houses were next visited. Much interest was manifested 


in the hoisting plant, as the cages work in balance. 
employed at the Pewabic. 

The weather became so severe that a visit to the Walpole and Millie 
properties was deferred. In the afternoon the greater part of the time 
was spent about the Chapin Mine. The shops, warehouses, etc., were 
first visited and were found interesting. Some time was spent in the 
main engine house, where peculiarly shaped drums, few of which are 
in use in the Lake Superior District, are operated. The rope is flat. 
The surface tram system at the Hamilton shaft was also closely in- 
spected. The cars are operated on an endless rope. The Ludington 
shafts of the same property were next visited. Superintendent Mc- 
Naughton explained everything of special interest. 

The banquet at the Commercial Hotel was the concluding function 
of the meeting. Graham Pope, the newly-elected president, acted as 
toastmaster. 

The first response was by Hon. Chase S. Osborn of Sault Ste. Marie. 
He dwelt on the relations of the “Soo” Canal to the development of the 
upper peninsula, though he also touched briefly on other matters of in- 
terest to the State and particularly this part of it. The speaker told 
some very interesting stories in the course of his remarks. He con- 
cluded by saying he believed the Institute a good thing and was glad 
that the membership is manifesting so much interest in the meetings. 
Mr. Osborn is a charter member of the Institute. 

Superintendent Cooper, of the Calumet & Hecla Smelting Works, at 
South Lake Linden, was called on and gave a very interesting descrip- 
tion of how smelting is done. 

J. Parke Channing also responded to a toast. He gave a brief but 
interesting review of the history of the mines at Butte, Mont. 

George W. Hayden of Ishpeming was the last speaker. He touehed on 
the development of the Upper Peninsula mines and finally drifted intc 
the tax question, which has received such attention of late. He ex- 
pressed the belief that many of those in the Lower Peninsula who 
were crying the loudest for greater taxation of the mining properties 
of the Upper Peninsula were entirely misinformed as to the true con- 
dition of affairs. Mr. Hayden declared that the mine owners of the 
Upper Peninsula were positively paying heavier taxes than they should, 
and that in the event of the rate being raised the legislators of the 
State will do this section a great injustice. Mr. Hayden’s remarks 
were heartily received and frequently interrupted by applause. 

This concluded a very successful meeting, and most of the members 
left for their homes on the early trains on Friday morning. 


Over 500 men are 


UTILIZING BLAST-FURNACE DUST.—In a paper read before the 
Societe Nationale d’Agricuiture, M. Colomb Bradel states that the dust 
collected from the blast furnaces at Pont-a-Mousson, France, has been 
found to give very satisfactory results as a fertilizer on certain lands. 
It contains 4.6 per cent. potash and 20.5 per cent. calcium carbonate. 





NEW NITROGLYCERINE EXPLOSIVE.—The “Revue des Produits 
Chimiques” says that Callenburg employs the following ingredients in 
the manner described: One part by weight of collodion is mixed with 
four parts of oil of turpentine, and the mass is heated to 40° C. overa 
water bath. After adding 30 parts of nitroglycerine the temperature is 
raised to 75°-80° C., whereupon the mass gelatinizes uniformly. With 
this gelatine are incorporated 40 parts of saltpeter, 24 parts of sulphate 
of magnesia and 1 part of carbonate of soda, all previously mixed to- 
gether in a ball mill; and the finished product is packed into cartridges 
by the same machinery as ordinary gelatine dynamite. The explosive 
is of low inflammability, quite as insensible to the effects of friction 
or shock as any other kind, and can be stored in a damp atmosphere 
without deteriorating. 





BRIQUETTE MAKING IN INDIA.—“Indian Engineering” says that 
at Haranpur, buildings and plant have lately been erected for the 
manufacture of Dandot coal dust into briquettes. The manufacture 
seems extremely simple. The coal dust, with 8 per cent. of its bulk of 
pitch, well mixed together, is poured into molds under a pressure of 
18 cwt. to the square inch. From the molds they pass to an endless 
chain, which delivers them alongside the trucks into which they are 
to be loaded. The plant also includes a separator and washer, but 
these are not used, as it was found that they removed a large propor- 
tion of the coal along with the dirt. The slack coal costs 5 to 8 rupees 
per ton, and the briquettes, which measure 6 in. by 4 in. by 3 in., and 
scale 28 per hundredweight, cost, including all charges, such as interest 
on capital, 14 rupees per ton. The plant is capable of turning out 20 
tons a day. 





CLOTH AIR PIPES FOR MINES.—The London “Colliery Guardian” 
says that at a recent meeting of the Essen Technical Mine Officials’ 
Association several specimens of cloth air pipes that fold together were 
exhibited by the makers, Boddinghaus & Co., of Dusseldorf, and caused 
general interest. The pipes are made of strong sail cloth, impregnated 
with india-rubber so as to be both air and water tight, being far 
cheaper and lighter than those made of zinc and wood, while they can 
be easily put up and made fast. The pipes are provided with galvanized- 
iron rings, spaced at certain distances apart, for suspension; and steel 
rings are also inserted at greater or less distances apart according to 
the diameter, for preventing the pipes from kinking when led round 
sharp curves. Owing to the easy manner in which the piping can be 
handled, more than 100 m. may be put up in a few minutes; and an 
ordinary mine tub can carry 150 m. of it. Inasmuch as this piping is 
cheap and easily put up, there is no great loss in the event of its being 
destroyed by an explosion. In blind shafts driven upward or down- 
ward the invention is quite indicated, because when shots have to be 
fired, the cloth pipes can be easily folded together out of the way, 
whereas zine pipes that are not removable, would be much damaged. 
In the course of an animated discussion, the representative of the 
above named firm answered several objectisns and observed that the 
invention was employed with goud results in both Silesia and Sax- 
ony, . oe 
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STATE DRILLING FOR MINERALS IN MISSOURI. 





State Geologist James A. Gallagher, of Missouri, has published an in- 
teresting statement of the work done by the Survey and of that pro- 
posed. After a general survey of the geological conditions of the State, 
of the known mineral deposits of economic value, and the probability 
of the existence of others, he makes the following announcement: 

“It is now generally known throughout the State that the Fortieth 
General Assembly made a special appropriation for core-drilling, to 
be expended at the discretion and under the supervision of the Geo- 
logical Survey. But how and where and for what specific purpose it 
is to be used is not generally known. Therefore, the public is entitled 
to at least a brief explanation. 

“Having found, in my personal reconnoissance of the State, that 
millions of dollars are being thrown away annually on experimental 
drilling and digging for water, oil, gas, coal and the various metallic 
ores, in the most improbable rocks or structure for such things to exist 
in paying quantities, it occurred to me that, with a small appropriation 
for the express purpose of demonstrating that those things do exist in 
great abundance in certain rocks and certain kinds of structure, millions 
of dollars might be saved to an enterprising class of people and billions 
of mineral wealth brought to the light. In the meantime, such ex- 
perimental core-drilling would supply data for scientific use that can- 
not be otherwise obtained. 

“T had already recognized Cambrian country in a dozen or more 
counties in South Missouri. I had already recognized a probable gas 
zone in Cass, Ray, Carroll, Livingston, Grundy and Mercer counties; 
an important coal zone and probable oil zone under it, in Caldwell, 
Daviess and Harrison counties; a probable coal zone of great local im- 
portance in the Platte Valley; a probable coal and oil basin in Holt 
County. Making, in all, a dozen or more unexplored Cambrian zones 
in South Missouri and the four zones in North Missouri, just described; 
none of which have ever been explored to any considerable depth. The 
probable gas zone mentioned is merely a continuation of the same arch 
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“On the other hand, oil, gas, coal and disseminated lead are deposited 
in wide horizontal zones and there are no physical reasons why they 
should not be explored successfully with a core-drill. The disseminated 
lead deposits in our Cambrian limestones are practically inexhaustibl 
Further than that I cannot afford to go, in this announcement for the 
simple reason that we want to make the best possible contracts for core 
drilling; and should we make contracts for drilling, we will have to 
make contracts with the land owners, by which they will be compelled 
to pay half of the cost of drilling in case it should be a failure, and the 
whole cost of drilling in case the object sought is found in paying quan 
tities. ; 

“Having thus eliminated everything but the four zones indicated in 
North Missouri and the Cambrian country in South Missouri, we are 
ready to recrive bids for core-drilling to depths of 1,000 to 3,000 ft. in 
North Missouri; and we are ready to receive bids for core-drilling to 
depths of 300 to 600 ft. in the Cambrian limestones of South Missouri. 
Bids to be opened at the next regular board meeting, in February, 1900. 
The board reserving the right to reject any or all bids and to award sep- 
arate contracts, or not, as it may elect. 

“After the bids have been opened and contracts awarded (if any 
contracts shall have been awarded) and before any drilling is done, 
on the part of the State, special surveys will be made and the land 
owners notified that the Geological Survey will assume one-half of the 
risk of demonstrating the existence of oil, gas, coal or metallic ores (as 
the case may be) in paying quantities in the ground selected by the 
Geological Survey. Then, if the land owners, individual or corpora- 
tion holding, under lease or option, the ground selected by the Geologi- 
cal Survey, shall respond by entering into such a contract as shall have 
been approved by the Attorney General of Missouri, core-drilling will 
proceed as rapidly as practicable under the then existing condi- 
tions. ; 

“If we should be successful in one or more of these localities, in 
each field, the information thus gained would have a positive value and 
could be utilized in other like localities. If we should fail in all of 
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or upward fold, in the same rocks, in which the Iola gas wells are 
situated. This fold is apparently well aeveloped about Belton, in 
Cass County, rising again in Ray County and extending in a broken line 
far into Mercer County. If gas should be found in paying quantities 
at any point in that zone, it would be an easy matter to trace it in 
either direction to points where it might be utilized to greater ad- 
vantage. 

“In the probable oil zone which lies in Caldwell, Daviess and Har- 
rison counties, there are two sharply defined local basins. Being sit- 
uated, as they are, in the regular coal measures, those sharply de- 
fined local basins are almost certain to contain coal beds of great 
ecomonic value, which would be demonstrated by core-drilling even 
through oil should not be found in paying quantities under them. I 
have, however, personal knowledge of the fact that oil (not black bi- 
tuminous, but genuine petroleum) does occur in the zone just men- 
tioned. If explored to a greater depth and with reference to local struc- 
a : seems quite probable that oil deposits of great value might be 
ocated. 

“In the Platte Valley is a sharply defined invert or trough in which 
the Leavenworth coal lies and is now being worked extensively both 
in Kansas and Missouri. It would be the most logical thing conceiv- 
able for the Leavenworth coal to extend, in isolated productive lenses, 
on the fioor of that trough to the Iowa line. And there are reasons for 
believing that some other horizons than that of the Leavenworth coal 
might be found productive. I mean, of course, thick enough for profit- 
able mining. 

“Finaily, the most pronounced basin of all lies near Forest City, in 
Holt County. But a very deep hole would be required to explore it. 

“Now, if the unexplored Cambrian country in the 16 other South 
Missouri counties should be found to contain a few zones of dissemin- 
ated lead, as rich and extensive as those now being worked in Madison 
and St. Francois, or should large copper deposits be found, which is 
quite probable, it would be a great saving to Missouri to have those ores 
smelted at home or with home fuel. 

“To further simplify this core-drilling proposition, I will say it is 
a well-known fact that the core-drill cannot be used successfully in 
the reconstructed channels of the Burlington-Keokuk or country rock 
of Southwest Missouri. The only deep-seated ore bodies in the First 
Silurian are deposited in narrow, vertical fissures, from 3 to 10 ft. wide. 
What practical man would think of going out with a core-drill to look 
for a fissure? Having found a fissure, only the pick and shovel or the 
churn-drill can be used successfully in that kind of ground. 


them, the information gained by the experiment would still have a neg- 
ative value which might be utilized to some advantage in other lo- 
calities.”’ 


EXPORTS OF OIL FROM BURMA.—“Indian Engineering” says that 
there has been an enormous increase in the export trade of Burma oil, 
which aggregated 736,844 gallons last year, as compared with 15,467 
gallons in 1897-98, which was wholly due to the very large shipments of 
locally refined kerosene oil from Rangoon to Penang, the exceedingly 
small output of crude oil from the wells at Langkat, in Sumatra, hav- 
ing curtailed supplies of kerosene oil from Sumatra to Penang, which 
had, in consequence, to get oil from Rangoon. 





A BELGIAN ORE CARRIER.—The John Cockerill Company has 
added one more to its existing fleet of nine steamers, six of which are 
engaged in bringing Spanish ore to Antwerp, whence it is conveyed in 
steam barges to the works at Seraing, near Liege, where it is smelted. 
The new vessel, a cargo boat specially designed for the same service, 
is the largest yet launched from the company’s shipyard at Hoboken, 
being of 4,000 tons burden, with provision for 314 tons of coal and 766 
tons of water ballast. The boilers, certified for a pressure of 11% at- 
mospheres, are fitted with Serve tubes, by which the best utilization of 
heat is obtained. 





THE IRON INDUSTRY IN HYDERABAD, INDIA.—At thé autumn 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, Shamsul Ulama Syed Ali Bil- 
grami, Secretary to the Nizam’s Government, Public Works Depart- 
ment, read a paper on the iron industry in the Hyderabad Territory. 
He first sketched the geological features of his highness’s dominions, 
and then described the various iron ores found in them and the primi- 
tive processes by which iron and steel had been manufactured from 
time immemorial, concluding with a brief consideration of the pros- 
pects of reviving the industry on a large scale by the employment of 
European capital and the introduction of modern methods of working. 
In the Hyderabad State there were most extensive deposits of a high- 
grade magnetic ore in close juxtaposition with a large coal field, yield- 
ing coal of as good a quality as the best Bengal coal, and large deposits 
of Kadappa limestone, estimated to be 50 ft. in thickness, occurred 
quite close to the colliery. There were thus ore, fuel and flux occurring 
almost together. 
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THE LARGEST COLLIERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Burcham Harding. 





About two years ago a system of collieries known as the Eureka 
Mines was opened in Somerset County, near the center of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The county hitherto had been mainly devoted to 


farming. The nearest city, Johnstown, lies 8 miles to the northwest. 
Driving from Johnstown by the highroad, one ascends gradually 900 ft. 
Where two years 


to a height of 1,700 ft. above the level of the sea. 
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stores, among them that of the Eureka Supply Company. Four or five 
churches have been built and two large school houses. A line of rait- 
road passes through the town. Five large hotels offer welcome to 
strangers. Houses are supplied with electric light. Long distance tele- 
phonic and telegraphic communications have been opened, as well as 
all the other adjuncts demanded for the comfort of the citizens. 
Entrances to the mines are situated at radial points from the town. 
Near them are groups of houses inhabited by the miners, which have 
been erected by the company for its employees. Substantial frame 
houses, each with its own plot of ground in front and a garden at the 





THE TOWN OF WINDBER, PENNSPLVANIA. 


ago there was one farm-house, to-day the town of Windber has been 
built, having 6,000 inhabitants. 

Attention was called to this district by prospectors as possessing 
a valuable seam of coal which might be readily worked. The Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company, well known for its enterprise, secured the 
mining rights over 70 square miles. The country is marked by a series 
of hills, the seam of coal, averaging 4 ft. in thickness, being found near 
the base of the hills. It was a vast undertaking to open up these 
collieries, requiring expert organization, enterprise and capital. Plans 
had to be made for mining the coal and for carrying it to market, 
as the nearest railroad was 8 miles distant. The company which initiated 
this enterprise carried it on by applying the latest devices in mining 
science. Labor-saving machinery of all descriptions was introduced. 
Operations on the most extensive scale were designed, and wherever 
economies could be made by the expenditure of capital, there was no 
stint. The consequences of this broad-minded and liberal policy made 





back, line the wide streets. When the mines were first opened, living 
accommodations were so scarce that only unmarried men could be 
employed, but this has been remedied by the foresight of the company. 
A casual visitor might pronounce these lines of houses lacking in beauty 
on account of the uniformity in design, but they provide substantial 
and comfortable homes for their occupants. Single houses contain four 
to six rooms, and the double houses have six rooms in each. They lave 
all been erected by the company, which, however, grants the privilege 
to the employes of becoming the owners of the houses. The plot of 
ground for each residence is valued at $75 and $25 is added for clearing. 
The'price of the houses is fixed at the actual wholesale cost, which 
makes the total expenditure from $400 to $600. The miners can either 
pay rent at $7 per month, or by paying $10 a month in lieu of rent, 
can liquidate the price of the house and become its owner as soon as 
the first cost is paid. The occupant can, within three or five years, 
become the owner of the property. 





ENTRANCE TO EUREKA MINE NO. 35, WINDdER, PA. 


themselves immediately apparent, since 80 per cent. of the bunker 
coal now shipped in New York is mined at Windber. 

This place, which was without a name, was christened Windber, an 
anagram upon the first name of the proprietary company. The group 
of mines is known as the Eureka, with numbers commencing with 
30 and running upward. Numbers 30 to 36 mines are already in opera- 
tion, and work upon numbers 37 and 38 is under way. The town of 
Windber stands centrally within ‘a mile of the entrances to the mines. 
It is hard to believe that this town, with its busy population, has grown 
up within two years. Upon the main street are large and handsome 


There is constant work for the miners, the bulk of it being paid for 
by the ton. The wages earned by the expert miner amount to about $3 
for a day of eight hours, and run from $3 down to $2, according to 
individual capacity. One shift of miners enters upon work at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, leaving at 3 p. m.; others taking their places when they 
retire. Some of the miners are content with working four days in the 
week, as they caniearn sufficient for their needs during that time. 

In this district there is a solid seam of coal about 4 ft. in thickness, 
which, excepting slight dips, is nearly as level as the top of a table, 
extending miles in every direction. Upon the top of this level seam 
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of coal are hills hundreds of feet high, covered with trees and verdure, 
with arable land and grazing fields. Between the hills, in the valleys, 
water-courses have made breaks through the seam of coal; otherwise, 
under the 45,000 acres of this mining property lies this continuous seam. 
During the two years of operation about 600 acres in all have been 
mined, it being calculated that about 4,000 tons of coal are found in 
each acre. In the offices of the company can be seen plans of the coal 
seam underlying the undulations of the surface, maae from the most 
careful surveys. Upon these plans are plotted all the mining operations 
as they take place. The main headings extend from the entrances of 
the mines in straight lines. From the main headings, on each side, 
at distances of about 315 ft., are run cross-headings in lines at right 
angles to the main headings, and again on each side of tne cross-head- 
ings are opened up rooms, so that the rooms on the right-hand side 
of a cross-heading, when cleared of coal, extend to the rooms on the 
left side of the next cross-heading. The main headings, cross-headings, 
and rooms have their names and numbers, and are clearly mapped out 
on the plans. 

The roof of the mine is supported by pillars of coal in the usuai 
manner until the rooms are cleared, when the pillars are removed ana 
that part of the mine deserted. All the spaces cleared of coal are colorea 
pink upon the plans in the offices of the company, the coloring being 
extended from week to week as the workings are developed. All these 
excavations are made by mining and removing the coal. 

In course of time the main headings will extend 3 to 4 miles in length, 
and the cross-headings from 2 to 3 miles, until they reach the workings 
carried on in the adjacent mines. By this means the whole of this 
vast mass of coal will be gradually removed. The seam of coal worked 
in this territory is the “B,’’ forming the second persistent seam above 
the Pottsville conglomerate, which is the base of the carboniferous 
series. It is known locally as the Miller seam, providing one of the 
best coals in the market for steamship purposes.. Analyses show ap- 
proximately 18 per cent. volatile matter, 3144 per cent. ashes, % per cent. 
sulphur, 1 per cent. moisture, and 77 per cent. fixed carbon. 

Near the entrances to the mines power plauts are erected to furnish 
motive power for all the mining operations. At No. 35 Mine there are 
three batteries of water-tube boilers, aggregating 750 H. P. In the 
adjoining building are two 200 H. P. air compressors, supplying com- 
pressed air for the mining drills, and for driving coal cutters and pumps. 
The power house also contains 150 KW. direct-current electric gen- 
erators, direct-connected to steam engines. These machines supply elec- 
tric current at 500 volts for lighting the mines and for electric haulage. 
There are no mules employed in the whole of this mining system, Bald- 
win-Westinghouse electric mine locomotives performing the haulage. 
This power house also furnishes a neighboring mine with compressed 
air and electricity. 

The entrance to No. 35 Mine is in the side of a hill, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, wide enough for a double railroad tra@x of 
36-in. gauge. The face of the entrance is a flattened arch, substantially 
faced with stone. Entering this main heading and proceeding some little 
distance, the gloom is brightened only by a few electric lights, with per- 
haps a gleam in the distance from a locomotive head lamp. A double 
track of railroad extends throughout the main heading, with single 
branch tracks along the cross-headings, and single line sidings into the 
rooms. 

All the coal in this system of mines is worked by mechanical means. 
Coal cutters are operated by compressed air, which make an undercut 
at the base of the vein by delivering a succession of rapid blows with a 
pick. When the drilling is performed near the top, the face readily 
breaks down by the use of explosives. About 5 minutes is used for 
a cut to be made, when the platform is withdrawn to a new position. 
One of these machines does the work of about 20 miners, and compared 
with hand labor increases the output of coal per acre about 12 per 
cent. About 100 tons of coal a day is the output from each cutter. 
At a short distance from the entrance to the mine the height of the 
heading is reduced to a little over 4 ft., which suffices for the passage 
of an electric mine locomotive with its train of cars. 


(To be Concluded.) 


THE NOME DISTRICT, ALASKA. 


What has been written thus far about the now famous Nome District 
has been almost entirely on the practical side, or from the prospector’s 
standpoint. Some interesting particulars, however, are given in a 
recent article* by Mr. T. C. Schrader, who visited the district last 
summer, while on his return from explorations in the Yukon. While 
his examination of the Nome gold-fields was only a preliminary one, he 
collected much interesting information, of which we give an abstract. 

The Nome District is situated on the northwest coast of Alaska, on 
the northeast arm of Behring Sea, at the entrance of Norton Sound. It 
is the southern promontory of a large peninsula, extending westward 
toward Siberia between Kotzebue and Norton Sounds, and largely sepa- 
rates Behring Sea from the Arctic Ocean. Westward this peninsula 
terminates at the 168th meridian, in Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
westward extension of the American continent, which is here separated 
from Asia by Behring Strait, about 60 miles in width. 

The promontory on which the Nome District is situated has long been 
known on nearly all Alaskan maps by the name of Cape Nome. The 
district lies about 100 miles northwest of St. Michael, and just outside 
of the Fort St. Michael military reservation. By ocean steamer route 
it is nearly 2,700 miles northwest of Seattle, and about 750 miles from 
Dutch Harbor, Unalaska. The Nome region, as known at present, ex- 
tends from Cape Nome, the apex of the promontory, some 30 miles or 
more northwestward along the coast, and about 20 miles inland to the 
north. In the middle of this shore line, at the mouth of the Snake 
River, the new and thriving city of Nome is situated. 

From Cape Nome for 30 miles or more westward to Synrock, the shore 
line is comparatively straight and smooth, but lying back of the shore 


*In the “‘National Geographical Magazine,’’ January, 1900. 


line, between it and the base of the mountains, occurs the well-known 
tundra. This consists of a strip of treeless, moss-covered, marine gravel, 
forming a coastal shelf, which, along the beach, is about 30 ft. above sea 
level. From here it slopes gently upward until at the base of the moun- 
tains, some 4 or 5 miles from the beach, it attains an elevation of 150 
or 200 ft. During the summer it is usually wet, soft and boggy, and is 
dotted here and there by a few ponds, and is traversed by the Snake, 
Nome and Cripple Rivers and other smaller streams, which carry out 
the drainage from the mountains. 

Along the north edge of the tundra, at the beginning of the moun- 
tains, the topography is low and rounding, with the floors of the main 
valleys rather fiat, and from 1 to 3 miles in width. Seven miles north 
of Nome, crude gravel terraces, seemingly marine, rise to a height of 
about 1,500 ft. These seem to mark successive stages of land elevation 
still going on. Farther northward, 20 or 30 miles from the beach, the 
mountains become more rugged, and rise, in some instances, into seem- 
ingly permanent snow peaks, but probably nowhere exceed 3,000 ft. in 
elevation. 

The nearest harbors for deep-sea or ocean vessels are Port Clarence, 
60 miles northwest of Nome, and Golofnin Bay, the same distance north- 
east. It is not unlikely that one or both of these harbors will be con- 
nected with the Nome District by rail should the district prove as rich 
as present prospects indicate. Port Safety, a small harbor to the east of 
Cape Nome, will admit vessels drawing not over 8 ft. of water, but is 
not adequate for the accommodation of deep sea-going vessels. In front 
of Nome the sea is so shallow that the larger vessels cannot approach 
the shore, but are obliged to discharge their cargoes by means of boats 
and lighters, a method which is very precarious on account of the 
combers and breakers that usually sweep the coast. 

The mountains thus far examined are composed of mica-schists and 
limestone, alternating in layers and beds with each other. They are 
thin or medium bedded rocks, and strike and trend northeastward and 
southwestward, and dip southeastward at an angle of about 45°. The 
limestone is bluish gray, and comparatively fine grained, and more or 
less well metamorphosed, often becoming crystalline marble. The mica- 
schist is sometimes slaty, but it also shows considerable metamorphic 
action and is garnetiferous. Locally, the rocks are sometimes folded 
and traversed by quartz veins and veinlets of both quartz and calcite, 
with also some iron and copper pyrites. Pyrites are also disseminated 
sporadically in the schists. The quartz veins and veinlets traversing 
the rocks are supposed to be the source of the gold. Far back in the 
mountains, granite is said to occur, but it may be represented merely 
by granitoid dikes, some pebbles of which occur in the beach gravels. 

The tundra is composed of apparently marine gravels, derived from 
the rocks in the mountains, and is almost exclusively mica-schist and 
limestone. Toward the mountains the gravels are often coarse, carrying 
boulders of considerable size, but along the beach they have been largely 
reduced to fine gravel and sand by wave-action. It is in this reduced 
material that the beach gold occurs. In the gulches along the edge of 
the mountains the diggings are coarse gold, the largest nuggets found 
being about $350 each. Here the gold occurs on the bed rock under the 
creek gravels, which are 6 or 8 ft. in thickness. 

Along the beach the gold is quite fine, having been reduced by wave- 
action along with the gravel and sand to the size of bird shot, or even 
finer. Its occurrence here is, for the most part, under 2 or 3 ft. of gravel 
and sand, on a bottom layer of clay or argillaceous sand, called bed-rock 
by the miners. Thin layers of ruby sand inter-stratified along with the 
gravel, near the so-called bed-rock, are also often found to be richly 
auriferous. Beach diggings were operated last summer and fall for 
about 30 or more miles from Cape Nome to near Synrock. Coarse gold 
is mined in Anvil, Glacier, Dexter and Osborne Creeks and along Penny 
and Cripple Rivers. 

In the gulches the work is carried on by stripping, sluicing and, to 
some extent, by rocking, while on the beach the method of extracting 
the gold has thus far been almost exclusively by rocking. Here the 
water used for rocking is generally that of the ocean. In a few cases, 
however, the sea water has been raised by steam power, and sluices 
constructed along the beach. In the rocker the gold is caught on 
blankets, and, to some extent, on copper plates, coated with mercury. 
In some instances, where the:supply of copper plate could not equal the 
demand, the bottom of the rocker was covered by United States silver 
coins, principally $1 pieces, and these coated with the mercury, which 
caught the gold. During the latter part of last summer and fall it is 
estimated that an average of about 2,000 men were working along the 
beach, and that they took out an average of about $20 per day per man. 
In many cases the amount taken out was much greater. The tundra 
between the beach and the base of the mountains has been prospected 
to some extent and has not infrequently yielded from 10c. to 30c. per 
pan. Capital, however, will doubtless be required to handle the tundra 
with profit. The benches in the lower region of the mountains have 
been found to be auriferous and have been largely staked. 

The country about the head of the Soloman and Bonanza Rivers, 40 
miles northeast of Nome, reports good prospects. In the Golofnin Bay 
country, on Fish River and its tributaries, coarse gold was taken out last 
summer. At Ophir Creek, one of the chief tributaries, a single claim 
is said to have yielded $75,000. Prospects have also been reported on the 
western shore of Norton Bay. Late last fall it was rumored that gold 
had been found at Cape York by a native employed in herding the gov- 
ernment reindeer. These rumors have since been more than verified 
by Capt. Jarvis, who visited this region with the United States revenue 
cutter “Bear” and by a recent number of the “Alaskan Miner,” pub- 
lished at Juneau, which reports the country rich, and that more than 
nine square miles of it were staked late in November and early in De- 
cember. ‘There seems good reason to infer that substantially the entire 
southern half of this large peninsula, covering 8,000 or 10,000 square 
miles, is gold bearing, and much of it very rich. It lies in the great 
Yukon gold belt, extending from the Klondike westward, and probably 
continuing across Behring Sea into Siberia. It seems more than prob- 
able that the Siberian Coast will be visited by enterprising American 
prospectors before another season has passed. 

There is no timber in the Nome District. The nearest approach to it 
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is a scanty growth of very stunted willow or elm along some of the 
waterways, but it is wholly inadequate for ordinary camping purposes. 
A growth of moss, which furnishes an abundance of food for reindeer, 
covers the surface except in the upper slopes of the mountains. There 
is. however, a sufficient growth of grass to sustain horses and cattle 
during the short summer months. 

The climate of Cape Nome is mild, and for the most part moist or 
rainy during the summer, but cold and severe in the winter, which 
extends from late in October to May. The climate, however, is health- 
ful. Last summer the only difficulty the population of Nome seemed 
to encounter was typhoid fever, and this, it seems likely, would not have 
occurred with a good drainage system and a wholesome water supply, 
which may be readily obtained with a little care and labor. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Brunswick Consolidated Gold Mining, California. 


The report of this company for the year 1899 shows receipts as fol- 
lows: Balance from previous year, $84; bullion account, $77,863; mis- 
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latter part of March we completed station at No. 10 level, and drifted 
back in foot wall 45 ft. where we cut a 14 in. ledge. The vein carried 
so much water that we were compelled to stop work in drifts, and make 
preparations for a 12 in. plunger pump at this level. To do this work 
properly so as not to interfere with sinking the main shaft in the future, 
and to place those big pumps in line, and make room for double hoist, 
we were obliged to remove from the east side of main shaft a strip of 
hard rock 500 ft. in length, 8 by 6 ft. at the 900 level, and 5 by 6 ft. at 
400 level. We have been advancing this work during the year, at same 
time keeping the mill running when possible. During July and August 
we built 750 ft. of new flume in drain tunnel to prevent any possibility of 
the water being pumped returning to the mine. We also built new 
blacksmith shop, coal house, car house, and tool house. 

“On November 19th we had 200 ft. of main shaft to complete; on that 
date we stopped work everywhere in the mine except the shaft, and 
completed the work of widening, and timbering December 23d. On 
December 24th we commenced laying the sills for the new double track 
from the 700 level to the surface. We have removed all old track, sills, 
ladders, etc., and replaced them by new. The double track is made of 
30-lb. rails anchored to the foot wall. We purchased the rails when iron 





POWER STATION AND TIPPLE, 


cellaneous receipts at mine, $1,047; assessment No. 13, $14,407; superin- 
tendent’s overdraft, $14,062; total, $107,463. The charges were: Mine 
and mill expenses, $87,916; New York expenses, $1,762; San Francisco 
expenses, $2,077; superintendent’s overdraft, last annual statement, 


Te 


UREKA MINE No. 381. 


was cheap, and the extra weight makes the track that much stronger. 
In order to get the main shaft in its present shape, we have removed 
1,500 tons of hard rock. To blast out this rock without injury to pumps, 
columns, etc., required the greatest care. The double track is completed 








View ABOVE ENTRANCE TO EUREKA MLNE NO. 30. 


$15,581; total, $107,356. This left a balance at the close of the year of 
hei te 

Superintendent C. H. Mallen’s report says: “There has been a very 
large amount of improvement work done in the mine, and on the sur- 
face during the year. In February we laid 1,600 ft. of 15 in. pipe to 
connect with the Maryland pipe line to give us hoisting and pumping 
power. While making this change in pipe line we removed the old 
hoisting foundation, and replaced it with a solid concrete double rail 
foundation, suitable for the double track we intended to put in. In the 


to the mouth of main shaft, and we are now engaged in erecting the 
new gallows frame, and double hoist. We have driven 527 ft. of drills and 
crosscuts, and 513 ft. of ore chutes and upraises. The face of the west 
drift No. 10 station shows 45 in. of ore, and east drift 18 in. We have 
hoistéd and milled 6,004 tons of ore that averaged $11.30 per ton. On 
December 29th we changed our water power from the old Maryland pipe 
line to the new South Yuba system which gives us an additional 100 ft. 
head at 2c. less per miner’s inch. The Brunswick now has a first-class 
electric and water power.” 
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Borax Consolidated, Limited. 


_In the report issued in London, and covering the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1899, directors state that the profits for that period, after 
providing for all managment and administration expenses, aggregate 
£243,036. The requirements for the debenture interest for the year, 
and the interim dividend on the preference shares, amounted to £35,688, 
leaving a sum of £207,348 to be dealt with. The net profits made by 
the concerns taken over by Borax Consolidated, Limited, from October 
1st, 1898, to the date of its incorporation (estimated at £35,000) are not 
available for distribution, and the directors have placed this amount 
to a special fund, called a property reserve account, and propose to 
write off to this account the whole of the amount appearing in the 
balance-sheet under the head of preliminary expenses and expenditure 
on inspection of properties, £23,610, leaving a balance of £11,389 to the 
credit of this account. The sum of £12,500 has been placed to deprecia- 
tion reserve account, and £4,617 to the credit of the debenture stock 
redemption sinking fund. Of the balance of £155,230, the dividend on 
the preference shares for the six months ending September 30th, paid 
on November ist, absorbs £22,000; and from the residue the directors 
propose to pay a dividend of 25s. per share (less income tax) on the 
ordinary shares, £75,000; to place to general reserve, £50,000, and to 
carry forward, £8,230. 

Owing to the fact that the company was incorporated in January, 
1899, it was practically only from that date that the company began 
to derive benefit from the amalgamation; on the other hand, it may 
be noted that some of the administration expenses commenced with 
the incorporation of the present company, and may consequently be 
expected to amount to a somewhat larger sum in future years. The 
advantages looked for from the amalgamation are, in the opinion of the 
directors, likely to be fully realized. In addition to the arrangements 
made with refiners of borax for the supply of crude material from 
the company’s mines, which were referred to in the prospectus, con- 
tracts with other refiners have since been entered into, some of which 
on September 30th last had not yet come into operation, and the com- 
pany has now contracted to supply crude material for some years to 
come to most of the borax refiners in the world. 

The demand for borax and the various products manufactured by the 
company has been very good, and its works in England and abroad 
have been kept fully employed. The prospects for the current year 
in this branch of the company’s business are also considered highly 
satisfactory, as a large number of contracts have already been secured. 
The capacity of the works has been increased, the buildings and plant 
have been kept in an efficient state of repair, and economies effected 
by improvments and additions thereto. The directors have thought it 
well to consolidate the position of the company by the acquisition of 
certain further properties, which they consider will prove a source 
of strength to it in the future; and for the purpose of providing the 
necessary funds, without unduly encroaching on the company’s work- 
ing capital, and pending the issue of further debenture stock, a tem- 
porary loan has been arranged. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE THAT MINE OPERATOR WAS NOT 
NEGLIGENT.—In an action for injuries received while employed in a 
mine, by the falling of its roof, evidence that such roof was supported 
by a post; that such support was sufficient for the purpose, and made a 
reasonably safe place for the men to work; that is was such as was 
usually employed in all well-regulated mines; that it was impossible to 
absolutely guard against such accidents, which were among the risks 
of the business—is sufficient to disprove negligence on the part of the 
operator of the mine, under an allegation that it had been negligent in 
failing to properly scaffold that portion of the mine.—Choctaw, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Company vs. Nicholas (53 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 475); Supreme Court, Indian Territory. 





CREDITOR OF LESSEE HAS NO LIEN IN COLORADO.—The me- 
chanics’ lien act of Colorado (Session Laws 1895, p. 202, sec. 8), provid- 
ing for a lien against mining property in favor of those who do work or 
furnish material for the development of mines, applies only where such 
work or material is furnished on a contract made with the owner of the 
property, or one acting by his authority as agent or contractor, and not 
where the contract was made by and for the benefit of a lessee. The 
office of a proviso, in a statute, is to limit, rather than to enlarge; and 
the proviso in the above section, as amended, that the section shall not 
apply to owners of mines who lease the same in small blocks, does not 
enlarge the section by making it apply to all owners who do not thus 
lease their lands.—Wilkins vs. Abell (58 Pacific Reporter, 612); Supreme 
Court of Colorado. 





STATUTES DO NOT RELIEVE FROM COMMON LAW LIABILITY 
OF MINE OWNER.—The law of Illinois regulating coal mining, requir- 
ing mine owners to keep on hand a supply of timbers, and deliver same 
as required to the miners to enable them to properly secure the work- 
ings for their own safety do not relieve the owners of all responsibility 
for the condition of the roofs of the mine, nor supersede the require- 
ments of the common law that the employer shall furnish the employee 
a reasonably safe piace to work, as applied to a driver of cars over 
tracks in a mine entry, who has nothing to do with the propping of the 
roofs, and especially where the mine owner has been notified of the 
unsafe condition of the roof of the entry, and had assumed to repair it. 
The driver of loaded coal cars in a mine, drawn by a mule, cannot be 
held guilty of negligence as a matter of law, in attempting to climb over 
and in front of a moving car; there being no evidence as to the speed 
of such cars.—Consolidated Coal Company ys. Bokamp (54 Northeastern 
Reporter, 9); Supreme Court of Illinois. 
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AN AUTOMATIC PRECISION DIVIDING ENGINE. 





The strides made within the last decade in the accurate topography 
and triangulation of the entire area of the United States—of which 
however but 1/15 part has been thus surveyed—have doubtless influenced 
the completion of what bids fair to rank as the most accurate machine 
for dividing and graduating the circles for the theodolites used in the 
consummation of this work, which has, up to the present time, been 
constructed. The designer and builder of this machine, Mr. Geo. L., 
Buff of Boston, recently of the firm of Buff & Berger, but now the 
president and manager of the new factory of the Buff & Buff Manu- 
facturing Company of Boston, is constructing two more such machines 
one of which is to the order of a foreign government. 

In accordance with the quality of the work performed upon this ma- 
chine, a brief notice of the location of the same and the exceptional 
provisions taken to guard against all errors due to external factors 
may give the engineer an indication of the delicate manipulation es- 
sential in the graduating of the horizontal circle of an engineer’s tran- 
sit. Situated some 6 miles outside of Boston, a completely isolated 
building, upon a solid ledge of rock, is devoted solely to this and one 
other machine. From the exterior, the building has a curious feature, 
as no windows are visible. Entering through a double vestibule we are 
ushered into an ante-room from which admission is gained to the gradu- 
ating room itself. In this room, it would seem at first glance, as if an 
absolutely tight space had been provided, but further investigation dis- 
closes a heating duct, which by simple thermostatic control maintains 
the temperature of the room closely to 70° at all times. Illumination 
during the adjusting and setting-up process is received from incandes- 
cent lamps overhead, which source of light is, however, dispensed 
with in the actual graduating, so that the machine is actually run in 
the dark. 

For the foundation of the graduating engine, a solid lead floor, sup- 
ported by the piers and walls, which latter extend to bed-rock, pro- 
vides for the elimination of any stray vibrations. The power to drive 
the machines is obtained from an underground shaft direct from the 
main shops, a source of power found to be productive of more uniform 
speed than is possible by the use of an independent motor. For the 
application of the power, small friction clutch pulleys are employed, 
operated from outside the actual graduating room. 

We will first take up the operation and then the construction of this 
remarkable machine. In the operation or cutting of a complete circu- 
lar graduation upon the silver surface of the circle to be afterward 
embodied in the engineer’s transit, our attention is first called to the 
form of the cutters for engraving the lines. These tools are ground 
and sharpened in a special machine to obtain the exact equivalent an- 
gles, of which there are seven distinct ones. The need of this is such a 
disposition of the cutting angles that, as the keenness is gradually 
lessened, the same width of line will still be cut, and thus prevent any 
error from creeping in, through difference of width of first line and 
last line cut. Obviously long years of experience can be the only dic- 
tator in this. 

The circle of the theodolite is now firmly fastened to the circle of 
the machine and an auxiliary attachment, having an astronomical 
level-vial of 1 second of an arc sensitiveness, is called into use to accu- 
rately center and level the former. Repetition of this action brings out 
the feature of great perseverance, so essential in such work, and also 
shows by the fact that in Boston proper the manipulation of such a deli- 
cate level-bubble would be impossible on account of the oscillation. 
Having this accomplished, the mechanism of the machine is adjusted 
to the needs of the case and all the connections are made in order to 
equalize the temperature. After 30 minutes duration the power is then 
applied and the machine begins to revolve slowly but not to graduate. 
This final process of starting the cutter in its work is soon performed 
by an automatic finger arrangement which lowers the poised cutter 
and at the finishing cut as effectively raises it up again. As viewed 
through the small observation window, the mechanical movements of 
the entire machine while engaged in the actual graduating process are 
extremely interesting, and comparatively simple, considering the large 
number of movements obtained. 

The construction is of iron and steel alone, to gain that desirable 
coefficient of minimum friction, as well as an extremely small coefficient 
of expansion. Their use for such a critical purpose marks a new de- 
parture from the generally accepted metals for such use. The skepti- 
cism of almost every maker heretofore toward attempting to cut the 
teeth of the main circle in anything but a composition brass has been 
set aside and they have been cut directly in the annealed iron. The 
success of this venture and the remarkably smooth and perfect form 
of the teeth is doubtless due in part to the scheme pursued in the cut- 
ting as well as to the superior grade of charcoal iron now procurable, 
which, for homogeneity and close grain, much resembles a composition 
metal. The moving parts and centers are all of the finest steel, hard- 
ened and ground by special precision machinery to an absolute fit. 

The automatic part consists of a few cams which are readily adaptable 
to the various styles of graduations. Their noiseless motion and posi- 
tiveness of action constitute the two most noticeable features. Reason- 
ing merely from their very simplicity, they evidently constitute one of 
the best mechanisms for transmitting the accuracies of the original to 
the duplicate circle. 

Referring to the cut, Fig. 1, a first impression of extreme compact- 
ness is fully corroborated by inspection; the total weight of the ma- 
chine, 1,900 Ibs., makes it the heaviest machine of its type in this coun- 
try. The capacities of this machine are any form of circular graduation 
to a minimum of a 2-in. reading for the verniers. The Buff & Buff Com- 
pany of Boston, of whose equipment this machine is part, is, under the 
present management, devoting particular attention to the higher grade 
of triangulating and mining instruments. The theodolite No. 3,026 is a 
new type of several, and the searching tests made upon the graduations 
and workmanship throughout to sustain the high character of the 
graduation has clearly demonstrated the accuracies in this machine 
beyond those in the older machine of this same concern. 
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A summary of the reports, as shown in the measurements of the 
angles of a large triangle, when corrected for spherical excess, close 
the triangle to within 0.26 second of arc; the best result that has 
heretofore been reached is 0.38 second of are. In their remodeled types 
these theodolites present a few important changes, the most important 
of which is in the telescopes whereby the ideal astronomical conditions 
of focal depth are more nearly reached, thus providing these transits 
with increased illumination and sharpness of field up to the very edge. 

Fig. 2 shows the remodeled mining transit, made by the Buff & Buff 
Company, on similar lines to the theodolite. 


FLORIDA LAND PEBBLE PHOSPHATE. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by William B. Phillips. 








During a recent trip into Polk County, Florida, the center of the peb- 
ble phosphate industry, I was impressed with the revival of interest in 
this variety of crude phosphate, and the ingenuity displayed in over- 
coming some of the difficulties attending upon the mining of land peb- 
ble. The business has passed through many vissitudes, and at one time 
it appeared as if the lessening profits would soon come to the vanishing 
point. 

, Speculation was rife and almost any land that had pebble on it was 
considered the foundation of a fortune. Many ill advised enterprises 





Fig. 1.—No. 2 GRADUATING ENGINE, BUILT BY GEO. L. BUFF. 


were begun, and most of them soon came to grief. In a little pamphlet, 
published in 1891, there is given a list of 18 companies, 10 in Polk and 8 
in De Soto County, with a total capital of $5,165,000, and a daily capacity 
of 2,375 tons. Nearly all of these companies were organized within 15 
months, as in 1890 there were but three, all of them in De Soto County. 
For a while some of them seemed to flourish, but it was not long before 
the “‘capital’’ became exhausted and the daily capacity fell to a few car- 
loads. To-day the industry is carried on by a mere fraction of the num- 
ber of companies organized in the flush times, and conditions have 
changed. It has been found that the digging of land pebble is not so 
simple as it looked, and that it required the best of men and of methods 
to win out. The old statement that 3 ft. of pebble could be profitably 
mined on removal of 12 ft. of over-burden has been tacked up as a warn- 
ing to the average tenderfoot, who came down in a Pullman and went 
back on a lie-pass. It was inevitable that the law of the survival of the 
fittest should apply, and it did apply. After so long a time those who 
went into Polk County with a determination to succeed, and who were 
backed by money and experience gained elsewhere, have found it profit- 
able, and to-day there is abundant evidence that there is money in land 
pebble. 7 

It would appear that success has been reached by considering each 
separate deposit as a separate problem to be solved in and for itself. 
There are, of course, certain general principles that govern all cases, 
but each deposit is so differentiated from neighboring deposits, and in- 
deed from itself, so to speak, that what is true here is not true there, 
and what is true to-day is not true to-morrow. Individual deposits 
present marked differences within narrow areas, and a system of min- 
ing, transporting and washing that may be yielding good results to-day 
may have to be changed to-morrow—not changed radically, but in some 
important detail. The character of the over-burden may change, the 
matrix in which the pebble occurs may change, and the nature of the 
pebble itself, while perhaps the minor variant, yet may not always be 
the same. Perhaps the most troublesome feature has been and is the 
nature of the matrix, for upon this especially depends the possibility of 
cleaning the pebble. The over-burden may be thin and easily removed, 
the phosphate stratum may be from 10 to 20 ft. thick, and the character 
of the clean, dry pebble al! that even the most exacting foreign buyer 
could wish, but the cleaning of the pebble is the main thing. 

Questions of transporting the matrix and pebble to the washers are of 


much less importance than questions of cleaning the pebble after it 
reaches the washers, for it is here that the material is finally prepared 
for market. Mistakes may be made in removing the over-burden and in 
attacking the phosphate-stratum, and these may not be fatal, but peb- 
ble that is not clean is not marketable. The ordinary log-washer, mod- 
ified to suit emergencies, has commended itself as the most efficient ma- 
chine, and is in general use. Whether it would pay to jig some of the* 
material, or to employ some modification of the Luhrig coal washer, re- 
mains to be seen. But in either case, whether ore-jig or coal-washer, 
the material should first be thoroughly washed and scoured in a log- 
washer. In most cases this seems to be all that is required, and the 
pebble from the rinsing-screens comes out bright and clean. But in 
other cases, notably where the pebble is associated with a stiff bluish 
clay, extremely difficult to remove, I believe that jigging would give 
good results. This particular clay does not ball-up so much as break 
down into small pieces which are hard and soon become quite smooth. 
After so long a time it wears away by attrition, and gradually passes 
off in the wash-water, but this entails protracted scouring, the holding 
of the material a long time in the washer, or a multiplication of 
washers. 

Mr. J. H. Pratt, of Bartow, who has had a long and valuable experi- 





Fig. 2.—BUFF RE-MODELED MINING TRANSIT. 


ence with all kinds of Florida phosphates, informed me that in his 
prospecting work it has been his practice to wash the samples as soon 
as possible after drawing them. He has found that when the matrix 
becomes hard and has set to a sort of cement it is very difficult to wash. 
Clays that ball in the washer, even if the balls should carry off some 
phosphate, are much more easily removed than clays that break down 
into small, hard, smooth pieces. 

With a certain kind of matrix, carrying but a small amount of this 
stiff, bluish clay, the practice of hydraulicking the entire matrix into a 
sump and pumping the entire mass 2,000 ft. to the washers, has given 
good results. This practice is possible by connecting centrifugal pumps 
in tandem and the scouring and knocking about the stuff gets rend- 
ers it comparatively easy to wash. By the time it reaches the washers 
it is thoroughly disintegrated, and the work of separating the matrix 
from the pebble is performed by a log-washer and screens easily and 
rapidly. 

As to the quantity of water needed to remove the matrix and carry 
it to the washer there are, of course, some differences of opinion. How- 
ever, if results of this kind can be averaged, it seems that one cubic 
yard of matrix will require from 500 to 600 gallons of water, and this 
quantity will be increased to perhaps 1,000 gallons by the additional 
water at the washer and screens. But these figures are liable to con- 
siderable variations, depending largely upon the nature of the material 
and the care given to the washing. 

The ordinary basis of sale for land pebble is 68 per cent. of bone phos- 
phate and 3 per cent. of the combined oxides of iron and aluminum, with 
moisture at 2 per cent. Foreign buyers base their prices on water-free 
material, deducting from the weight of the cargo the amount of moist- 
ure it contains. For each unit of the combined oxides of iron and alum- 
inum above 3 per cent. two units of bone phosphate are deducted from 
the percentage of this substance as found by analysis. Thus if the 
ferric oxide and alumina together are 3.25 per cent., there is deducted 
0.50 per sent. from the bone phosphate, and so on until the ferric oxide 
and alumina are 4 per cent., when there is great difficulty in disposing 
of the cargo at all. The domestic market is not so exacting, but still 
no buyers seem to want material with over 4 per cent. of ferric oxide 
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and alumina, claiming that it is difficult to make good acid phosphate 
trom crude rock containing more of these substances. 

It is, therefore, apparent that in order to secure the best prices the 
rock, or pebble, must be as free from the objectionable oxides as pos- 
sible, and great care must be given to the mining and washing, to avoid 
deposits in which there is clay hard to remove, and to remove the clay. 
in the washer. There are to-day large deposits of good pebble in Polk 
County, which cannot be used because of the presence of iron and alum- 
ina in quantities above the specified limit. Some day, when the purer 
deposits have been exhausted, these will come into use, for acid phos- 
phate of excellent quality has been made in large quantities of rock 
containing from 7 to 10 per cent. of ferric oxide and alumina. I make 
this statement from personal knowledge, the dicta of agricultural ex- 
periment stations to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Fig. 1.—StTRApP CLIP. 





Fig. 2—CENTER CLIP. 


The current price of clean, dry pebble f. o. b. mines is about $3.25, and 
freight to Tampa, the chief exporting port, is $1,25, making the along- 
side price about $4.50. As to what it costs to put the pebble on the 
cars, that is another question, and need not be entered upon here. It 
is sufficient to say that there is great activity in Polk County, im- 
provements are constantly being made, and besides those already in 
operation some very large plants are being installed. The reader may 
make his own deductions. 


BURMA JADESTONE.—The absence of disturbances in the Mogaung 
District, coupled with steady mining operations throughout last year, 
says “Indian Engineering,” resulted in a larger output of jadestone, the 
exports by land to Western China having been greater than in 1897-98, 
while larger quantities were also brought down to Rangoon for ship- 
ment abroad. The exports of jade to China direct and through the 
Straits Settlements were 4,484 cwts. in 1898-99, against 3,861 cwts. in 
1897-98. 
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NEW CLIPS FOR WIRE ROPEWAYS. 





The design of a ropeway clip is a matter of great importance, since 
the clip is the attachment used to connect the carrier to the running 
rope. The illustrations herewith are of the two styles made by the 
California Wire Works of San Francisco, California, and used on the 
Hallidie ropeway. The strap clip, Fig. 1, is a serviceable device, but 
after several months’ use the straps become very thin from the wear on 
the supporting sheaves, and have to be renewed. Unless they are care- 
fully watched, there is danger of a carrier dropping off the rope. 

The center clip is, as shown in Fig. 2, made in two halves and dropped 
forged from machine steel. The two collars are punched from the solid 
plate and need no machine work whatever. The only machine work on 
the clip is the drilling of the hole for the cotter pin. The hemp center 





MINERS’ LAMP USING ACETYLENE GAs, 


or heart of the rope, is removed at the point where the clip is inserted 
and while the strands of the rope are apart, the halves of the clip are 
inserted; the collars and carrier put on, and the clip is ready to do 
duty. The end of the leaf that passes between the strands is enlarged 
on the end to occupy the space intended for the hemp center or heart 
of the rope. The hanging weight affords no tendency for the clip to 
come out of the rope and after the rope is in tension the strands resume 
their former position, there being no increase in size of the rope where 
the clip is inserted. 

The life of a strap on the strap clip is about five months, the life of 
the center clip is incalculable. This new invention will be greatly ap- 
preciated by all those mine owners operating single rope tramways. The 
center clip was patented May 9th, 1899, No. 624,648, and is the simplest 
clip on the market. Its ability to stand a torsional strain has been 
proven by supporting a weight of 1,980 lbs. before showing any weak- 
ness and 2,500 lbs. before being sufficiently distorted to prevent its pass- 


ing the supporting sheaves and horizontal terminal sheaves of the tram- 
way. 
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A MINER’S LAMP USING ACETYLENE GAS. 





Some trials have lately been made in the Neu-Diepenbrock III. mine 
owned by the Selbeck Mining Company, of a miner’s lamp fed with 
acetylene, designed by the Velo Company, of Dresden-Lobkau, Germany; 
and the results were satisfactory, although a few modifications in the 
direction of greater strength are recommended. The lamp is described 
in a note by Mr. Kuhn in the “Echo des Mines,” of Paris. 

This lamp, an open one, can be used conveniently and without danger 
in the roads and working places; and its illuminating power is ten times 
greater than that of an ordinary lamp, while it better withstands damp 
and air-currents. The illuminating power of an acetylene lamp is not 
diminished in bad air; but the flame of an oil lamp on the contrary 
becomes reduced appreciably in a foul air-current. Moreover, while 
water falling from the roof easily extimguishes the flame of an acetylene 
lamp, it can be relighted more readily than can an oil lamp. The clear 
light given by the acetylene flame facilitates inspection of the workings 
by the foreman; and an acetylene lamp placed 4 m. from the point where 
men are working gives sufficient light for them to see exactly what they 
are about, including the management of rock-drills. The cleaning of 
this lamp is a very simple matter; but it should be carefully overhauled 
before use, because a crack or a joint not perfectly tight might bring 
about an accident. 

A new safety lamp, fed with acetylene, is shown by the accompanying 
vertical and horizontal sections, in which C is the inner chamber for 
receiving a cartridge of calcium carbide, while the water contained in 
the annular space, A, surrounding it penetrates into the lower portion 
of this chamber by the passage, C' C*? C’, which is fitted with a valve that 
opens and closes in accordance with the pressure of the gas generated 
in chamber C. This lamp is lighted by a fixed platinum wire, made 
incandescent by an electric current; and, in order to obtain 8 hours’ 
lighting with the German miners’ lamp, it is sufficient to charge it with 
120 grammes of fresh carbide of calcium. It is necessary to obtain this 
substance in small quantities at a time, because of its deterioration by 
keeping, which increases the expense; and calcium carbide can be de- 
livered in the center of France for 0.70 fr. per kilogramme. Inasmuch 
as 120 grammes of carbide afford 8 hours’ lighting, the total expense, 
including repairs and maintenance, will not exceed 10 centimes (2c.) for 
10 hours. 


MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and corespondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Egitor E. & M. J.) 





41.—An interesting find of a 5% carat diamond, estimated to be worth 
nearly $300, was recently reported to a jeweler in San Diego, California, 
who identified the stone as an undoubted diamond. Further develop- 
ments are eagerly looked for by local capitalists. 





42.—Mr. C. R. Orcutt has recently added a 28-carat opal, cut and pol- 
ished by local talent, to his collection of the products of San Diego 
County, California. It is of flash fire pattern, though rather faint color, 
appearing colorless when uncut, but makes a very beautiful stone. Some 
specimens are very clear, more or less milky, but with more fire than 
any previously reported from that section. 





43, Mineral Collections in Chicago.—There are several fine collections 
of minerals in Chicago, though the city is as yet much behind East- 
ern cities in the number of mineral collectors. The finest mineral col- 
lection in Chicago is without a doubt, that belonging to the Field Col- 
umbian Museum. It consists of about 40,000 specimens, and new speci- 
mens are constantly being added. The Field Museum collection profited 
greatly through the World’s Fair; in fact, it was made up almost wholly 
through gifts and purchases at the Fair. The collection is well mounted, 
but because of bad light the specimens are never seen in their real 
beauty. Next to the Field Museum collection comes the Chicago Uni- 
versity display of minerals. The collection comprises some 5,000 or 
6,000 specimens, and, as a whole, is very attractive. This collection. 
like that at the Field Museum, was made almost wholly through pur- 
chases and gifts from the World’s Fair. Armour Institute exhibits a 
good collection of minerals, a few thousand in number. The Chicago 
Academy of Science at Lincoln Park has a mineral collection of about 
1,000 specimens. The mineral collection in the Chicago office of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal” has a thousand or more specimens 
on exhibition. A number of small schools and colleges about the city 
have mineral collections varying in size and importance. 





44.—P. R. E.—Bituminous Coal and Gypsum.—The sample of bitu- 
minous coal you send appears to be of good quality, but its percentage 
of carbon, freedom from sulphur, etc., can only be determined by 
analysis. The value of any coal seam depends on its location, quality, 
cost of mining, etc., questions which are for an engineer to investi- 
gate. Your supposed gypsum samples are not gypsum at all, as you 
might have easily told by trying them with a knife. Gypsum cuts 
easily, its hardness being but 1.5 to 2, cr but little more than talc. 
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One of your samples is a granular quartz. The other is a schist, a fine- 
grained quartz rock, with thin streaks of some talcy mineral. 





45.—F luorite.—We have an inquiry for the fluorspar crystals carrying 
silver (see No. 33, February 3d, 1900, page 144) found near Prescott, 
Arizona, the fluorspar being mined as a fluxing material, and shall be 


pleased to hear from any of our readers who can furnish such speci- 
mens. 





46.—A. M.—Gold Ore.—The handsome little specimen containing free 
gold, that you send us, is too small, and contains too great a variety of 
minerals for determination without analysis. The white rock is appa- 
rently a mixture of feldspar and barite. The dark mineral is apparently 
a mixture of sulphides, some of it is argentite. 





47.—Gold Ore from near Silverton, Colorado.—Certain free-gold ores 
near Silverton, Colorado, make curious and interesting cabinet speci- 
mens when cut and polished. The gold occurs in a conglomerate, the 
pebbles being quartzite and the matrix dolomite. Such _§ speci- 
mens on a polished surface show the original bedding planes of the 
quartzite pebbles, a series of fractures crossing both the matrix and 
the pebbles, and then a fine network of gold veins crossing the peb- 
bles, the cement and the fractures. 





48.—W. A. B.—Selenite——The crystal you send is a very pretty one, 
showing the terminations very well, also the twinning habit of the 
mineral. We have seen similar crystals from near Put-in Bay, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





49.—Minerals in Demand.—Mineral specimen dealers throughout the 
country are looking for fine specimens of rhodochrosite, rhodonite, 
axinite, apatite, autunite, cerargyrite, crocoite, titanite and vanadanite, 
stibnite in fine crystals and pyromorphite specimens are in fair sup- 
ply, but particularly choice specimens are scarce. It is probable that 
few men of those engaged in mining understand the value of mineral 
specimens, that is, specimens suitable for mineral collections. Doubt- 
less there are many mines in which are found, from time to time, speci- 
mens that would fetch high prices if sold to mineral dealers, but such 
specimens go to the mill or the waste dump. Miners and prospectors 
would find it to their advantage to be on the lookout for choice mineral 
specimens, and a sample sent to any mineral dealer would soon bring 
an answer as to value, etc. A really fine rhodochrosite specimen cannot 
be bought for less than $25, and prices run up to $200 for particularly 
choice ones. Good rhodonite specimens will bring $15 and up. Axinite 
specimens of good quality will bring $5 and up. Choice crocoite speci- 
mens sell from $10 up to $75. Pyromorphite specimens are in demand 
at $5 and up. Mineral dealers will always pay fair prices for really 
good specimens of mineral and will spend considerable money to control 
a particularly fine find. 





50.—Minerals of Northern Arkansas.—Northern Arkansas offers mag- 
nificent opportunity to the mineral collector now that the transportation 
facilfties are being improved. In the zinc deposits of Marion and other 
counties, mines are opened which produce from the same mine sulphide, 
carbonate, hydrocarbonate and silicate of zinc specimens, a combina- 
tion, it is safe to say, never met in one mine before. Beautiful speci- 
mens of smithsonite are found, kidney-shaped specimens of this min- 
eral, grey and greenish in color, with velvet-like surfaces, were taken 
from a mine a few miles east of Yellville. Some splendid specimens 
of the comparatively new mineral, marionite, hydro-carbonate of zinc, 
or, more properly called, hydrozincite, have been taken from a mine 
near Marion and from a mine at Yellville, the usual combination with 
smithsonite not having been observed in some of the specimens. From 
Yellville there have been taken some very pretty specimens of the 
yellow smithsonite, commonly called “turkey fat” ore. A few of 
the specimens were colored an orange yellow by greenockite and would 
have delighted the eye of any mineral collector. Sphalerite, or the 
sulphide of zinc, occurs, but not in large quantity, and what is found 
has the appearance of changing to calamine or smithsonite. A syste- 
matic investigation of the Arkansas zinc territory would doubtless 
prove immensely valuable to the mineral collecting element, for not 
only does zine occur in numerous shapes, but fine specimens of barite, 
calcite, gypsum in a number of colors, aragonite and other minerals 
have been found. The Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad 
now runs a daily stage line from West Plains, Missouri, to the zinc 
fields, and the ’Frisco Line has a stage from Eureka Springs to Yell- 
ville and Marion. 


COAL TRADE OF BELGIUM.—Exports of coal from Belgium in 1899 
were 4,563,458 metric tons, against 4,579,955 tons in 1898. The imports 
in 1899 were 2,839,428 tons, against 2,202,507 tons in 1898. This shows 
a decrease last year of 16,497 tons, or 0.4 per cent., in exports, and an 
increase of 636,921 tons, or 28.9 per cent., in imports. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special proviuce, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stocks. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from_ corresponderts. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Gold in Mineral Springs.—Is there any scientific record of any min- 
eral springs in the United States carrying gold in solution? I do not 
know but that it may be common for mineral springs to carry gold in 
very small quantities —W. D. 


Answer.—We believe that gold has been detected in very minute 
quantities in the waters of some mineral springs. We do not, however, 
know of any scientific record of the facts. 





Locating on Patented Lands.—According to United States mining laws 
can land be staked upon where gold and silver have been recently dis- 
rovered but where said lands have been bought under a railroad grant 
and have been occupied and partially used for agricultural purposes for 
over 20 years?—F. V. N. 


Answer.—No locations can be made under the circumstances you 
mention. The land having been patented by the United States to the 
grantee and conveyed to others, it would be very difficult to attack the 
title. The only way, probably, in which it could be done would be by 
proving fraud in the original conveyance—that is, by proving that it 
was known to be mineral land at the time it was patented as agri- 
cultural land. As your discovery is recent, and the land was patented 
20 years ago, you could not do this, 





Coal in Cuba and Porto Rico.—Can you tell me whether there are 
any coal mines or coal deposits in our new possessions in the West 
Indies?—J. E. 


Answer.—There are no coal mines in Porto Rico. Lignite is found 
in several places on the north shore of the island, but has never been 
worked to any extent. One or two outcrops have been tried, but there 
is said to have been so much sulphur or iron pyrites in the coal that 
its use was abandoned. 

There are no coal mines in Cuba, and no coal is known in the island, 
though asphalt and bituminous shale exist, and there are some indica- 
tions of petroleum. See “Engineering and Mining Journal,” Septem- 
ber 10th, 1898. 





Manganese Ore Consumption.—Steel Works.—What is the quantity of 
manganese ore used by the steel works of the United States? Can you 
give me a list of the works in the United States manufacturing steel? 
Or tell me where such a list can be obtained ?—F. I. C. 


Answer.—The production of manganese ores and manganiferous iron 
ores in the United States in 1898 was 217,782 tons; imports, 14,885 tons; 
approximate consumption, 232,667 tons. The figures for 1899 are not 
yet complete. See “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume VII. 

We could not possibly give a list of the steel works of the United 
States in the space at our disposal. You can obtain the names and 
locations of those works from the “Directory’”’ published by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association in Philadelphia. This gives a complete 
list. 





Strontia.—Will you advise me whether there is a market for celestite 
or crude strontia in any form? If so, what is the price? Can you refer 
me to any source of information as to the commercial supply; also as 
to European production?—C. H. B. 


Answer.—There is some market for strontia or strontium sulphate. 
That used in the United States is nearly all imported. In 1897 about 
40 tons were mined at Put-in-Bay, Ohio; in 1898 and 1899 only small 
quantities were taken out for experimental purposes. No quotations 
can be obtained for the mineral in New York; but we are informed 
that not more than $2.50 or $3 per ton can be obtained for crude min- 
eral in Liverpool or Antwerp. The production in Great Britain in 1898 
was 12,491 tons. 

Consult “The Mineral Industry,” Volume VI. 





The Bromo-Cyanogen Process.—I have noticed in the London “Finan- 
cial Times,” January 24th and 27th, favorable statements in regard to 
the Sulman-Teed bromo-cyanogen process of ore treatment in recover- 
ing the gold from the sulpho-telluride ores of Hannans, Western Aus- 
tralia, without previous roasting. Has anything been published on 
this matter or is definite information obtainable? I see also that it 
is quoted that the process is used successfully on auriferous mispickel 
ores in Ontario.—E. L. 

Answer.—We have not yet received the particulars of the tests you 
refer to in the mines of Western Australia. Tests have been made in 
Ontario. An account of the tests at Deloro, Ontario, and also of earlier 
experiments in Western Australia, is given in “The Mineral Industry,” 
Volume VI, pages 345-348. See also the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal,” February 23d, March 30th, April 20th and May 25th, 1895; and 
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January 30th, 1897. Further information on this process, from any 
reader, who has facts or experience, would be acceptable. 





Chrome Ore.—Can you inform me as to the New York value of chrome 
iron ore, 47 to 52 per cent.? Should such ore be shipped crude from the 
mine, and if so what price should it bring? Where can a market for 
chrome oxide be found?—T. K. B. 


Answer.—The current value of chrome ore, running about 50 per 
cent. sequioxide of chromium, in New York, is $20 to $21 per ton. 
Most of the ore sold in that city is imported, coming from Turkey, 
Canada, and more recently from Newfoundland. The market for the 
ore is found in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The ore is sold 
in the lump as it comes from the mine; it requires no treatment beyond 
washing, or some similar treatment, to free it from clay and other 
foreign matters. 

Formerly most of the ore was sold through importers and jobbers. 
At the present time the large chemical companies generally contract for 
their supplies directly with the mines. 





Powdered Ore in the Open-Hearth Steel Furnace.—Is there any record 
of the use of fine or powdered iron ore in the open-hearth steel furnace? 
—A. K. E. 


Answer.—In a paper read before the Iron and Steel Institute in Man- 
chester, England, August, 1899, Prof. J. Wiborgh says: ‘Experiments 
on the substitution of powdered for lump ore in the open-hearth fur- 
nace were made by Dr. H. Molander in the basic open-hearth furnace 
at Hofors in September, 1897. The material used was concentrated ore 
from the Lulea magnetic separating works, which contains 72 per cent. 
iron and 0.1 per cent. phosphorus; the average size of the grains being 
about 1 mm. Four successive charges were made, the first three, pig 
iron, scrap and ore concentrates, which were worked in the same man- 
ner as those with the Kungsgrufra lump ore usually used in the fur- 
naces; in the fourth, pig iron and concentrates alone were used, with 
some limestone, the final additions of ferro-manganese and ferro- 
silicon being made in the usual way. The final charge consisted of 11.1 
tons pig iron and 1.22 tons of concentrates, which should, according 
to previous experience, have yielded about 92 per cent. of the weight 
in steel ingots, or 10.21 tons. The actual weight obtained was 10.87 
tons, showing an excess of 0.66 ton recovered from the 1.22 tons of 
ore added; corresponding to a reduction of 57 out of the 72 units, or a 
utilization of 75 per cent. of the iron in the ore. The time required for 
making the chargé was about one-half more than when scrap was used; 
but Dr. Molander considers that, with longer experience in working this 
method, the time might be reduced, and also the quantity of ore in- 
creased from 11 to 15 per cent. of the weight of the pig iron. A 

“Another application, due to I. A. Brinell, is an improvement on 
the Ellershausen process of incorporating the ore with the pig iron at 
the moment of casting. An ingot mold is partly filled with fluid metal 
from a ladle, and when it is about to solidify a quantity of fine ore 
is thrown on the surface, and this is repeated till the mold is full. 
From 12 to 15 per cent. of the ore can be added without notably lessening 
the cohesion of the ingots, which are to be used instead of pig iron in 
the open-hearth furnace charge. Rich and heavy concentrates are ad- 
mirably adapted for this use.” 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cenis. 





Week Ending January 30th, 1900. 


642,150. PUMPING MECHANISM.—John Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
combination with separate fluid conveyors, and means for applying 
pressure alternately to the contents of said conveyors, of a com- 
pensator or pressure-equalizing device connecting said conveyors, 
having relief valves and a common compensating lever connected 
with the stems of said valves. 


STAMP FOR CRUSHING ORES. Frederick A. Parnell, London, Eng- 
land. The combination with a shoe and a base, A, of a frame, C, 
rising from said base and consisting of inclined braces connected 
together at top and diverging at bottom, and respectively con- 
nected to said base at front and rear, a cross beam, D, carried 
by the upper side of said frames at one side of the vertical axis 
of the die, a cylinder, G, carried by said cross beam, a piston, L, 
in said cylinder, connected to said shoe for reciprocating it, and 
means for revolving said piston. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUND INGOTS. James. C. Russell, 
Pittsburg, Pa., assignor of one-third to Charles A. Fagan and 
Joseph G. Vilsack, same place. The method consists in bending 
transversely a plate of low-carbon metal into U shape so as to 
form a protecting or inclosing end portion, inserting metal of 
greater carbon content than the plate into the cavity formed by 
the bending, heating the body thus formed, and then rolling the 
same. 

COMPOUND INGOT. James C. Russell, Pittsburg, Pa., assignor of 
one-third to Charles A. Fagan and Joseph G. Vilsack, same place. 
A compound ingot composed of a plate of low-carbon metal trans- 
versely bent to U shape to form outside layers and but one pro- 
tecting end portion, and a layer of high-carbon metal or alternate 
layers of high and low-carbon metal cast between the arms of said 
U-shaped plate. 

EXCAVATING APPARATUS. John Titus, Oyster Bay, and William 
Titus, North Hempstead, N. Y. The combination with a movable 
excavating apparatus, of a movable platform, a drum carried 


642,152. 


642,157. 


642,158. 


642,175. 
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642,200 and 642,201. 


642,202. 


642,203. 


642,237. 


642,320. 


642,334. 


642,356. 


642,358. 


612 373. 


AMALGAMATOR. John L. Bradbury, 


APPARATUS FOR VENTILATING 


CENTRIFUGAL 


PROCESS OF MAKING ALUMINUM PAINT. 








thereon, a drum independent of the platform, a frame for carrying 
the two drums constructed with side pieces arranged to move longi- 
tudinally upon each other, idler pulleys carried by said frame, 
and a carrier apron carried by the drums and looped around the 
idler pulleys so that its carrying length may be varied by the 
shortening or lengthening of the frame. 


MINE GATE. Newton K. Bowman, North Lawrence, 
Ohio. In a self-closing mine gate, rock shafts disposed upon oppo- 
site sides of the plane of the gate, positive interlocking means be- 
tween said rock shafts for effecting a simultaneous movement 
thereof in opposite directions, means connecting one of the rock 
shafts with the gate to compel an opening thereof when the rock 
shafts are operated, and actuating means operatively connected 
with each of the rock shafts, and adapted to be engaged by a 
moving car. 

San Francisco, Cal. The 
combination with a closed receiver or vessel for the material to 
be treated, having flat interior sides, of a drive shaft extending 
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642,208. 
through, a frame within which the shaft is mounted, means for 
imparting rotary motion to the shaft and _ receiver or vessel, and 
of a series of breaking arms arranged within the receiver and se- 
curely attached to the sides thereof. 
COMBINED TRANSIT AND GRAVITY LEVEL. 


Frank C. Brown, 


yelan olo., assignor to John Beal and Oscar J. Smith, Ber- 
nwa Cake. The combination of a supporting frame, of a weighted 
rod mounted to vibrate freely therein, its upper extremity being 
fashioned to support a telescope, and a spring attached to the 
casing and adapted to engage the weighted extremity of the rod 
for locking the latter in the desired position. 

MINES. ee P. a 
cranton, Pa. The combination of a fan wheel, having fans an 
mae encircling and engaging with the outer ends of said fans; with 
curved bolts and a collar provided with set screw, the collar adapt- 
ed to engage with a radial arm of the fan wheel, and in such re- 
lation as to give the fans or blades a twisted or varying slope 

when their outer corners are secured by the curved bolts. 


STEAM PUMPING ENGINE. Henry M. Lane, Norwood, Ohio. In 


a pumping plant, a tower composed of a number of vertical sup- 
corinne frames braced together, side by side, around a polygonal 
area; in combination with pumps within said frames and a driving 
engine supported over each pump by its enclosing framework. 


SEPARATOR. John_ J. Berrigan, Avon, WN. Y., 
assignor to the De Laval Separator Company of New Jersey. The 
combination with the revolving bowl of a centrifugal separator, of 
a shaft connected with the lower portion thereof for driving the 
same, means to drive said shaft, an independent hollow shaft pro- 
jecting from the top of the bowl, and yielding bearings for said 
last-mentioned shaft. 


PROCESS OF PRODUCING ALLOYS OF HYDROGEN AND IRON. 


George W. Gesner, New York, N. Y. The process consists in first 
puddling the iron, subsequently reducing it to a form presenting 





642,234. 


a greatly extended surface, heating such iron in the presence of 
fres hydrogen and allowing time for the latter to be absorbed, and 
subsequently detaching and melting the scale thus produced. 


ORE-ROASTING AND DESULPHURIZING FURNACE. Albert C. 


Johnson, Baltimore, Md. In a furnace, longitudinal side beams 
having intersecting lateral and vertical slots, in combination with 
a reciprocating rake, the latter comprising a head with right- 
angled ends, and a rake pivoted to said head, endless chains or 
cables connected with the angular ends of the rake heads and 
supported in the slots and on exterior idlers, and means for re- 
ciprocating the chains or cables. 


FURNACE FOR BRICK KILNS. Otto Cc. Oehler, St. Louis, Mo. 


mbustion chamber provided with grate bars, an outlet leading 
oe said combustion chamber to the kiln or other object to be 
heated, a coking table situated in said combustion chamber and 
above said grate bars, an unobstructed space between said coking 
table and outlet, and a fire-wall situated between said grate bars 
and outlet and leaving an opening between said coking table and 
fire-wall. 
Leonhardt Ott and 
Hans Riffelmacher, Roth, Germany, assignors to the Bronzefar- 
benwerke Actién Gesselschaft, vormals Carl Schlenk, same place. 
The process consists in pouring fluid aluminum into water and then 
comminuting the thin irregular-shaped pieces so formed. 


COAL CONVEYOR. Rugeley D. Seymour and Howard N. Elmer, 


Chicago, Ill. The combination of two cables arranged to be laid 
parallel with each other and detachably anchored at or near their 
outermost position, two winding drums arranged to wind up, pay 
out and support the cable tracks at one end, auxiliary mechanism 
between the drums and cables arranged and operating to take up 
the slack of the cable tracks, a mast arranged to support the 
outer end of the cable track in a raised position, a trolley car 
for each track provided with a conveying bucket, a hauling line 
secured to each trolley car and passed around the mast, and a sec- 
ond set of winding and unwinding drums around which the ends 
of the hauling line are passed for advancing one car and receding 


the other. 
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642,390. PROCESS OF MAKING SULPHURIC ACID. Frank P. Van Den- 






642,433. APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING 


GV 


ee ee 


bergh, Buffalo, N. Y. The process consists in subjecting a material 
containing sulphur—such as calcium sulphate or gypsum—to heat 
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and electrolysis produced by an electric current within a furnace, 
and applied directly to the material while in a molten condition, 
in the presence of an excess of free oxygen, thereby forming sul- 
phur oxide, and subsequently hydrating this. 

IRON AND STEEL. 
Thomas Doherty, Sarnia, Canada. The combination, with a cupola 
and a converter in communication with each other, the former 
above the latter, of rockable tuyeres situated at one side of and ex- 
tending down into the interior of said converter, and a slag 
opening opposite said tuyeres, so arranged that the bottom will be 
approximately on a level with them at the highest point of their 
movement and above the level at the lowest point of their move- 
ment, whereby air blasts may be directed over the surface of the 
molten metal to free’ it of slag, and through the body of the same 
to free it of carbon. 


612,444. DUPLEX PUMPING APPARATUS. George B. Hiett, Atlanta, Ga., 


642,449. 


ROLLING MILL. 


assignor of one-half to Samuel Louis Brewer, Tuskegee, Ala. 
The combination with a bed plate and a frame, of two pump cylin- 
ders, two power cylinders, arranged vertically above said pump 
cylinders, the piston rods of said pump and power cylinders being 
connected at their adjacent ends to cross heads, a walking beam 
journaled intermediate its ends in said frames, links connecting 
the opposite ends of said walking beam to the respective cross 
heads, a crank shaft, a connecting rod attached to one end of the 
walking beam and to the crank shaft, a rocking arm actuated 
from the crank shaft and pivoted to the frame, a horizontal rock 
shaft arranged below the power cylinders and carrying two oppo- 
sitely-extending crank arms attached to the valve stems, and a 
connecting rod attached at one end to the rock shaft by a univer- 
sal joint and at its other end directly to said rocking arm. 

Charles M. Horton, West Superior, Wis. The 
combination with a suitable frame, of upper and lower feed rolls 
mounted therein, means for rolling the material inserted, and 
means for raising and lowering the upper feed rolls, and mechani- 
cal means for moving the upper feed rolls to different distances 
from each other. 


642,468. ROCK DRILL. Henry Koch, North Tarrytown, N. Y. A rock drill, 


642,482. 


642,483. 
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642,538. 


WELDING MACHINE. Andrew K. Peterson, 


having a cylinder, a steam chest attached to the cylinder, the 
eylinder having a chamber formed therein, such chamber commu- 
nicating with the atmosphere and with the interior of the cylinder, 
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642,468. 


the chamber also communicating with the steam chest, a slide 
valve commanding communication between the steam chest and 
the chamber of the cylinder, and means for driving the valve in 
time with the piston. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
The combination with a longitudinally-slotted table provided at 
one end with a removable anvil and at the opposite end with two 
fixed brackets, of a shaft carrying a lever and an eccentric for 
moving the anvil block toward or from the fixed brackets. 


OIL-WELL PUMP MECHANISM. Marquis T. Pew, Parker’s Land- 


ing, Pa. A pump mechanism having a valved piston carrying a 
tubular shell which is provided with a tortuous liquid passage and 
spaced sand pockets or traps. 


METHOD OF APPLYING LINING MATERIAL TO CONDUITS, 


PIPES, OR THE LIKE. Andrew Thoma, Cambridge, Mass., as- 
signor to Amanda M. Lougee, Boston, Mass. The method consists 
in directing into the lining, after its assemblage within the pipe, 
a blast to act progressively on said lining at successive points 
throughout its length and force it into intimate contact with the 
inner walls of said pipe. 


ARMORED INSULATING CONDUIT. Andrew Thoma, Cambridge, 


Mass., assignor to Amanda M. Lougee, Boston, Mass. A conduit 
consisting of an armor tube and an inner lining of an extensible, 
highly-flexible composition of matter in intimate contact with the 
inner walls of said tube. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


16,050 of 1899. CEMENT MANUFACTURE. C. 


20,035 of 1899. REVOLVING SCREEN. 


21,137 of 1899. CASTING ALUMINUM. 


Week Ending December 30th, 1899. 

Von Forell, Giessen, Ger- 
many. Making Portland cement by heating blast-furnace slag and 
limestone in a calcining furnace, instead of mixing pulverized slag 
with lime. 

T. C. Donelly, Dunedin, N. Z. Series 
of concentric revolving screens for classifying the products of gold- 
dredging apparatus. 

W. A. McAdams and D. W. Book, 
New York, U. S. A. A rapid method of casting aluminum bronzes 
so as to prevent the segregation of metals. 


21,871 of 1899. TREATMENT OF ZINC-BEARING PYRITES. F. A. Gasch, 


Honningen, Germany. A method of preparing zinc solutions free 
from iron and manganese, from zinciferous spent pyrites. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. H. W. Oliver, of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, Pittsburg, is now in Florida. 


Mr. E. T. Bradford, manager Southern Smelter 
Company, has been in Portland, Oregon, to in- 
vestigate a smelter proposition. 


Mr. W. H. Wiley of Idaho Springs, Colo., is 
in Mexico examining property for the Montana 
copper people, whom he represents. 


Mr. J. J. Campbell, of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, has been appointed auditor and 
assistant secretary of the company. 


We wish to know the present address of Mr. 
Henry Willard, interested in a metallurgical 
process, who was in New York in 1888. 


Mr. G. G. Vivian of Idaho Springs, Colo., has 
gone to the southern part of old Mexico to ex- 
amine mining property and report on a smelter. 


Mr. Ben Williams, for many years superin- 
tendent of the Copper Queen Mine, Bisbee, Ariz., 
is now in British Columbia. Mr. Lewis Will- 
iams is in San Francisco. 


Mr. Robert Scott of the Almaden Quicksilver 
Mines of California, the inventor and builder of 
the Scott quicksilver furnace, is now in Mexico 
for rest and recreation. 


Mr. J. G. Berryhiiu and E. C. Finkbine of Des 
Moines, Ia., stockholders in the Colorado-Cali- 
fornia Mining and Milling Company, visited the 
property near Central City, Colo., last week. 


Mr. Enox Taylor of Ketcham, Ida., who has 
been East for some 2 weeks past, left Monday 
last on a 3 or 4 weeks’ trip to examine mining 
property in British Columbia for Philadelphia 
parties. 


Mr. H. L. Brown, formerly superintendent of 
the Reforma Mine for the Guggenheim Smelting 
Company, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Macatona Consolidated Mining Cempany of 
Mexico. 


Mr. F. S. Roumage, mining engineer, of Au- 
burn, Cal., has accepted the superintendency 
of the Omenica Mine, on the Naas River, British 
Columbia. The mine will be worked by the 
hydraulic elevator process. 


Mr. Walter Hovey Hill, of Grangeville, Ida., 
formerly superintendent of the Big Buffalo Mine, 
in the Buffalo Hump Camp, has been elected 
general manager of the Newsome & Leggett 
Hydraulic Mining Company, Limited. 


President E. T. Schoen, of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, Pittsburg, is now in London. Mr. 
Schoen will try to induce English railway com- 
panies to adopt the American standard 8-wheel 
ear. Frank N. Hoffstot, of Pittsburg, accom- 
panied Mr. Schoen. 


Mr. Alexander J. Peacock, first vice-president 
and general sales agent of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, has been granted an extended vaca- 
tion, and will spend it in California. Mr. Homer 
J. Lindsay, his assistant, will assume his duties 
during his absence. 


Mr. Titus Ulke, Government Inspector at the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Works, at Pompton, 
N. J., and Mr. W. C. William, chief chemist at 
the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, were badly 
though not dangerously burned by sulphuric 
acid while making some tests at the arsenal on 
February 7th. 


Mr. Frank E. Fellows of Corning, O., secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Fidelity Oil Company 
and cashier of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, 
departed suddenly for parts unknown on Feb- 
ruary 2d, taking with him about $3,000 which 
did not belong to him. As yet he has not been 
apprehended. 


Mr. Edwin R. Holden, Vice-President of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
recently tendered his resignation and it is ex- 
pected will retire from office on March ist. Mr. 
Holden entered the employ of the coal depart- 
ment of the road in 1860, and has been a promi- 
nent figure in the anthracite trade. 


Mr. William Larimer Jones, general manager 
of Jones & Laughlins, Pittsburg, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the blast furnace 
plant of Laughlins & Company. Mr. Henry A. 
Laughlin, head of the ore interests of Laughlin 
& Company, has had charge of the work in the 
illness of his son, Mr. J. B. Laughlin, now in 
Italy, whom Mr. Jones will succeed. 


Mr. George Collins, who has been looking after 
the mining interests of an English company in 
Georgia, has returned to Central City, Colo., 
where he will resume his former position with 
the Central Development Company. Edgar Col- 
lins, his brother, who has held the position with 
the Central Development Company, has accepted 
a position with the Smuggler-Union Mining 
Company at Telluride, Colo. 


Mr. W. O. Jacquette, formerly treasurer, has 
been appointed comptroller of the Pressed 
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Steel Car Company of Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. A. 
R. Fraser, formerly auditor, becomes treasurer; 
Mr. H. J. Gerhart, formerly assistant auditor, is 
made auditor; Purchasing Agent L. W. Jones 
becomes assistant to the president, and Mr. W. 
H. Schoen, formerly second vice-president, now 
occupies the position of vice-president. 


Gov. Otero, of New Mexico, has appointed the 
following delegates to the International Mining 
Congress at Milwaukee: Ex-Gov. L. B. Prince, 
A. A. Newbery, N. B. Laughlin, Charles F. 
Easley, O. B. Steen, Santa Fe.; J. E. Sheridan, 
W. H. Newcomb, Silver City; A. B. Fitch, Mag- 
dalena; L. S. Preston, Elizabethtown; Hon. J. 
T. McLaughlin, San Pedro; W. S. Hopewell, J. 
W. Webster, Bernard Martin, Hillsboro; W. H. 
Lewellyn, Florence Luna, Las Cruces; J. A. 
Wiggs, Jr., H. B. Ferguson, T. J. Curran, Al- 
buquerque; T. A. Schomburg, Raton; William 
Watson, White Oaks; H. S. Church, Jarilla; 
Frank Staplin, Taos; Christian A. Wiegend, East 


Las Vegas; E. B. Thomas, Cerrillos; C. T. 
Brown, F. A. Jones, Socorro; A. W. Harris, 
Kingstone; J. B. Mayo, Golden; M. Cooney, 
Cooney. 

OBITUARY. 





William Clarke Catlin died at his home in 
Johnstown, Pa., on February 2d, in his 33d 
year. He was the eldest son of Henry G. Cat- 
lin, and was born in Burlington, Vt. He grad- 
uated with honors in 1888 from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University and imme- 
diately entered the employ of the Illinois Steel 
Company. In 1891 he was made assistant super- 
intendent of the Union Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company at Chicago, and in 1893 he was 
appointed general superintendent of the Joliet 
Works. Resigning in 1897, he went to Johns- 
town, Pa., and assumed charge of the drafting 
department of the Cambria Iron Company. In 
October, 1898, he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of the mechanical department, and was 
made superintendent of the Bessemer depart- 
ment on January 26th last. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul.—At a 
regular meeting of the society on February 5th 
there were present 14 members and 4 visitors. 
Mr. C. F. Loweth read a paper on “Moving 
Horizontally a 361-ft. Railroad Bridge Span 
With Oak Wedges.” Mr. A. W. Munster de- 
scribed his experience in raising heavy weights 
with wedges. To cite one case: A steel tower 
130 ft. high supporting deck spans and resting 
on masonry pedestals, 2 of which had settled. 
To plumb the tower thin steel wedges, 42 to a 
pedestal, were alternately driven and shimmed 
by eighths of an inch, thus lifting about 300 tons 
an inch and a half without damage to bridge, 
masonry or wedges. The wedges were 18 in. 
long, 3% in. wide, rising *% in. in 12 in., and were 
forged under steam hammer from locomotive 
springs taken from scrap heap. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—At the 
meeting on February 3d, 68 members and visi- 
tors were present. Prof. A. C. Abbott gave an 
address upon the “Utilization of Bacteria and 
Bacteriological Methods in Modern Sanitary 
Engineering.’’ He gave a description of nature’s 
method of filtering water and sewage through 
the soil, and showed how this has btéen applied 
and improved by the engineer in artificial filtra- 
tion. The bacteriologist has taught the engineer, 
however, that in sand filtration the sand is 
simply a framework to support the filtering ma- 
terial, which consists of a gelatinous felt formed 
by the collection of micro-organisms. The mod- 
ern method of sewage purification by septic 
tanks and coke filters was dwelt upon in detail, 
with blackboard illustrations. At the close of 
this address the subject was discussed by Messrs. 
William Easby, Harvey Linton, J. C. Trautwine, 
Jr., Edgar Marburg and others. 


American Chemical Society—New York Sec- 
tion.—The February meeting was held on the 
9th inst., Dr. C. F. McKenna presiding. In his 
paper on “The Technical Analysis of Rope and 
Twine,’ Dr. D. Woodman described the chief 
commercial grades of cordage, ‘‘oiled’’ and “un- 
oiled,” ‘‘tarred,’ ‘“‘plum-bazoned,” etc., and the 
method used in his laboratory for determining 
the amount of oil, tar, or plumbago contained 
in any given sample of the various kinds of 
rope. Dr. M. T. Bogert described a new method 
of preparing the salts of the Phen-miazin series 
as developed in the organic laboratories of Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Maximilian Toch de- 
scribed briefly the progress in photo-chemistry, 
and illustrated the method of printing and de- 
veloping some of his more rapid bromide papers. 
His paper was followed by remarks and remin- 
iscences from several members. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 





The Graham Furnace of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal and Coke Company, at Graham, Va., idle 


since 1892, will be ready for blast about March 
Ist. 


The Bavarian State Railways, which recently 
purchased 2 freight locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, is now 
using some passenger locomotives built by the 
Baldwin Coinpany with satisfactory results. 


H. C. Frick has brought suit against the Car- 
negie Steel Company. His complaint makes a 
number of charges against Mr. Carnegie and 
prays for the appointment of a receiver. The 
influences behind Mr. Fick in his suit are not 
yet known definitely. 


The Union Smelter Manufacturing Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., states that in addition to the 
plant it is erecting at Sumpter, Ore., it has in 
construction a 50 to 70-ton plant for the Copper 
Belle Mining Company, of New York, for its 
works near Wilcox, Ariz. It is also about to 
ship a 5 to 10 ton plant to the School of Mines 
of Lima, Peru, S. A. 


A movement has started to consolidate the 2 
pig iron casting machine companies, Heyl & 
Patterson, Pittsburg; Davies Pig Iron Casting 
Machine Company, Warren, O., and the firm con- 
trolling the Uehling patents and for which Mr. 
George H. Ginther of Pittsburg is special agent. 
A meeting was held recently but no definite 
conclusion was reached. 


A shaft which is said to be second only in size 
to that used in the Ferris wheel, is being pro- 
duced by the C.eveland City Forge and Iron 
Company of Cleveland, O., for the Glasgow 
Street Railway Company of Glasgow, Scotland. 
When finished the weight of the shaft will be 
35 tons. It is 25 ft. long and from 26 to 87 in. in 
diameter. It is being drilled with a 10-in. bore. 


The entire plant of the Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Company at Middlesboro, Ky., is to be re- 
modeled. Included in this work is the building 
of 2 new soaking pit furnaces and the remodel- 
ing of the seven 25-ton open hearth furnaces. 
Mr. E. E. Erikson, who has the contract, is also 
rebuilding the gas producers. The Virginia Iron, 
Coal and‘Coke Company are successors to the 
Watts Iron and Steel Syndicate, Limited, which 
formerly owned the plant. 


The Cling-Surface Manufacturing Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York, 
retaining the same name as heretofore, with 
Albert B. Young as president and general 
manager and Wm. D. Young vice-president 
and secretary. The. company now has 3 
branches, one each in Boston, New York and 
Chicago, with others just opening in St. 
Louis and New Orleans, while the well known 
importing house of W. J. Moxham & Company 
of Sidney, Australia, has ordered a large ship- 
ment of Cling-Surface with the exclusive right 
to handle it in Australia. 


The Hercules Gas Engine Works, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., reports a number of important con- 
tracts for gas and gasoline engines, among 
others may be mentioned 6 hoisting engines 
ranging from 10 to 50 H.P.; 115 and 1 25 mine 
pumping engines; 3 automobiles, 5, 7 and 12 
H.P.; 4 40 H.P. heavy mill engines; 1 130 H.P. 
blowing engines (3 cylinder vertical); 3 30 H.P. 
stationary engines of the 3-cylinder marine 
type; 1 50 H.P., 3 85 H.P., 1 160 H.P., also 3 15 
H.P. marine hoisting engines, and 4 150 H.P. 3- 
cylinder heavy duty engines, and several lots of 
standard sizes for stock. A catalogue describ- 
ing some new uses for large gas engines will 
soon be issued. 


The Berlin Tron Bridge Company of East Ber- 
lin, Conn., is putting up 2 large buildings for the 
National Coal Tar Company at Everett, Mass.; 
a gas plant for the Peekskill Gas Company at 
Peekskill, N. Y.; a retort house for the Penn 
Yan Gas Light Company at Penn Yan, N. Y.; 
a large car barn and power house for the Elec- 
tric Railroad at Montville, Conn.; the iron roofs 
for the new plant of the Nichols Chemical Com- 
pany at New York; 2 large buildings for the J. 
H. Horn & Sons Company at South Lawrence, 
Mass.; a machine shop for the Wheeler & Wil- 
son Manufacturing Company at Bridgeport, 
Conn.; a new power station at Tariffville, Conn.; 
a new machine shop for the Norwalk Iron 
Works at South Norwalk, Conn.; a large steel 
building covering Pier No. 13 at New York; a 
power house for the Middletown Gas and Elec- 
tric Company at Middletown, N. Y. The com- 
pany is running its plant full time and reports 
business exceedingly brisk. 


The Webster, Camp & Lane Machine Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., is building for the Pitts- 
burg & Conneaut Dock Company a Carnegie 
concern, 2 more Hulett ore unloaders, duplicat- 
ing the machine already on the ore docks at 
Conneaut. The new machines are to be ready 
for use by May 15. It will be possible to operate 
the 3 machines at once in unloading a single 
vessel, and with the use of a revolving derrick 
to clean up the last of the ore under each hold, 
very rapid work can be done. Each machine 
can unload from 250 to 300 tons an hour. The 
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Webster, Camp & Lane Machine Company has 
also taken important contracts recently for the 
Hulett equipment for handling ore at blast fur- 


naces. The National Steel Company has ordered 
for its new Mingo Junction, O., furnaces a 
duplicate of the car dumper, ore bridges and 
other equipment for unloading, stocking and 
putting ore in bins, installed at its Youngstown 
furnaces. A similar order has been given by 
the American Steel and Wire Company for its 
new Neville Island plant. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 

The Graphite Lupricating Company of Bound 
Brook, N. J., is issuing printed matter calling 
attention to the merits of the graphite and 
bronze bushings it manufacturers. Bushings 
that need no lubricant are often of use about 
a mining plant or where long lines of wire cable 
must be carried over ground, as in the case of 
aerial tramways. 


Conveying machinery and devices particularly 
intended for use about mills and shops are illus- 
trated in a 30-page catalogue published by the 
New Jersey Foundry and Machine Company, 
Havemeyer Building, New York City. The com- 
pany states that it makes a great variety of 


tracking and conveying machinery, chains and - 


contractors’ supplies. The company also makes 
a variety of self dumping buckets and steel 
and wood dump cars. 


The Stewart Heater Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., issues a neat and attractive 48-page pam- 
phlet describing the company’s tubular and sec- 
tional feed water heaters and purifiers, also the 
Otis double system, or combination water heater 
with automatic regulator. The merits of the 
various heaters are clearly shown and a long 
list of testimonials is given from users. The 
company states that in spite of higher cost for 
materials it has not advanced prices at all. 


A great variety of steam, horse and hand- 
power hoisting machinery is described in a large 
140-page illustrated catalogue published by the 
Contractors’ Plant Manufacturing Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Single and double cylinder fric- 
tion and geared hoists are shown, also hand and 
power derricks, sheave and tackle blocks, etc. 
The company manufactures a _  horse-power 
whim built entirely of iron and steel that is 
stated to be small, light, easily controlled and 
very durable—hence is particularly adapted to 
the use of prospectors or small miners. All 
parts of the whim are interchangeable and no 
part weighs over 250 lbs. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company of Pittsburg, Pa., continues to is- 
sue its excellent series of illustrated circulars 
describing special machines which it manufact- 
ures. No. 1,008, which supersedes No. 236, de- 
scribes belt-driven single-phase alternators of 
16,000 alternations per minute for pressures of 
1,100 and 2,200 volts. No, 1,007 describes direct 
current are lighting generators superseding cat- 
alogue No. 149 C, while No. 1,006, which super- 
sedes catalogue No. 223, treats of lightning ar- 
restors for alternating current and direct cur- 
rent circuits, while No. 1,009 shows the con- 
struction of belt-driven polyphase alternators 
taking the place of catalogue No. 192 C. The al- 
ternators are designed for 7,200 alternations per 
minute and pressures of 220, 440, 1,100 and 2,200 
volts. Circular No. 1,011, succeeding No. 222A, 
describs the company’s connected railway gen- 
erators, while No. 1,012, succeeding No. 158C, 
treats of the Shallenberger Ampere-Hour Meter. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 
kind. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


Oil Exports.—In January the United States ex- 
ported 10,904,281 gals. crude oil; 2,165,261 gals. 
naphthas; 55,955,960 als illuminating; 6,107,004 
gals. lubricating and paraffin, and 188,160 gals. 
residuum; total, 75,320,616 gals., valued at $6,- 
339,185, as against 62,385,776 gals., valued at $3,- 
817,129, in January, 1899. 


ALABAMA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal Production.—State Mine Inspector J. de 
B. Hooper has given some official figures as to 
the coal output in 1899. All the companies in the 
State have not yet reported, and the figures 
are not complete, but the following output is 
accounted for: Bibb County, 4 mines; output, 








904,887 tons; 1,168 employes. Blount County, 1 


mine; output, 12,699 tons; 32 employes. Etowah 
County, 2 mines; output, 9,378 tons; 30 em- 
ployes. Jefferson County, 41 mines; output, 


4,150,379 tons; 6,758 employes. Marion County, 1 
mine; output, 17,395 tons; 95 employes. Shelby 
county, 9 mines; output, 343,213 tons; 435 em- 
ployes. St. Clair County, 2 mines; output, 52,- 
252 tons; 143 employes. Tuskaloosa County, 6 
mines; output, 209,749 tons; 709 employes. Walk- 
er County, 18 mines; output, 904,179 tons; 2,134 
employes. Total to date, 86 mines; output, 6,613,- 
256 tons; employes, 11,529. The complete figures 
may show a total of 7,500,000 tons. It is believed 
that with no accidents or strikes the output 
during 1900 will be about 10,000,000 tons. Repub- 
lic Steel and Jron Company will be a big pro- 
ducer. 

The Ivey Coal and Coke Company, which 
has mines at Horse Creek, in Walker County, 
will probably increase its production when the 
Louisville & Nashville and Southern Railway 
systems run into its locality. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
—This company produced in 1899 3,024,681 tons 
of coal, 2,470.866 tons of which were mined in 
Jefferson County. The other 553,825 tons were 
mined in Bibb County. 


ALASKA. 
Douglass Island. 


Alaska Treadwell.—The December report is as 
follows: 27,092 tons ore crushed of a value of 
$33,360, and 513 tons sulphurets of a value of 
$14,379. Gross receipts were $52,054 and expen- 
ses $32,173. The ore averaged $1.95 per ton. One 
of the mills ran only 5 days and the stamps of 
both have been hung up because of the cold 
weather. 


ARIZONA. 
Cochise County. 


Copper Belle Mining Company.—The _ ship- 
ments of ore, made from this company’s mine 
in the Turquoise District, near Pearce, to the 
El Paso Smelter, have been returned as follows: 
No. 1, 40,320 Ibs. ore, 13.5% copper and 1 oz. silver 
to the ton. Net value, $31.28 per ton. No. 2, 
55,350 Ibs., 6.9% copper and 2.2 oz. silver to the 
ton. Net value, $15.54 per ton. No. 3, 37,100 Ibs., 
10.9% copper and 1 oz. silver. Net value, $24.29 
to the ton. 

Graham County. 


Arizona Copper Company, Limited.—The direc- 
tors have received a cable message from Clifton 
that the production for the month of January 
was 875 tons of copper. 


Yavapai County. 


United Verde Copper Company.—The Appell- 
ate division of the Supreme Court last week 
handed down a decision restraining United 
States Senator William A. Clark, of Montana, 
from selling the mines and other property be- 
longing to the corporation. As the sale took 
place on January 9th, a month before the de- 
cision of the Apnvellate division was handed 
down, the ruling seems practically valueless. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Amador Queen No. 2.—The shaft at this mine, 
near Jackson, is down 1,050 ft., and sinking 
progresses at from 7 to 15 ft. per week, accord- 
ing to the hardness of the rock. Drifting will 
begin at the 1,200-ft. Within the past 2 years 
the mine has produced over and above ex- 
penses, about $500,000. J. R. Phillips is super- 
intendent. 

Keystone.—Over 100 men are employed at this 
mine, at Amador City, and 2 Griffin mills and 40 
stamps are crushing ore. The high grade ore 
is not yet exhausted. 


Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sheep Ranch.—This mine, 12 miles northeast 
from San Andreas, is again in successful opera- 
tion. There is a new 20-stamp mill on the prop- 
erty. 

Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


King Solomon.—The shaft on this property, 


which lies between Randsburg and Johannes- 
burg, is down 500 ft. and good ore is being 
stoped. 


Rustler & San Diego.—This group of mines % 
of a mile from Randsburg, near the Olympus 
Mine, has reached a depth of 100 ft. and shows 
ore resembling that from the Yellow Aster 
Mine. 


Val Verde.—This mine, near Randsburg, has 
been leased to Wilson, Hammond & Company. 
There is some good ore on the dump. The last 
mill run averaged over $15 per ton. 


Yellow Aster.—In the new well being sunk, 8 
miles northwest from Randsburg, water is com- 
ing so fast that new pumps will be put in in 
order to permit deeper sinking. The company 
will have water enough to run double the num- 
ber of stamps. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hudson.—The shaft at this mine in the 
Nevada City district has been cleaned out and 
repaired down to the water level. The mill has 
also been repaired and a new concentrator and 
pump put in. 

Ia Suerte.—The incline shaft at this mine, 
formerly known as the Kirkham, 2 miles north- 
west from Nevada City, is down 100 ft., and 
drifting has begun. The ledge, which has been 
uncovered for 160 ft., shows free gold, said to 
average $20 per ton. 


Surveys are being made by F. M. Miller and 
W. F. Englebright, to determine whether the 
W. Y. O. D. Mining Company, of Grass Valley, 
now incorporated as the Grass Valley Explora- 
tion Company, has crossed the line and en- 
croached upon the property of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mining Company. Both of the companies 
have engaged attorneys. 


San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
It is reported that Monhan & Murphy have 
contracted for the erection of a smelter at The 
Needles. The capacity will be 120 tons. 


Desert Chemical Company.—This company 
has made arrangements to erect a lixiviation 
plant with a capacity of 300 tons per day, at 
Copper City, to treat ore in that vicinity. 


San Joaquin County. 
(Frofn Our Special Correspondent.) 


R. G. Hanford is arranging to transfer the 2 
dredgers at Folsom to the 577 acres of placer 
land, which lie along the south bank of the 
Mokelumne River in the northwestern part of 
this county. This property was purchased by a 
San Francisco company for about $50,000. 

The dredger “Brittania,” built at Stockton, 
began work February 5th, on the Government 
contract of removing 125,000 cu. yds. of material 
from the Stockton channel, and 10,000 cu. yds. 
from the Mormon channel. The dredger is the 
largest in the State, and is capable of excavating 
over 300 yds. an hour, moving the material 200 ft. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Swasey Ranch.—Several gold-bearing ledges 
have been opened up on this patented ground, 
southwest from Shasta. Considerable work has 
been done on 3 strong ledges, which assay from 
$3 to $15 per ton. The property adjoins the 
Thompson Mine. 

Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Knownothing.—This mine, on Knownothing 
Creek, 8 miles southeast from Forks of Salmon, 
has been purchased by Geo. W. Grayson, who 
has men at work. The old workings consist 
of 3 tunnels. The vein, 18in. wide, was lost 
several years ago. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bonanza.—The dump on Piety Hill is being 
hauled to the mill and crushed. The property 
has produced over $1,000,000. 


Buchanan.—The work of draining the old 
workings of this mine, 12 miles southeast from 
Sonora, is progressing rapidly. The tunnel will 
tap the water below the 200 ft. level. The 
management hope to have the mine in condition 
to continue the new shaft by April 1st. 


Densmore.—The sale of this property, 2 miles 
frem Parrot’s Ferry, to H. G. Dodds, of San 
Francisco, has been closed, and a payment of 
$20,000 has been made. The shaft is down over 
225 ft. in ore rich in free gold and sulphurets. 
The vein is about 10 ft. wide. One of the con- 
ditions is that no ore shall be milled until the 
final payment is made. One of the ore shoots 
has been reserved Lv the sellers, Messrs. Fischer, 
Littlefield & Company. 


Eleanor.—The pay shoot at this mine, % 
mile north from Tuttletown, was found in the 
crosscut. The vein cut was large, carrying a 
small quantity of free gold and about 30% of 
sulphurets, valued at $300 per ton. Geo. Bowen 
is superintendent. 

Gagnere.—The new shaft at this mine at Tut- 
tletown is now passing through the old stopes. 
Robert Long is superintendent. 


Longfellow.—The Glasgow Company, which 
owns and works this mine, on the north side 
of Big Oak Flat, contemplates increasing its 
milling capacity, and the erection of a cyanide 
and canvas plant on the property. A. P. Dron 
is manager. 

Marryatt.—A new shaft is being sunk on the 
extension of this mine at Tuttletown, and an 
air compressor and hoist will be put in. The 
pumps have been running in the old shaft to 
keep it dry. The 20-stamp mill has been run- 
ing on custom ore for some time. 

Mount Hood.—This property, near the Raw- 
hide Mine, is developed by a San Francisco 
company, under the management of Joseph 
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Morris. The 6-ft. vein shows some rich quartz 
stringers at a depth of 20 ft. 


Patterson.—This mine, % mile west from Tut- 
tletown, is reported sold to A. E. Davis, C. 
Fitzgerald and W. McGinn, who will continue 
the shaft down to the 1,000-ft. level. The prop- 
erty has been closed down for some years. 


COLORADO. 
Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Little Richard Mining Company.—The shaft 
house has been destroyed by fire and the ma- 
chinery, including compressor, hoist and boiler, 
damaged. The loss is $3,500, with insurance of 
$1,500. The shaft house is being rebuilt. 


Perkins Tunnel Company.—Crosscutting on 
this property at Idaho Springs is at a standstill 
until the return of Manager C. J. Stubbs from 
France. 

Tropic Mining Company.—Contracts have been 
let for raising on this vein in the Newhouse 
Tunnel. It is the intention to also sink and con- 
nect the surface and tunnel blocks. The vein is 
about 12 ft. wide, showing fully 10 ft. of ore from 
the surface to 2,000 ft. below. 


Princess of India Tunnel Company.—Work has 
resumed at Lawson and, it is claimed, will go on 
to the Joe Reynolds and other mines. The own- 
ers claim they are to put in a power plant. 


Cavode Company.—This company has been re- 
organized to work the property at Empire. A 
compressor has been installed and it is intended 
to drive the tunnel to some of the known veins 
ahead. 

Massachusetts Mining Company.—This com- 
pony, working the Freeland Extension Mine at 
Idaho Springs, is sinking the shaft with 3 shifts. 

Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore Shipments.—During January there were 
shipped 269 cars, or 4,977 tons of ore, showing 
a slight increase over January, 1899. 

Mining Deeds and Transfers.—E. S. Perrin to 
J. B. Phillips, Rosebud lode; S. J. Habegger to 
J. E. Day, 1/6 interest in Ideal, Klondike and 
Denver lodes; C. Rarden to C. R. Baer, % in- 
terest in 4-11-44 lode; L. J. Moulton to J. C. Mc- 
Cormack, the Jack lode; R. Hazelwood to H. J. 
Hawley, 1/10 interest of 120 ft. on Nimrod lode 
and 1/10 interest of 1,000 ft. on French lode; C. 
T. McElhinney to E. J. Adams, the Keystone 
lode claim; J. C. Nelson to J. J. Sams, the Gen- 
eral Logan lode; and Henry P. Waterman to the 
Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, 150 ft. on Kansas lode, consideration $1,750. 

Colorado-California Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—This company’s capital stock is $350,000, 
with offices in Denver and Des Moines, Ia. The 
incorporators are: J. G. Berryhill, W. O. Fink- 
bine, E. C. Finkbine, L. Harback, W. H. and 
W. A. Welch and L. Ward Bannister. The com- 
pany is working the Crown Point & Virginia 
near Russell Gulch and will mine in other coun- 
ties and in California. 

East Boston Gold Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—This company, with capital stock of 
$500,000, with offices in Boston and Central City, 
incorporators W. H. Stimpson, A. R. Hahn and 
Elisha Thayer, has been formed to work the 
East Boston Mine near Central City. 


Fisk.—Connection with the Bobtail workings 
has unwatered the property and ore is coming 
from the lower levels. 


Golden Gate Leasing Company.—This pool has 
struck a crevice of ore assaying 3.7 oz. gold with 
proportionate values of silver and copper, at 70 
ft. in its Golden Gate claim. J. Carlos, Central 
City, is manager. 

Hillhouse.—A good strike of peacock iron has 
been made in the 450 ft. east level, giving assay 
values of $100 per ton, and shipments will soon 
begin. F. A. Rice of Russell Gulch, Colo., is 
manager. 

Kansas-Burroughs Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany.—During January this company shipped 
4,157 tons for treatment, all but 70 tons of which 
was milling or concentrating ores. The com- 
pany is testing its low grade ores at concen- 
trating plants. Employment is given to 170 
men. Pat McCann, Central City, is manager. 

Notaway Gold and Copper Mining Company. 
—Manager A. J. Vivian of Central City reports 
finding the lost vein on the 400 ft. level, which 
earries better values than in the 200 ft. The 
last smelting ore went $80 per ton. 

Whitcomb Miu.—This 25-stamp mill at Ne- 
vadaville burned down on February 9th. It had 
been idle for several years and was owned by 
the Vendome Gold Mining Company. 


Ouray County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


American-Nettie.—The contract for the new 
mill has been let to Denver parties, and work 
has started. 

Camp Bird Mines and Mills Company.—A new 
cyanide mill is being erected for treating the 
tailings, and J. L. Murphy is constructing 6 im- 
mense tanks. 
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Ouray Electric Power and Light Company.— 
A contract was signed February 8th for a dam 
just below Bear Creek Falls. About 350,000 ft. 
of timber will be used for the dam, which will 
be 100 ft. high and 80 ft. wide. 


Queen of Ouray.—In this abandoned claim a 
streak 8 in. wide was found February 5th by 
Prevost & Stevens, which gives very rich re- 
turns in silver and 40 to 50% lead. Much ex- 
citement prevails, and preparations are being 
made to work numerous contiguous properties. 


Treasury Tunnel Mining and Reduction Com- 
pany.—Work is pushed, the tunnel being in 10,- 
000 ft. During January it was driven 247 ft., 
the best month’s record yet. 


San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper King.—Bunce & Reedy have encoun- 
cered a body of rich copper ore at Red Moun- 
tain, and are preparing to begin shipments. 


Iowa Gold Mining and Milling Company.—At a 
special meeting on January 29th, the capital 
stock was increased from 100,000 to 1,666,667 
shares, for the purpose of purchasing the prop- 
erties of the Tiger Company, the purchase fol- 
lowing immediately. At the same meeting of- 
ficers were elected as follows: G. H. Stoiber, 
president; R. W. Watson, vice-president, and 
manager; J. H. Robin, secretary-treasurer. 


San Miguel County. 
(From an Occasional Ccrrespondent.) 


Silver Pick.—It is learned from _ reliable 
sources that a big strike has been made in this 
mine in the Mt. Wilson District. During the 
smelter strike last summer Supt. Mason began 
exploring a vein on the Tam o’Shanter claim, 
where surface showings were so favorable that 
large contracts for opening up the vein were let. 
At least $300,000 worth of ore is now in sight 
and further contracts have been let. The ore 
yields from 4 to 12 oz. gold per ton, principally 
free-milling. In addition there is silver, copper 
and lead that will add from $10 to $25 per ton. 
The old Silver Pick is by no means exhausted, 
but this great vein will make it again one of the 
leading shippers of the county. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alert Gold Mining Company.—A strike of con- 
siderable importance is reported on the Kalama- 
zoo Claim, recently acquired on Bull Hill, near 
the Pharmacist. 


Anaconda Gold Mining Company.—Something 
appears to be up in Anaconda. A great number 
of rumors are afloat as to what it is. It seems 
to be a pretty well established fact that the con- 
trol has gone out of the hands of the Moffat 
people but it is not known to whom it has 
gone. The stock has scored a heavy advance 
during the year and a large amount has been 
sold. 

Nugget Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has filed a suit against the Doctor & Chief Min- 
ing and Leasing Company, and the Advance 
Gold Mining Company. The Nugget Company 
asks that these companies be enjoined from tak- 
ing ore from the ground covered by the extra- 
lateral rights of the Elizabeth Cooper claim of 
this company and also asks for $300,000 dam- 
ages. This suit is another step in the legal 
tangle on Raven Hill. Manager Hobbs, of the 
Nugget, has a number of men at work opening 
up the apex of the vein. It is understood that 
the suit will be tried very soon. It is thought 
by quite a number of mining men in a position 
to know that the Nugget has a very good chance 
to win. 


Portland Gold Mining Company.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this company 
was held the early part of the week in Council 
Bluffs, Ia., and the following directors elected 
for the ensuing year: J. F. Burns, F. G. Peck, 
Irving Howbert, W. S. Stratton and John Har- 
nen. Mr. Burns was chosen president, Mr. 
Howbert vice-president and Mr. Peck secretary 
and treasurer. The official reports of the offi- 
cers of the company were well received and 
show the affairs of the company to be in ex- 
excellent shape. The amount of work done dur- 
ing the year amounted to 4,072 ft. of shaft 
winze and upraise, 176 ft. of tunnelling and 
16,814 ft. of drifting and crosscutting, making a 
total of 21,062 ft. of development work, as well 
as 43,744 sq. ft. of stoping and 1,719 ft. of sur- 
face trenching; $1,951,219 worth of ore was taken 
out during the year and $720,000 was paid in 
dividends: $216,547 for new property and the 
cash in the treasury on the first of the year 
amounted to $602,672. The total receipts of the 
company including sales of ore and royalties, 
amounted to $1,972,378. The total expenditures 
amounted to $1,101,471, leaving a net profit for the 
year of $870,907. The law suit between this com- 
pany and the Strong is about in the same condi- 
tion as it was a year ago. The total amount 
of ore produced by the company since April 
ist, 1894, to Dec. 31st, 1899, is 148,140 tons of 
the value of $8,378,733. The tonnage for the 
years are as follows: April ist to Dec. 3ist, 
1894, 7,826 tons, value $553,976; 1895, 31,516 tons, 
value $1,700,095; 1896, 23,598 tons, value $1,116,128; 
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1897, 18,852 tons, value $1,177,642; 1898, 37,799 tons, 
value $1,879,682; 1899, 38,548 tons, value $1,951,219. 

Roxanna.—The injunction against the Doctor 
people asked was denied by Judge Hallet in the 
United States Court and also a motion for a re- 
hearing. This seems to knock out the Roxanna 
as far as the Doctor is concerned, thus render- 
ing somewhat less complicated the Raven Hill 
muddle. 


Specimen Gold Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting the following directors were 
elected: D. Chisholm, vice-president; Ward 
Hunt, second vice-president; John J. Key, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and B. N. Beal assistant 
secretary and treasurer. The number of direc- 
tors was reduced from 7 to 5. The official re- 
ports show that 826 tons of ore of the gross value 
of $35,000 was mined during the year. The prop- 
erty at present is worked by 2 main leases, the 
Joint shaft and the Pratt shaft. Cash ‘in the 
treasury at present amounts to $1,125. The com- 
pany owns the Specimen lode on Bull Hill, cross- 
ing the Union Company’s property. 

Spicer.—Michigan capitalists have obtained a 
bond and lease on this claim which is situated 
in the town of Victor. This comprises about 7 
acres and the bond and lease runs for 18 months. 
The amount of the bond is given as $125,000. 
The ground is close to that recently acquired by 
the Mary Cashen Company. Mr. Lute Johnson, 
of Cripple Creek, represents the Michigan people. 


Work Mining and Milling Company.—The large 
new working shaft on the Woods lease on the 
Morning Glory claims of this company is stead- 
ily going down and is now over 600 ft. The shaft 
is a three compartment one and is well timbered. 
The plant consists of a double geared hoist 
bought from the Mine and Smelter Supply Com- 
pany, of Denver. The cylinders are 12 by 14 
in. The work is done with air drills, the power 
being furnished by a 4-drill Ingersoll-Sergeant 
compressor. A crosshead is used with the 
bucket. A large shaft-house, boiler room 
and blacksmith shop have also been erected. 
On the whole this plant is quite an orna- 
ment to that part of Raven Hill where 
it is situated. The Woods people have a 
three years’ lease on a part of this company’s 
property and one for the same length of time 
on Rose Maud claim adjoining. It is the inten- 
tion to work this claim through the latter shaft. 


FLORIDA. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Phosphate Industry.—The output of rock in 
1899 was 680,356 tons, compared with 554,218 tons 
in 1898. Investers and promoters have repeat- 
edly suggested schemes of consolidation, and 
wondered why such an apparently satisfactory 
solution should not be effected. But they all 
display a lack of knowledge of the actual state 
of the industry. Plans which would probably 
work admirably under certain conditions appear 
ludicrous to the experienced Florida miner. He 
has upon several occasions been led into various 
mutual agreements to come out worse off in the 
end. An industry controlled and operated by a 
cosmopolitan class of miners and brokers, and 
where the miner, the broker and the European 
agents may be equally interested in one an- 
other’s affairs cannot be handled harmoniously 
by mutual agreements. 

At present 3 syndicates are endeavoring to 
control the large mines of the Florida hardrock 
region. Should any one of these 3 companies 
succeed, there may be better prices and no over- 
production. One of these companies is the 
Central Phosphate Company, of Paris, France; 
one is reported to be the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, which last year was ac- 
credited with assuming control of the Dunnellon 
Phosphate Company, and the Peace River Phos- 
phate Mining Company. The third syndicate 
is reported to be a New York concern, with very 
strong backing. The miners enjoyed a very 
good year during 1899, but this was due largely 
to the small stocks left from the previous year, 
about 10,000 tons, which were unexpected to 
the brokers, and to the fertilizer men in Europe, 
who probably expected a much larger produc- 
tion and were caught short. The stocks left 
over in 1897 were 50,000 tons. 


MAINE. 
Rockland County. 


Rockland & Rockport Lime Company.—This 
company, with authorized capital of $2,000,000, 
has taken over lime properties. The directorate 
is as follows: Fred E. Richards, Portland; Rob- 
ert Winsor and Alfred Winsor, Boston; A. F. 
Crockett, Rockland; H. L. Shepherd, Rockport; 
Henry H. Skinner, Springfield, Mass. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry B. Cleaves, Portland. The officiers 
chosen are Mr. Richards, president; Joseph 
Remick, of Boston, treasurer. The property ac- 
quired by the new corporation is the Cobb Lime 
Company; the properties owned and controlled 
by the A. F. Crockett Company; % of the Wil- 
liams quarry; Ulmer quarry; Bartlett quarries; 
Lime Rock Railroad Company; S. E. and H. L. 
Shepherd Company, Rockport, and % the capi- 
tal stock of the Rockport Railroad. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Copper. 

Baltic Mining Company.—This company has 
jet a contract to the Milwaukee Bridge Coim- 
pany at $55,000 for steel structure of new 4- 
stamp mill at mouth of the Salmon Trout 
River, Lake Superior, opposite mill of the At- 
lantic Company. Cost of grading, foundations, 
ete., will bring net cost of mill to about $85,000, 
exclusive of machinery. All four stamps will 
probably be erected with necessary jigs, etc., as 
soon as mill is completed, which should be about 
the end of the year, barring accidents. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Starr West.—Corrigan, McKinney & Company, 
of Cleveland, O., are mining ore at this mine on 
the Cascade Range near Palmer. Harry Whit- 
burn is in charge. 

Iron—Menominee Range. 

Oliver Mining Company.—This company is to 
change the course of Iron River to get at ore 
opened in the Riverton and Dober shafts, near 
Iron River. A new channel 40 ft. wide and 2,300 
long is being opened, but will not be finished for 
fully 5 months. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The annual meetings of the various com- 
panies associated under the Lake Superior Con- 
solidated Iron Mines, at Duluth, resulted in the 
re-election generally of the old officers and di- 
rectors. For the Consolidated company itself 
these were chosen: F. T. Gates, New York, 
president; C. H. Rogers, New York, vice-presi- 
dent; C. E. Schiede, New York, treasurer; W. J. 
Oleott, Duluth, superintendent of mines. For 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern road the officers 
are: F. T. Gates, president; W. J. Olcott, vice- 
president and manager; S. R. Payne, secretary; 
E. S. Kempton, treasurer; G. W. Murray, New 
York, general counsel; J. B. Cotton, attorney. 
For the Mountain Iron, Missabe Mountain Iron, 
Biwabik Mountain Iron, Rathbun, Adams, Great 
Northern, Great Western, Shaw, Wahkootah, 
Missabe & Northern, and Consolidated Missabe 
iron companies the officers are: W. J. Olcott, 
president; J. B. Cotton, vice-president; G. D. 
Swift, secretary. J. B. Cotton is also managing 
director for the Bessemer Steamship Company, 
of Minnesota. 


The Oliver Iron Mining Company has opened 
a general office in Duluth, with Mr. Powell, late 
of the Dunn Iron Mining Company, in charge. 
The Pittsburg Steamship Company will also be 
managed from this office, so far as the insurance 
and loading of its ships are concerned. 

Sales of Mesabi ores are made from week 
to week, to an extent that makes it probable 
that by the ovening of navigation little will 
be left unsold of the assured output of mines 
now open. .But there will be, if nothing un- 
expected occurs, a number of mines with a larger 
output than they are at present willing to sell, 
as well as mines not yet open that hope to ship 
from a few thousand to 50,000 tons this year. 


Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Explorations.—M. L. Fay is drilling on State 
40 in section 6, T. 58, R. 17. where he has 6 holes 
in ore just west of the Alpena. Fay has a 50- 
year lease from the State. W. C. Yawkey is 
exploring lands in sections 1, 2, 11 and 12. T. 
57, R. 18, just southwest from Eveleth. Two 
drills are working there, and a third will be set 
up as soon as it can be had. Explorations will 
be carried out in lands in section 2, T. 58, R. 17, 
west of Biwabik. The Oliver Company is work- 
ing drills on lands near the center of T. 58, R. 19, 
where it has several leases and options. The 
same company has 2 drills working in section 
10, T. 58, R. 18, close to Mountain Iron. 

American Mining Company.—This company, 
the mining branch of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, is opening the Clark Mine, 3 
miles east of Hibbing, and expects to ship 100,- 
000 tons this year. The ore carries a 25c. royalty, 
to M. J. Clark, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and has 
an additional charge of about 1%c. a ton to the 
recent option holders, Roberts and others. Capts. 
Thomas and Goldsworthy, formerly of the 
Chandler, have resigned to take charge of the 
Clark. The American Mining Company has de- 
cided that it can use 500,000 tons of its Sauntry 
and Alpena the present year and is preparing 
to mine that much. It will also get 100,000 tons 
from Sellers, under a contract from the pur- 
chase of the Shoenberger and Spear works. This 
will give the company 700,000 tons of Mesabi 
ores for 1900. The company has bought 100,000 
tons of Brotherton at $5.50 and will get 200,000 
tons more Gogebic ore at about the same price. 
Its own Negaunee mine will give it 200,000 tons, 
and its new properties on the Menominee some, 
so that most of its ore will come from its own 
mines. Nearly all of this will probably be car- 
ried in its ships by the American Steamship 
Company, placing the company in a pretty inde- 
pendent position. 

Republic Iron and Steel Company.—This com- 
pany is exploring some options lately taken, and 


will probably increase its holdings of ore prop- 
erty around Virginia. 

P. L. Kimberly has 3 40-acre tracts north of 
the Republic mines that are now under option 
for a very large sum. Explorations are starting 
a few miles west of Eveleth. The State has a 
large acreage in that vicinity on which there 
is supposed to be some ore. 


Stevenson.—At this property a working shaft 
8 by 16 ft. (3 compartments), has reached the 
ore at a depth of 50 ft. It will be sunk in ore 
one level, 50 ft., and drifts run at once. A con- 
siderable stockpile will be on surface by the 
opening of navigation. 


MISSOURI. 


Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—There was an excellent 
output of ore, considering the severe weather, 
and good demand. Some ore yet remains in the 
bins and some of the producers of high grade 
zine ore are holding for better prices. On ac- 
count of the surplus buyers have been able to 
pick up what ore they needed at prices slightly 
below the 7 to 1 scale adopted several months 
ago. 

The corresponding week last year was very 
cold, and much of the ore was frozen in the 
bins and had to be blasted out. The output 
was the smallest for 10 years, but the prices were 
the highest known till then, top grade zine ore 
selling for $45 per ton, and lead at $27 per 1,000 
lbs. The turn-in was less than last week by 
5,200,150 lbs. of zinc and 468,560 lbs. of lead, and 
the value was less by $72,663. For the first 6 
weeks last year the turn-in was less than this 
year by 3,484,720 lbs. of zinc and 1,072,650 Ibs. 
of lead, and the value was less by $81,133. As 
compared with the previous week the lead sales 
were greater by 113,020 lbs., but the zinc sales 
were less by 895,770 lbs., and the value was less 
by $3,580. The Colonial Zinc Company, at Belle- 
ville, sold its cutput at $34.50 per ton, the ore 
from Neck City sold at $33.50 and the Oronogo 
ore sold at $33 per ton. Following is the turn-in 
by camps: 











Zine, lbs. Lead. lbs. Value. 

Mec pcnescdew secure 1,366.€60 $35,272 
Carterville ..... .. r 1,481,500 28,003 
eee 455,690 7,318 
ST ik ois:s0 sins vae ‘ 821,710 12.437 
PONE kk cesses 350,290 6,088 
South Jackson. ....... 93,710 1,474 
Central City a 137.720 2 217 
pO eer re 208,950 3,404 
Ps s56s6 seaseaees 156,590 2,249 
Pa ccisndseseccnulee 1,169.000 17.264 
a ee 288.330 4,618 
re 126.510 2.11S 
Ee eee 634 
ES nike canst owces.it 72.780 1,143 
EE oo ccccswecwsa de 342.000 4 600 
Cave Springs .......... 23.890 x 449 
Galena-E 1 pire......... 1,704,230 eC waiaees 
District total.... 9,265,806 979,980 $167,842 
Total 6 weeks 57.( 65,920 6.225.170 $1,027,312 


Mining Land Sales.—The Blue Goose Mine 
and Idaho lease at Tuckahoe have been sold to 
Davie & Company, of Colorado Springs, for $30,- 
000. Corwin H. Spencer, of St. Louis, has pur- 
chased of Byron Ash, of Carthage, a 4-16 undivid- 
ed interest in 80 shares of mineral land, 2 miles 
east of Joplin, for $6,000. George McCullagh, of 
Galena, has sold his 34-acre lease and 2 mills 
for $140,000. Franklyn Greenwood, of Joplin, has 
sold his 5-acre lease between Leadville and Chit- 
wood Hollows, west of Joplin, to E. Z. Wollower, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and others, who form the 
Jackdaw Mining Companw, for $10,000. C. E. 
Ayres, of Parkersburg, W. Va., has bought a 
40-acre lease and fee near Lehigh, for $22,000. 
Brintzler & Hodge, of Decatur, Ill., are the new 
owners of the Tyler & Chapman mines. George 
H. Redell and Chris. Steinbach, of Joplin. have 
sold the Mascot Mine to C. S. Hayden. W. W. 
Slocum and A. S. Burnett, of Des Moines, Ia., 
for $20,000. 


The following new companies have been jn- 
earporated: Duluth Zine Company, Duluth, 
Minn... cavitel stock $100,000: incorvorators. A. 
R, Wolvin. W. Ames. C. F. Leland and F. E. 
Searle. The Colorado Zinc and Lead Mining 
Comnpanv. canvital $100.000: incorvorators, H. M. 
Corvin. T, M. Miles, R. F. Clark, J. N. Rogers 
and J. W. Dickelman. all of Denver, Colo. The 
Tittle David Mining Comnanv. capital $25,000: 
inecorvorators, 7. C. Harvey, Kirkwood. Mo.: J. 
E. Hereford. Ferguson, Mo.,. and ex-Congress- 
man J. R. Waddill, of St. Lovis. The Federal 
Zine and Lead Company, capital $150.000: incor- 
norators. H. K. Green, J. M. Marsh, A. Case. S. 
Clark. G. F. Narsh and others. Sutton Mining 
Company, incorporated at Aucusta, Me., capital 
$1.000.000; inenerporators, A. C. Rurnett. G. A. 
Rrowlett. L. E. Chester and J. W. Jackson, of 
Roston; C. S. Beattv. Belmont, Mass.; R. W. 
Babson, Gloucester, Mass., and R. Kimball, of 
Tpswich. Mass. 

The Old Colony Zine and Smelting Company 
has filed evidence of its incorporation under the 
laws of West Virginia, with a cavital stock of 
$1.100,000. The office and headquarters will be in 
Kansas City. The company owns 237 acres of 
land at Neck City, 37 acres being under devel- 
opment, the Arkansas Mine and 100-ton mill on 


the ground of the Missouri Zinc Fields Company 
at Carterville, and is just completing 2 new mills 
on the Southside ground at Galena, Kan. 
Washington County. 
(From an Occasional Cbrrespondent.) 

Renault Lead Company.—This company has 
taken a new lease of life under the present ag- 
gressive administration. The magnificent estate 


is of over 10,000 acres and an active shipper of 
lead, with a promising future. 


MONTANA. 


Broadwater County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


East Pacific.—This Winston property has been 
closed down by a strike, which involves all the 
miners and machinery men. 


Jefferson County. 


Basin & Bay State Mining Company.—James 
and Alexander Glass have brought suit against 
this company, owning the Katie Mine, to re- 
cover 1,400 shares of stock held by the company, 
and for the appointment of a receiver. 


Montana Leasing and Mining Company.—This 
company, composed of Montana and Eastern 
men, has acquired an old mine at Lump Gulch, 
and will reopen it. John W. Fulton, of Helena, 
represents the Eastern parties. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Columbia Gold Mining Company.—About 40 
men are employed on the properties of this 
company at York. The claims producing are 
the Little Dandy, Golding, Messenger and the 


Columbia. The ore is milled at the Dandy 10- 
stamp mill. Duluth, Minn., parties bought the 
properties last fall and organized under the 


above name. 


Howard.—Shelton & Lowe are working this 
property in the lime belt 2 miles from Helena. 
The ore body is small, but rich in gold and 
occurs as an irregular pipe. 


Old Amber.—This property at York is again 
worked by the Eastern Company who purchased 
it 3 years ago. It is in charge of Tom Travis, 
who has 2 of the Huntington Mill working on a 
new field of m..ling ore. If the tests are satis- 
factory ample capital is ready to put mill and 
mines on a solid footing. 


Poorman.—This property in the Stumple Dis- 
trict, 30 miles north of Helena, has closed down 
owing to the great volume of water encount- 
— Ben Webster, of Helena, has it under 

ond. 


U Bet.—James Allen has on exhibition some 
very rich specimens of free gold ore from this 
claim, 2 miles from Helena, in the dolamite belt. 

Madison County. 


Madison Canyon Electric Light and Power 
Company.—The principal stockholders in this 
company are A. W. Maitby, of Chicago; Robert 
Campbell and O. B. Suhr, of St. Louis; L. L. 
Nunn, of Telluride, Colo., and John F. Cowan. 
The company has a big dam at Madison canyon, 
a few miles above Norris, and intends ultimately 
to put in a plant, furnishing the Madisonian 
Mine, Revenue mines, Red Bluff, Norris, Pony, 
Sand Creek and ultimately Butte with electric 
power. The coming spring, it is stated, the com- 
pany will install a plant of 1,000 H.P. for im- 
mediate use. An alternating current of 20,000 
volts will be used. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alaska.—This Bear Gulch property, owned by 
Gov. Pollinger, has been bonded by T. D. Hinds, 


of Butte. The ore is copper, with good values 
in gold and silver. Developments are promis- 
ing. 


Grouse.—This property, under lease and bond 
to Wm. Owsley & Company, of Twin Bridges, 
is keeping 2 4-horse hauling to the smelter. 

Lake Shore Mining Company.—President E. L. 
Shafney, of Cleveland, who has been inspecting 
their property on Wisconsin Creek, 7 miles from 
Sheridan, has said that the intention is to build 
a 20-stamp mill in the spring. He was much 
pleased with the property. 


Mountain View.—This property, in Tidal Wave 
District, under the management of Ed Baxter 
for the Johnson Brothers, of Butte, is situated 
7 miles from Twin Bridges. Several cars of 
high grade copper ore are on the dump. A 
wagon road will be built to the mine, and regu- 
lar shipments made to the Butte Reduction 
Works. 


Twin Brides Smelter.—These works are to 
start running again by February 15th, is 
said, with the intention to keep going.- W. E. 
Terhune, of Salt Lake, will succeed Tom Graves 
as foreman, under Wm. Owsley, general super- 
intendent. Ore is coming in quite freely, and 
there are fully 3,000 tons in the bins. Several 
changes have been made recently, one in the 
method of disvosing of the lead fumes and an- 
other in handling the slag from the furnace, all 
tending to reduce the cost of operation. 

Missoula County. 


Copper Bell Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company has been recently incorporated at 
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Spokane, Wash., with a capital stock of $2,500,- 
000. It proposes to develop copper claims in the 
Wallace District, east of Missoula. The company 
controls 9 claims back of Clinton. The officers 
are: President, H. M. Benjamin, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; vice-president, W. D. Carrick. of Milwau- 
kee; secretary, Joseph Shrek, of Milkaukee; gen- 
eral manager, W. M. Williams, of Milwaukee; 
resident agent, W. P. Ketcham, of Missoula. 
General Manager Williams promoted the organ- 
ization of the company. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Morris County. 

Copperas.—The Carteret Steel Company is 
opening this iron mine on Copperas Mountain, 
near Marcella, that has been idle 15 years. A 
large amount of money has been spent in im- 
provements. It is said that preparations are 
underway for an output of 1,000 tons daily, much 
of which will go to the furnace at Hackettstown. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe County. 

Silver Bar Copper Mining Company.—This 
concern, with P. McCreery manager, is working 
the old Cooney Mine at Cooney. A 5-stamp mill 
and 2 Frue vanners are used. The high grade 
ore is sacked and shipped direct to the Silver 
City Reduction Works. The output is about 50 
tons monthly. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cabarrus County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Union.—At this copper mine several hundred 
men are employed taking out ore for the con- 
centrating plant, which is nearing completion. 
Earl C. Bacon of New York is erecting the 
plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 

Delaware Valley & Kingston Railroad.—The 
railroad commissioners of New York State are 
still giving hearings to those who are in favor 
of or opposed to the construction of this road 
along the Delaware & Hudson Canal. Much of 
the testimony is very contradictory. 

Bituminous Coal. 


Labor Troubles.—Fully 3,000 miners in the 
Barnesboro, Spangler and Hastings Districts 
struck for an immediate advance in wages on 
February 10th, refusing to wait until April Ist, 
the limit set by the Indianapolis convention. The 
strike was of very short duration, the officials 
of the United Mine Workers calling it off next 
day. 

SONTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Grand Junction.—This mine is being developed 
under bond to Eastern parties. The ore body 
is one of the largest in Custer County. 


Black Hills Fort Reserve.—A division of the 
forest surveyors is soon to make a careful ex- 
amination of the standing timber in the Black 
Hills forest reserve. An estimate of the life 
timber will be made, its growth, and plans will 
be made for meeting the demands of the people 
without exhausting the supply. 

Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham.—It is stated that John Pierce, of 
Sioux City, has bonded the Bingham Mine, 
owned by Tom Hart and associates, of Lead 
and Deadwood. There is one claim and a frac- 
tion immediately north of the Grantz ground, 
in North Lead Mining District. A tunnel has 
been driven nearly 200 ft. 

Boston-South Dakota.—At a meeting of the 
directors at Boston, it was decided to put in a 
cyanide annex at the old Minerva stamp mill, 
which is now running on ore from the Minerva- 
Guston mines. The company has enlarged the 
stamp mill to 40 stamps. 


Champion.—Ore has been found in this mine, 
in Spruce Gulch, in a 200-ft. tunnel, on quartzite. 
From the upper ore contact, about 4,500 tons 
of ore were mined and milled, but the ore did 
not amalgamate. The mine is owned by the 
Highland Chief Mining Company. 

Colorado & Deadwood Mining Company.—This 
company has elected John Harnan a director of 
the Portland Gold Mining Company, of Colo- 
rado Springs, as general manager of the Iron- 
sides Mine, to succed Frank A. Waters. Jesse 
Simmons, of the State School of Mines, has been 
appointed assayer for the company. 

Dakota Maid.—James King has run a crosscut 
at the end of a 1,000 ft. tunnel. The crosscut 
is in ore, said to be well adapted to the cyanide 
process. 


Garden City Cyanide Plant.—E. Faust and his 
son, of Lead, sold the Esmeralda Mine and Mill 
last week to a Boston party. 

Gold Hill Mining Company.—This company, 
composed principally of Omaha men. is install- 
ing a steam hoist near the mouth of Johnson’s 
Gulch. in Spearfish Canyon. The old shaft is 
er retimbered and enlarged to 2 compart- 
ment. 





Highland Chief.—This company is retimbering 
the shaft in the new tunnel in Spruce Gulch. 
A body of ore 40 ft. wide was crosscut, but it was 
found to fault in the quartzite. 

Homestake Company.—The steel piping for the 
water ditch on the Little Spearfish is arriving 
in carloads, and it is being delivered over the 
new Burlington spur. The heavy machinery is 
expected to begin to arrive next week. The 
company has sunk the Star shaft 1,030 ft., the 
deepest shaft in the Black Hills. 


Manchester.—C. D. Wood, of Cripple Creek, 
Colo., has bonded this group of 6 claims at 
the head of Squaw Creek, 1 mile northeast of 
Crown Hill Station. The ground was until re- 
cently bonded by P. N. Hanson, of Minneapolis, 
who bought the Gushurst, lying south. Mr. 
Wood has also bonded 12 claims lying to the 
west of the Manchester group, making 18 claims 
in all. The Minneapolis parties spent consider- 
able money in opening up some ore shoots on 
the Manchester. 


Murray.—The Murray group of claims, on the 
west side of Poorman Gulch, 3,000 ft. from the 
Grantz Mine, has been bonded to W. G. Crabtree, 
of Iowa. The ground is to be patented. 

Portland Companies.—The Portland, Clinton 
and Buxton Mining companies, of Clinton, Ia., 
have appointed George D. Waugh, formerly fore- 
man, to act as general manager in the place of 
John Greenough, resigned. The Portland and 
Clinton companies are shipping 35 tons of ore 
to the cyanide plant in the First Ward of Dead- 
wood and 40 tons of ore to the Golden Reward 
Smelter. An air compressor has been installed 
at the Decorah Mine. 


Ragged Top Cyanide Plant.—The cyanide 
plant in Calamity Gulch, in the Ragged Top 
District, owned by Allen, Small and associates, 
is treating 15 tons daily of lime ores. 

Two Bears.—This mine, the property of the 
Golden Reward Company, is being equipped 
with machinery from the Addie plant, and the 
lower workings are to be pumped out to de- 
termine the site for a new hoisting plant. 


Union Hill.—Men are steadily at work on the 
different properties in Strawberry Gulch. 


Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Eldorado.—The machinery is about installed 
at this mine, near Hill City, which was recently 
bonded to 2 New York men. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending February 10th, the different smelteries 
sent forward 24 cars, or 1,014,560 lbs. lead-silver 
bullion; 5 cars, or 266,877 lbs., copper bullion. 
In the same period there were shipped from the 
different camps 79 cars, or 3,125,910 lbs., ore and 
concentrate products to smelteries outside of the 
State. 

New Smelter Projects.—American Smelting 
and Refining Company is growing. Nearly 
every cre producer has a grievance or imagines 
one, and there is renewed talk of a large in- 
dependent smeltery for Salt Lake Valley. Three 
separate moves toward this are under way. 


Beaver County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Horn Silver.—A test shipment of 500 tons 30% 
zine ore is being made to Hamburg, Germany, 
via Galveston. Horn Silver zinc ores carry lit- 
tle or no lead, and in concentrating the low 
grades by Wilfleys a high zinc product can be 
cut out. Working force is 160 men; ore and 
concentrate shipments average 1,000 tons per 
month, of which 125 to 150 tons are high grade 
copper—over 20%. Exploration goes on at 1,100 
and 1,600 levels, where signs favor the opening 
of copper ore bodies. 

Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—In the week of February . 


10th the shipments from the 3-rail points of 
the district were 105 cars of ore, 4 cars of con- 
centrates and 2 bars of bullion, made up as 
follows: Centennial-Eureka, 35 cars; Swansea, 
12 ears; Gemini, 11 cars; South Swansea, 9 cars; 
Bullion-Beck, 5 cars; Uncle Sam and Humbug, 
5 cars; Mammoth, 4 cars ore, 4 cars concentrates 
and 2 bars bullion; Grand Central, 4 cars ore; 
Godiva, 3 cars; Carissa, 1 car; New Imperial, 
1 car; Sunbeam, 1 car; Tintic Iron, 14 cars he- 
matite for flux. 


Bullion-Beck.—President-Manager Philo  T. 
Farnsworth states that vigorous prospecting is 
inaugurated. The mill is to be reconstructed 
into a model concentrating plant. 


Centennial-Eureka.—On February 9th the first 
loaded buckets passed over the Bleichert tram. 
The production of 100 tons per diem is more than 
maintained. 

Eureka Hill.—On February 20th the stockhold- 
ers meet in Salt Lake City to extend the life 
of the corporation. It is probable that the mill 
will go in commission again soon, and part of 
the ores will come from Gemini territory. The 
workings of the 2 mines are connected and the 
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personnel of the control is largely the same. 
Since the mill has been idle new bodies of sec- 
ond-class ore have been opened. 


Mammoth.—On February 6th the annual meet- 
ing at Salt Lake City resulted in the following 
officers and directors being elected; Samuel Mc- 
Intyre, president; Samuel McIntyre, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer; R. M. Wilkinson, sec- 
retary; Thomas W. Jennings, W. W. Riter, J. 
R. Winder, Jr., James T. Donohue, directors. 


Shoebridge Bonanza.—Col. Heffron reports 
cutting some fine copper ore. It is in the north 
drift from 450-level. 

Yankee Consolidated.—The week’s Tintic sen- 
sation was an ore body carrying good copper 
values—something out of the common for Go- 
diva Hill. Assays from 9 to 33% copper were 
had, 

Salt Lake County. 

United States Mining Company.—At a special 
meeting on February 13th the stockholders rati- 
fied the financial plan adopted by the Pooling 
committee by a vote of 126,000 to 21,000. Treas- 
urer Batchelder has issued a circular in which 
stockholders of record on February 13th are in- 
vited to subscribe for $800,000 7% first mortgage 
gold bonds of an authorized issue of $1,000,000. 
The balance of $200,000 will remain in the treas- 
ury. The bonds are to become payable 10 years 
from the date of issue, or, at the option of the 
holder, to run 5 years longer, subject, however, 
to the right of the company to redeem all or 
any of the outstanding bonds at any time at 
105, with interest. 

(From Our Speciai Correspondent.) 


Dalton & Lark.—The proposed transfer of a 
large part of the company’s holdings to P. T. 
Farnsworth, et al., was ratified by more than 
2-3 of all the shares. According to the terms 
of sale—$300,000—the shares will go at 12c., double 
the current market price. Some minority hold- 
ers are out in opposition, and plan to have a re- 
ceiver appointed. Should the Farnsworth re- 
gime work these mines, the new company will 
be known as the Mascot. 


Fortune.—Mill building is ready for the ma- 
chinery, the first car-load being expected next 
week. Manager Hill hopes to have the mill in 
commission in April. There is a very large sup- 
ply of concentrating ore awaiting treatment. 


United States.—It is difficult to learn what is 
going on at the mines, though the miners talk 
of some important ore uncoverings. In Jan- 
uary there were over 3,000 ft. of development 
done. There appears no doubt that the plan 
of reorganization, which Mr. Neill has been en- 
deavoring to consummate in Boston, has been 
backcapped by lies sent from Utah. 


Utah Consolidated.—Since February ist the 
smelter has handled an average of 215 tons of 
ore a day. The fourth reverberatory will be 
ready by March list. There is nothing new from 
the mine. . 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—For the week ending 
February 10th the ore and concentrate products 
sent forward aggregate 4,625,630 lbs., contributed 
as follows: Daly-West, crude, 1,818,730 lbs; con- 
centrates, 259,380 lbs.; Silver King, crude, 1,429,- 
340 lbs.; concentrates, 330,710 lbs.; Ontario, crude, 
486,190 lbs.; Anchor, concentrates, 212,080 lbs.; 
Apex, crude, 89,200 Ibs. 


Daly.—Although there is nothing official or 
tangible on which to base it, the belief gains 
ground that at the annual meeting on February 
20th directions will be given to resume work. 

Daly-West.—Rarely is a mine turned over to 
a new management in finer physical condition 
than Daly-West on February 19th, when the 
officers for the current year will be selected. 
Manager Daly has kept every promise and more. 
The concentrating mill is doing work; its capac- 
ity is 130 tons daily. 

Ontario.—In March the mine will have worked 
back, so far as general activity is concerned, 
where it was at the close-down in 1897. The 
coming season will establish a new record for 
ore tonnage for Park City. 

Silver Key.—This 80-acre tract on the hill back 
of Silver King and next to the Apex and Cres- 
cent is being systematically explored. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


De La Mar’s Mercur Mines.—Manager Cohen, 
who has been in the camp, avers that all the 
difficulties of the men are entirely overcome. 
The Jacking roasting furnace gives satisfaction 
and calls out many favorable comments. 


Mercur.—President Dern was at Manning to 
witness the enlarged mill start. It will be some 
weeks before 600 tons per diem are treated. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ferry County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Republic Consolidated Gold Mining and Mill- 
ing Company.—About 3,500 sacks of first class ore 
await teams for haulage to the railroad at 
Myers Falls, and transportation to the Grand 
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Forks, B. C., smelter. Machinery for the new 
900-stamp mill has been ordered from the East, 
but nothing can be learned at the company’s 
office about the structure except that it will be 
puilt about 225 ft. southeast of the entrance to 
No. 4 tunnel. D. C. Jackling has charge of the 
mill experiments. Herbert W. Fox, formerly at 
the Golden -Gate Mill, Mercur, Utah, has been 
for 2 or 8 months conducting various tests and 
will continue. 


San Poil.—The south drift on No. 2 tunnel level 
is in 451 ft. After passing 40 or 50 ft. much 
broken vein stuff of very little value, the vein 
now shows 5 ft. of clean ore. 


Tom Thumb.—A new shaft, expected to strike 
the vein at 400 ft., has been started 305 ft. east of 
the No. 2 shaft. The south drift on No. 2 level 
has run 150 ft. op the pay shoot, the ore sur- 
rounding the drift having an average value of 
about $30 per ton. After the instalment of the 
steam hoist and pump, now in transit, develop- 
ment will be pushed. 


Zala Consolidated Company, Limited.—A con- 
tract has been let to raise on the vein 170 ft. to 
the upper tunnel. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Corresnondent.) 


In accordance with the circular recently is- 
sued by Edmund B. Kirby, manager of the War 
Eagle and Center Star mines, and addressed to 
the head office of both companies in Toronto, 
Ont., both mines have suspended production. 
According to Mr. Kirby, in the case of the War 
Eagle “The shortage of hoisting capacity, and of 
air for the machine drills made it impossible to 
maintain the tonnage and at the same time to 
keep up development. We have for months been 
mining from hand to mouth.” With regard to 
the Center Star Mr. Kirby says: ‘“‘The stoppage 
of War Eagle shipments makes it necessary also 
to suspend shipments from the Center Star, 
where equipment is only temporary, and was 
intended merely to bridge over the interval until 
new machinery and head works are in place. 
This new machinery has been delaved, while 
construction is being pressed against unusual 
difficulties. The new equipment will not be in 
place for several months. Both mines employed 
about 350 men and about 200 have been dis- 
charged. The remainder are retained on de- 
velopment.” 

Rossland Ore Shipments.—The shipments for 
January and the first 8 days of February 
amounted to 30,000 tons, valued at $500,000 gross. 
This shows an increase of 24,000 tons over the 
corresponding period of 1899. 

Le Roi.—The company is shipping about 2,500 
tons weekly. 

Suspension of Ore Shipments.—There were 25 
drills in the War Eagle and 20 in the Center 
Star, but only 10 will be run by the War Eagle 
and 5 by the Center Star. The effect of this is 
to throw about 350 men out of work, while 200 
will be retained to do development. 


Ontario—Rainy Lake District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A deposit of graphite, it is said, was cut 
through by the laborers on the grade of the 
Ontario & Rainy River road, east of the Saw- 
bill, last week. 

Foley.—This mine, now under an English cor- 
poration, will probably be managed by J. C. 
Foley, its original promoter and discoverer. 

Golden Star.—This mine is now down 520 ft., 
and the mill is running quite steadily. 

Gold Winner.—This company, in Sawbill Dis- 
trict, is working a double shift, and has ex- 
posed the rich pay streak for several hundred 
feet. The dyke gives average results of over 
$6. whijle the pay streak is thickly shot with 
visible gold in many places. 

Hammond Reef.—This company has not start- 
ed its 40-stamp mill owing to delays in getting 
in machinery. 

Headlight Mining Company.—This company 
has started its 2-stamp Tremain mill, and is 
pushing development underground. 

Scramble.—This mine, in Lake of the Woods 
District, has been taken by an English com- 





pany, which will explore the ore body. It is 
regarded as a promising prospect. 
COAL TRADE REVIEW 
New York. Feb. 16. 
Anthracite. 


. It is now too near spring to expect any great 
increase in the consumption of hard coal. Cold 


waves will bring out a certain amount of buying 
for immediate needs, storms may interfere with 
the movement of coal for a few days, but gen- 
erally speaking the prophecy of a mild winter 
made in this column 6 weeks ago has been amply 
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fulfilled. For the next few months the anthracite 
trade is going to be quiet. The January produc- 
tion of 3,700,000 tons, though a trifle larger than 
some people expected, shows a big drop from 
December. Stocks, however, are likely to ac- 
cumulate, and there will probably be no such 
occasion to mine coai as iast spring, when the 
upper lake docks were bare. Reports from Du- 
luth and Chicago show that there is coal enough 
on hand now to supply all probable needs before 
navigation opens. 

The coming retirement, on March Ist, of E. R. 
Holden from the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western management will be the final step in 
the reorganization that started when Mr. Trues- 
dale took control. Mr. Holden’s peculiar ideas 
about agreements, with his intimate knowledge 
of the trade, has caused him to be much cri- 
ticised, but the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern coal department has in some respects been 
well managed. 

Buying is quiet at both Eastern and Western 
points. Prices at New York, of course, show 
no improvement and may be expected to weaken 
more, unless a cold wave comes soon. We quote 
free burning white ash f. o. b. New York: 
Broken, $3.25; egg, $3.65; stove, $4, and nut, $4. 
Stove coal mined by independent concerns is 
selling as low as $3.65. The steam sizes continue 
in great demand, with good pea at $3; buck- 
wheat, $2.25. 


Bituminous. 


The demand for soft coal along the Atlantic 
seaboard continues. Legitimate trade shows no 
let-up, but the Pennsylvania Railroad’s action 
in charging demurrage on cars standing over an 
average of 5 days at shipping ports has demoral- 
ized speculators and brought the speculative 
price of Clearfield coal down from $3.50@$3.75 at 
New York to $3@$3.25. It has also thrown a lot 
of the poorer grades on the market, the small 
dealers rushing to dispose of what coal they 
had standing. Regular trade has benefited by 
this shake-up of the speculators, which removes 
a disturbing element from the New York Har- 
bor shipping trade. 

The embargo on shipments to New York Har- 
bor ports is raised, but it will be several days 
before producers get shipments to those ports 
in full swing again. 

Trade in the far East and along Long Island 
Sound shows a strong demand, New York Har- 
bor trade is taking coal up to the limit of storage 
capacity. 

With heavy shipments all contract consumers 
will be in an easy condition in 2 or 3 weeks and 
producers will then be able to look after those 
consumers who are regular buyers though not 
contractors. A great feature of the market now 
is the continued demand for coal for export. It 
is the impression of men best able to judge that 
Europe will need all the coai the mines there 
can mine for home consumption, and conse- 
quently the United States will be able to take 
all the South American trade heretofore sup- 
plied by England. 

No contracts are reported for the coming sea- 
son. Consumers seem perfectly willing to 
wait and take chances. Producers are cleaning 
up the contracts still in force. 

Transportation has been erratic, but just now 
coal is coming through with a rush. Car sup- 
ply has been controlled by the embargo at New 
York, but is now % of the demand. In the 
coastwise vessel market, vessels are still scarce 
and in demand. Freights are $1.80@$2 from 
Philadelphia to Boston and $1.75 to Providence, 
New Bedford and Long Island Sound ports. It 
is getting to be a regular thing for vessels to 
charter with a 5 days’ demurrage clause—that 
is, 5 days for loading, and after that a demur- 
rage of 6c. a day. Such demurrage charges 
started several months ago owing to the great 
delays in loading at the Chesapeake Bay ports, 
and are now very frequent. 


Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 12. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal industry in Alabama is enjoying phe- 
nomenal prosperity and the number of new 
mines being opened, and the production at the 
old mines is something wonderful. State Mine 
Inspector J. de B. Hooper states that there is 
no telling how much coal will be produced in 
Alabama during the year 1900, so many new 
mines being opened and the output of many of 
those in operation being increased so rapidly. 
There are no less than half a dozen new mines 
opening up in this State right now, and when the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Southern Rail- 
way build their prospective lines through the 
coal fields of Walker, Jefferson, Blount and Tus- 
kaloosa counties, a half dozen more mines will 
be opened. It is certain that these two systems 
of railroads will do considerable construction in 
Alabama this year. Just as sure as the roads 
are built a number of new mines will be opened. 

There is absolutely no trouble among the 
miners in this State. The District President, 
George Young, announces that there are 48 
locals now, and that everything is progressing 
nicely. No intimation is given as to any trouble 
in making a new contract in July. 
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Chicago. Feb. 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—Rapid rises and falls in tem- 
perature have kept the anthracite coal market in 
rather a doubtful condition, trade see-sawing 
one way or the other. The movement of coal to 
out of town places has not been nearly up to 
expectations, and it is hoped that February will 
yet develop cold weather. The general market, 
however, appears to remain very steady, orders 
though none large, are fairly numerous and 
amount in the aggregate to a good tonnage. 
Prices are strictly held, the circular yet showing 
$5.50 for broken and $5.75 for egg and stove, 
while chestnut still commands $6. 

Bituminous coal is being bought by large con- 
sumers, a demand having shown up during the 
week that has strengthened the situation con- 
siderably. The colder weather started the buy- 
ers and in consequence the over accumulation is 
being eaten into quickly. There continues a 
splendid call for steam coal from all over this 
territory from railroads and manufacturers. 
Coals for domestic purposes are in ample sup- 
ply, while the demand almost keeps pace, the 
continued use of soft coal in place of hard creat- 
ing a big market for West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky coals. Prices are firmer, but to no great 
extent, but after March may soon become of 
higher cost of mining coal. 

Coke continues as it has for a long time to be 
a searce article. All grades are rapidly absorbed 
and the market appears sold for months ahead. 


Pittsburg. Feb. 14. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—No change in prices has yet been an- 
nounced by the two coal combinations but it is 
reported that an advance of 20c. a ton will be 
made on April 1, when the new mining rate goes 
into effect. The miners of the Pittsburg Dis- 
trict are holding a convention this week to dis- 
cuss the local deadwork scale. If it is decided 
to demand a reduction of the differential be- 
tween thick and thin vein mining or wiping it 
out altogether, there may be some trouble in 
this district. For years the price of digging 
coal in the thick vein mines has been 13.2 cents 
a ton below the price for mining in the thin 
vein mines. The coal is easier to mine and has 
always sold at a lower price than thin vein 


coal. Since the formation of the two combina- 
tions there has been but little difference in 
prices. The operators will vigorously oppos¢ 


any change in the differential. About 5,000,000 
bushels of coal were shipped down the river this 
week and about as much more is ready to be 
sent out as soon as the tow boats get back. 


Connellsville Coke.—The production of coke 
last week was 214,757 tons, a slight falling off 
compared with the previous week. The ship- 
ments aggregated 10,943 cars distributed as fol- 
lows: To Pittsburg and river points, 3.404 cars; 
to points west of Pittsburg, 5,470 cars; to points 
east of Connellsville, 2,069 cars. This is a de- 
crease of 546 cars compared with the previous 
week. 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Feb. 16. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate, 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 

Prices of Roofing Slate. 
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A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. 


as laid on the roof. 


In Brownville and Monson delivery quota- 
tions can be had somewhat lower than above, 
which is also true of other brands. 
are 50c. extra when full 3-16 in. 

Business is generally quiet, while prices are 
practically unchanged. Occasionally one hears 
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of cutting to accommodate a promising pur- 
chaser, especially for roofing slate. 

Shipments from Slatington and Walnutport, 
Pa., for the first 8 days of this month were as 
follows: Roofing slate, 2,745 squares; school 
slates, 774 cases; blackboards, 266 crates. 

Export business is dull, while freight rates 
are strong and high. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, Feb. 16, 1900. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 














| Week ending From From 
Fuel used’ feb. 17, 1899. | Feb. 16, 1900, |J4n.,'99. /Jan., 00. 
F’ces. ; Tons.|F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

An’ racite 
& Coke.| 178 (|233,700| 264 291,825) 1,619,843! 1,943,893 
Charcoal. I7 ~~ 32 8,125) 38,774 53,667 
Totals..| 195 |238,850| 295 | 299,950| 1,658,617| 1,997,560 








While there has been a partial break in the 
waiting attitude of the market, there is still 
much hesitation about contracts, and much new 
business is in the balance. In raw iron and 
steel there have been some transactions in Bes- 
semer pig at close to current rates. In foundry 
iron a good deal of dickering is going on, but 
very little disposition to make concessions is 
shown by the furnacemen. In steel billets aiso 
there is no apparent yielding, though scveral 
large contracts are held back in hopes of yield- 
ing. : 

Upon the whole, the advantage is with sellers. 

The demand for finished material is so large 
that they can afford to be stiff. On top of this 
also there have come a number of inquiries for 
export, and there is little doubt that a large 
tonnage can be placed if deliveries can be made 
as wanted. 

The Carnegie-Frick suits furnish plenty of ma- 
terial for talk in the trade. Some deprecate the 
giving away of so much information as to profits 
and the like; but very little has been told which 
was not known—at least in a general way. 
Meantime we must remember that only one side 
has been told, and that Mr. Carnegie’s answer 
is yet to be filed. It promises to be an interest- 
ing case, for both sides are good fighters. 

Notes of the Week. 

Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Erie 
docks are heavy, and it is expected that the 
docks will be bare before the opening of navi- 
gation. 





The first of the big blast furnaces at the Ohio 
plant of the National Steel Company was started 
February 14th. The stack is 106 ft. high and 
23 ft. bosh; it is expected to make 600 tons of 
pig iron a day. There are two other stacks of 
the same size nearly completed. 





Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 12, 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is no change to be noted in the pig iron 
market in this district this week. The ship- 
ments are still very heavy. Prices continue 
firm, but so far no advances have been noted, 
as has been anticipated.. The furnacemen still 
hold a stiff upper lip as to sales of iron, and 
there are no concessions to be had. Immediate 
delivery cannot be secured to any extent, the 
furnacemen being taxed now to get out the 
product on orders on hand. Waybills for iron 
delivery covering a good period have been filed 
with the various trunk lines out of here, and it 
is certain that the shipments will be heavy for 
some time. The iron is going to the domestic 
market almost exclusively. There are some in- 
quiries being received for export iron, but so far 
this year there has not been much of the Aia- 
bama product sent abroad. 

There were no other furnaces to go into blast 
during the past week. The Hattie Ensley fur- 
nace at Sheffield is being repaired and will be 
ready for the torch about the last of next month, 
possibly a little sooner. This furnace belongs 
to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company. 
This company has some heavy orders on hand, 
and is said to be refusing orders for certain 
grades for delivery before September. 

There have been no changes in the prices re- 
cently. The following figures are still given: 
No. 1 foundry, $18.50; No. 2, $17.50@$18; No. 3, 
$16.50@$17.50; No. 4, $16@$16.50; gray forge, $16; 
No. 1 soft, $18.50; No. 2, $17.50@$18. 

The local consumption is still large. The roll- 
ing mills here and at Gate City, near here, are 
working well. There is no telling now when 
the Bessemer mills will begin operation. Re- 
ports from Anniston and Sheffield are to the 
effect that demand for finished iron at the mills 
at those places is very good. A long, steady 
run is anticipated. 

The big pipe works at Bessemer are using 
much iron. The Dimmick pipe plant at North 
Birmingham will shortly begin to show signs of 
completion. The steel plant at Ensley and the 
steel wire and rod mill have not as yet got into 
full operation. There is no definite date set 
for these plants to begin work. The fifth fur- 
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nace at Ensley is nearing completion rapidly, 
and it is believed that before 30 days shall have 
passed the iron makers will be ready for the 
torch. 


Buffalo. Feb. 14. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


There has been no material change in the 
iron market during the past week. Furnaces are 
exerting every effort to keep abreast with orders 
already on their books, and very little prod- 
uct is being sold for early delivery. There seems 
to be no expectancy of any decline in the market, 
and prices remain firm as mentioned below. 
We quote on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars Buffalo: 
No. 1 Strong Foundry Coke Iron, Lake Superior 
Ore, $24@$24.50; No. 2 Strong Foundry Coke Iron, 
Lake Superior Ore, $23.50@$24; Ohio Strong 
Softener, No. 1, $24.25@$24.75; Ohio Strong Soft- 
ener, No. 2, $23.25@$23.75; Jackson County Sil- 
very, 8%, $31; Southern Soft, No. 1, $23.50; 
Southern Soft, No. 2, $22.50; Lake Superior Char- 
coal, $26@$27; Coke Malleable, $24.50@$25. 

Chicago. Feb. 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Some good sized orders have been 
placed during the past week, manufacturers of 
pipe having bought from 2,000 to 6,000 tons of 
iron each, while other lines took amounts from 
100 tons up. The Northern furnaces not being 
in a position to take much business, the South- 
ern furnaces are, therefore, booking most of the 
orders now being placed. Local furnaces are 
still unable to make deliveries of any amount 
for at least six months to come. Prices are con- 
sidered firm at quoted prices, which are: Lake 
Superior Charcoal, $25.50@$26; Local Coke Foun- 
dry, No. 1, $24.50@$25; No. 2, $23.50@$24; No. 3, 
$22.50@$23; Local Scotch, No. 1, $25@$25.50; Ohio 
Strong Softeners, No. 1, $24.50@$25; Southern 
Silvery, $25.50@$27; Southern Coke, No. 1, 
22.85@$23.35; No. 2, $21.85@$22.35; No. 3, 
$20.85@$21.30; No. 1 Soft, $22.85@$23.35; No. 2 
Soft, $21.85@$22.85; Foundry Forge, $20.75@$21. 

Cleveland, O. Feb. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—The past few days have disclosed 
the first signs of a revival of activity in the 
sales market. For weeks past, or indeed even 
since the general. activity when the market 
opened several months ago the sales of ore have 
been few in number and small in volume for the 
reason that the furnacemen have had under 
contract all the ore which they will require to 
run through the year. With the first sales of 
pig iron for the third quarter, however, some 
of the consumers who follow the policy of cov- 
ering their needs as far in advance as possible 
have been putting forth feelers on the subject 
of the ore supply for the forepart of 1901. The 
ore-men, as a rule, seem to be of the opinion 
that present prices ought to rule in the disposal 
of next year’s supply, and while some of the 
furnacemen may hold off as long as possibie in 
the hope that the market will break, it would 
not be at all surprising to see an aggregate of 
very fair size represented in the transactions 
during this month and next. For a market 
that is supposed to be entirely closed up there 
has been quite a few charters of vessels for 
the ore carrying trade. As a rule the tonnage 
secured has been a special class, that is suited 
to special unloading requirements at docks and 
furnaces, while other charters have been made 
in connection with contracts for carrying coal, 
thus offering the vesselmen the inducement of 
a round trip cargo. Vessels continue to change 
hands, and so many of the transfers bring ad- 
ditional tonnage into the ore carrying trade that 
it is really something of a mystery where suffi- 
cient vessels are to be procured to carry the 
usual quantity of other commodities. The ad- 
ditional season charters which have been closed 
since the first of the year would also seem to 
indicate that there will be little ‘“‘wild’ tonnage 
on the market for single trips or to meet emer- 
gencies. Taking this view of the situation 
there is possibly some justification for the pre- 
diction of some of the vesselmen who have re- 
fused to charter their vessels that $2 per ton will 
a paid for ore carrying before the season is 

one. 


Pig Iron.—The market in this district has been 
behind and is still behind that in some others 
in the volume of buying. This may not be taken 
as an intimation that buyers are any better sup- 
plied, but simply that they have been willing to 
hold out longer and possibly take slightly 
greater risks in the hope that the market would 
break. The case now seems hopeless, however, 
and quite a few buyers of foundry iron have 
within the past week covered their requirements 
for the second quarter, although the heaviest 
buyers have not even yet closed for large quan- 
tities. The recent sale of Bessemer of course 
cleans up all the iron available to July 1st, and 
the talk is now on the matter of a price for 
the third quarter, although none has as yet been 
fixed. The market on gray forge and Lake Su- 
perior charcoal continyes strong, but inactive. 

Plates, Bars, Etce.—Some fairly heavy trans- 
actions in sheet bars have been up for consid- 
eration during the past seven days, but the 
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order has not as yet been definitely placed. An 
inquiry for 4,000 tons of plates for the use of qa 
lake shipbuilding yard, early delivery being 
specified, seemed to have little effect in strength- 
ening the market, which is decidedly uncertain, 
The volume of actual transactions was only 
fair. 


Structural Material.—The market which show- 
ed some signs of activity a week or two ago has 
received a set-back as a result of the cold wea- 
ther. This is likely to be only temporary, how- 
ever, inasmuch as considerable building is pro- 
jected for the early spring. A local street car 
company will, within a few days, close contracts 
for several hundred tons of material for a new 
car barn. 


Scrap.—The market is unmistakably dull, with 
quotations somewhat weaker than they were at 
the opening of the year. The delay in the onen- 
ing of the pig iron buying is having an unmis- 
takable effect and practically no buying is re- 
ported, save in one or two lines. The supply 
coming in is limited, mu: dealers are mak’ns n) 
effort to increase it. 


Philadelphia. Feb. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—While there is much more inquiry 
during the past 48 hours in pig iron the actual 
orders have been very few and unimportant. 
The inquiries referred to come from large con- 
sumers and some of them from the West, who 
are wanting basic and Bessemer pig iron. A 
fair amount of business has been done in forge 
and No. 1 foundry at about $25. Some inferior 
grades of No. 1 can be had but the present de- 
mand is for the better. Forge iron is under in- 
quiry but the prices named do not suit the buy- 
ers who are anxious to cover for summer and 
two or three for as late as fall requirements. 


Muck Bars.—Two or three small orders for 
muck bars have been accepted but makers de- 
cline to state at what price. ‘ 


Steel Billets —A large amount of business is 
likely to be done in steel billets at a very early 
date. The consumers of billets throughout the 
East are getting quite short and will be obliged 
very shortly to come into the market. 


Merchant Bar.—Quotations for merchant bar 
are still 2.20; common iron 2.10 and some busi- 
ness has been done in common iron at 2c. and 
even under. Special brands of steel bars are 
also in better request this week although in 
very small quantities. 

Sheet Iron.—The mills are getting a little 
more business for summer delivery and particu- 
larly on corrugated. Quotations are unchanged. 


Merchant Steel.—For certain lines of merchant 
steel there is a good deal of inquiry but buyers 
insist upon lower quotations and manufacturers’ 
agents here refuse to make any. 


Plate Iron.—Plate iron orders are slowly com- 
ing in. A good deal of local work is coming 
up, which will amount to several thousand tons 
in all, but the impression is that quotations are 
likely to be shaded and buyers are awaiting de- 
velopments. 


Structural Material.—Several small orders for 
structural material have been placed since Mon- 
day. Quotations range as usual at 2.40@2.80c. 


Steel Rails.—Another inquiry has just come up 
form abroad for steel rails but particulars are 
withheld. The amount is supposed to be some 
10,000 tons and the rails will be wanted as soon 
as they can be delivered. ‘Repairing require- 
ot are now being covered; quotations $35 
to $36. 


Scrap.—It is useless to give quotations of 
scrap as every transaction rests on its own mer- 
its. There is a great deal of inquiry for scrap 
and dealers:say that it is impossible to mect 


the demand. 
Pittsburg. Feb. 15 
(From Our Special Correspondent.), 


The long expected improvement in the sheet 
market has come at last and prices are likely 
to advance rapidy and may soon reach the 3.50 
cent mark. As anticipated for the last two 
months a strong combination of the sheet in- 
terests was effected. It was practically formed 
at a meeting in this city yesterday but the 
final details will not be completed for about 
thirty days. It is to be called the American 
Steel Sheet Company and the capital has been 
fixed at $52,000,000, one-half preferred and one- 
half common stock. Of this amount $10,000,000 
is to be retained in the treasury and the common 
stock is to be deposited in-a New York bank 
where it will remain for a year, when it is to 
be determined what disposition will be made 
of it. Dividends are to be paid on $16,000,000, 
which is the actual value of the plants taken 
into the combination. No stock is to be put on 
the market. About 160 mills, owned by about 
twenty-five concerns, are included in the new 
company. There are but four large companies 
on the outside. They are the Apollo Iron and 
Steel Company, of Vandergrift, Pa.; W. Dewees 
Wood Company, of McKeesport, Pa.; Zug & 


Company, of Pittsburg; and the Whitaker Iron 
Company, of Wheeling, W. Va. 


It was decided 








Mo en 
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at the meeting yesterday to fix the minimum 
price of Nos. 27 and 28 gauge at 3.10 cents, and 
galvanized sheets at 75% off with 15c. freight 
allowance. The manufacturers agreed not to 
sell below those figures, but a compact to that 
effect was not necessary as most of the sheet 
men in the new combine refuse to sell at less 
than 3.20c. at the mill. 

There has been a noticeable strengthening in 
conditions in all branches of the iron and steel 
industry but there has not been any material 
change in prices. The sales of Bessemer pig 
iron during the week aggregated 15,000 tons. 
Of this 10,000 tons were contracted by a Pitts- 
burg concern at $24 in the Valleys, and it is to 
be delivered in March and April. The balance 
of the sales is in small lots at prices ranging 
from $24.90 to $25.25 delivered in Pittsburg. 
Foundry iron continues strong but there was 
not much buying this week. Most of the makers 
have sold their output for the greater part of 
the year. There is a strong inquiry for struc- 
tural material which promises to increase as 
the building season approaches. The National 
Tube Company did not advance the prices of 
black pipe to correct the existing inequality 
with galvanized pipe but cut the price of gal- 
vanized 25%. 


Pig Iron.—Sales were not as large this week 
as last, not more than 15,000 tons being con- 
tracted for. Prices are firm and unchanged, the 
minimum being $24 at Valley furnaces, or $24.90 
delivered in Pittsburg. Foundry iron prices are 
the same as last week, but sales have fallen off. 


Steel—The maket continues quiet and but 
few sales were made during the week. Besse- 
mer steel billets are quoted at $35 and open- 
hearth billets at $42@43. A sale of 1,000 tons 
of slabs was made this week at $35. Sheet bars 
= quoted at $36. Tank plates are quoted at 
-4UC, 


Sheets.—Prices are stronger and likely to go 
higher on account of the formation of a com- 
bination of the sheet interests. Manufacturers 
refuse to sell No. 28 at less than 3.20c. and it 
is believed that in a short time from 3.50 to 
3.60c. will be asked. Galvanized sheets are 
quoted at 75% off with a 15c. freight allowance. 

Ferro-manganese.—There is no change in price 
and the demand is good. Several small lots 
were sold at $125. 


New York, Feb. 16. 


Pig Iron.—There is as yet little change in the 
situation. Reports of concessions are heard, 
while furnace agents speak of advances. We 
quote for delivery to July, Northern brands, 
tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $24.75@ 
$25.25; No. 2, $23.25@$24; No. 2 plain, $22.50@$23; 
Southern brands, New York delivery: No. 1 
foundry, $22.75@$23.25; No. 2 foundry, $21.50@$22; 
No. 1 soft, $21@$21.50; No. 2 soft, $20@$20.50; No. 
3 foundry, $20.25@$20.75. 

Warrant Irons are featureless and transac- 
tions are of no account. No. 2 Alabama foundry 
$17%; No. 3, $15; No. 4, $15; gray forge, $15. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—Demand is good. We 
quote refined iron at 2.30c. on dock, and common 
up to 2.15c. Soft steel bars, 2.45c. 


Plates.—Orders are coming in fairly well, but 
prices have fallen, and the market is weak. We 
quote for large lots at tide-water: Tank, 4-in. 
and heavier, 2.40c.; tank, 3/16-in., 2.50c; shell, 
2.60c.; flange, 2.70c.; marine, 2.90c.; firebox, 2.90c.; 
universals, 2.50c. 


Structural Material.—Contracts continue to be 
placed and the outlook is excellent. We quote 
beams, 2.45c.; angles, 2.45c.; channels, 2.45c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The local 
market shows little change and is generally 
quiet. We quote for standard sections $35 f. o. b. 
Eastern mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., 
$39; 16-lb., $39; 20-lb., $39; 30-lb. to 40-lb., $37; 
40-lb. to standard, $36, with the usual advance 
for small orders. We quote angle bars, 2.45c.; 
fish plates, 2.40c.; spikes, 2.75c. 


Nails.—Buying is quite free. Wire nails are 
quoted at $3.55 in large lots on dock; cut nails 
at $2.75 for large lots. 


METAL MARKET. 
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Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in January and year. 


Metal. January. Siaaee 
1899. | 1900. 1899. | 1900, 











GOLD. | 
Exports} $1.755.451) $5,691,290) $1,755.451| — $5,691.290 
Imports 6,392,344 1,988,272 6,392,344) 1,938,272 


Excess|I. $4,636,893 E. $3,703,018/I $4,636,£93|I. $3,703,018 


SILVER, | | 
5.389 806 4,599,199) 5,380,806 4,599,199 


Exports 
Imports 3,128,852 2,130,335) 3,128,854 | 2,130,335 


| ee a “ a 
Excess |E. $2,251,954 E. $2,468,864/E. $2,251,954! E. $2,468,864 























This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending February 15th, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1398, 1897. 


amy Total Ex- 
iod 2 -| cess, Exp. 
riod. | Exports.|Imports.|Exports.|Imports.| or Imp. 


Gold, °* Silver. 














We’k| $272,587| $11,665 $721,870, $36,320 K. $956,472 
1900..| 1,962,375} _ 670,321} 4,996,625 475,159 HW. 5,813,520 
1899..| "374,831, 3,651,678) 4,069,629 416229 K. 368,553 
1898..| 3,371,475] 3,939,866 6.486,776, 445,697 KE. 9,472,688 
1897..) ‘341.156! "290,575! 5,442,754) 2921474 EK. _ 5,200,866 





Exports of gold were chiefly to the West Indies; 


Imports were in small parcels, from different ports. - 


Exports of silver were mainly to London; imports 
were from Central and South America. 


The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 96,000 oz. 
for the week. 


Prices of Foreign Coins, 
Bid. Asked 
Mexican dollars...... dia hineneaiee cees $ .4734 $ .49 
Pe. uvian soles and Chilean pesos,.... 4344 45 
Victoria SOVEreIGDS.....cccceccccccccce 4.86 4.88 
DWM TAMER. cc crccccccecccccccccsces §6SLG6 4.88 
I MI Rccccccacccccccctcenccccce Acne 4.78 
Spanish 25 pesetas........seccsecessiece 4.78 4,22 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 


1900. 1899. 1898. 


Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 























January...| 27.30 | 59.30) 27.42] 59.36 | 26.29 | 56.77 
DOMEEP alice + jovcccces 27.44 | 59.42 | 25.89 | 5€.07 
PE asalsccccesslencesses 27.48 | 59.64 25.47 ' 54.90 
Baweea tees kdecabuncsasde 27.65 | 60.10 { 25.95 | 50.02 
Dlisweedalsvacetaclencwses 28.15 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 
Se ee, ee 27 77 | 60.43 | 27.09) 58.61 
PE ccscsects ae 27.71 | 6026] 27.32) 59.06 
August....|. 27.62 | 60.00 | 27.48 | 59.54 
SOVGOMIVEP) «2.020 |sceesece 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
GY sc ladswasiesteedees ac 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
November |.... 27.02 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
DE) esclecvacccc 27.21 | 58.99) 27.45 | 659.4 
SN Secasne Puss 27.44! 59.58] 26.76 | 58.26 





The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is rer stax dard ounce, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 























- CoPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTER, 
onth. . _— —_—-: 
900.) 1899.| 1900.{ 1899.| 1900.) 1899.) 1900.| 1899 
IM 0<-. 16.33) 14.75] 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 |4.18 | 4.65 | 5.34 
Ges cdhee tae 18.00)...... BRO ec cece Ccecce] Gas 
RO scl vices | eee TE Bvccecc(eee lecccss) Ge 
April Mss vcces 24.98)... me beaseee 6.67 
Dit enccksessss BBB occces Reilecsaes 4.44 |, 6.88 
June, Peete sss Bi cvacsel see: lancces] ae 
WE biaasteswaee TE Beeccccs| Wi cevcc. 4.52 |..00.-| 5.82 
August oa TED cc cces Ws éccus OBE jeccce.| RE 
ee eee 18.46) ..ccee| BS Th; cccces 4.58 |......| 5.50 
October..|...... Reidiis< ccc. | GEebecescs 4.575 |......| 5.32 
PP iccess escceel SECU: 00a.) Mneceece See 4.64 
Se eae lle TB cc cece 4.64 |.... .| 4.66 


Year.....|...0-- 17.68 .... | 26.42)...... MAT Jocccee 5.75 





The price given in the tableis for Lake Copper; for 
eens ytic coprer the average for January, 1900. was 
.d8c. 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


Silver has continued firm but dull, with small 
fluctuations around 2714d. Continental orders 
and English Mint demands have caused firmness 
in price. 





The amount of money in the United States on 
February ist is estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment as below: 





In In cir- 

Total stock. treasury. culation. 
Gold Coin...... acesiaes $1,022,943,682 $218 613,617 $619 447,176 
Gold certificates..... ...... neice eementian 184 882,889 
Silver dollars... .... 477,046,563  12,639.499 67,888,019 
Silver certificates.... .........0. ae, eee 396,519,045 
Subsidiary silver.... 80,346,414 4,917,001 75,429,413 
Treas, Notes of 1890. 87,871,280 1,554,540 86,016 749 
1, eases. <000 346,681,016 14,600,704 317,500,312 
Currency Certifi......  ..cccrecccce sessocceces 14,580,000 
Nat. Bank Notes.... 247,068,743 6,182,982 240,885,761 
TOME A sccigcc. acs $2,261,957,°98 $258,808,343 $2,003,149,355 


For the redemption of outstanding certificates 
an exact equivalent in amount of the appropri- 
ate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and 
is not included in the account of money held as 
assets of the Government. The total amount in 
circulation on February 1st shows an increase 
of $22,751,185 over January ist, and of $84,888,798 
over February ist, 1899. The circulation is es- 
timated at $25.98 per capita. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, February 14th, shows balances in 
excess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
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imports and Exports of Metals. 


|Week, Feb. 14.| Year 1900. 
Port. a 











Expts.;Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 





*New Work. 
Aluminum....... long tons 
Antimony ore... °* ps 

*  regulus.. 
Chrome ore...... 





“ “ 

se 
ry “ 
“ ‘“ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ oe 


Ferro-Chrone... 
Ferro-mangan’se 


“ “ 












































Iron ore : pa OS 
* pig, bar,rod ‘ ? 1,199 | 
OO TS ensigns se - 7 | 165 24 
** plates,sheets‘ ‘‘ Me ivescawa- | 284 |........ 
en scien CO 686 825 | 6,617 6,375 
oY s@Meecsose. oS" Use aeewee Fee ses ca Reswaaeee | 2,100 
* GRR ccs oe. Demakee tae os saee OP decane 
Manganese,ore. ‘ ae cz aoaaes W198 }..... 2 1,198 
Metals,old,scrap ‘“‘ ‘* 17} Iiii310 157 | 1,161 
Composition..... ‘‘ in . 
EE . F 
Nickel ny = 
- matte... ‘‘ . 
§Railr’d material “ ‘* 
Rails, old..... os 
Spiegeleisen..... - i 
Steel bars, plates ““ ‘“ 
eR kes ccc - 
* Se s<. - 
OP Wiesdiens - 
** notspeci’d “ ‘ 
Tin se vas oo. 98 
““drossorashes “ ‘“* 
“and black plates“ ‘“ 
Sv acasuccexes ~ 
 iienscts ~ “ 
“* ashes, skim ‘“‘ " 
Wn. Ache oe 
©: QE ce 0ses oa Ras 
tBaltimore. 
Astinen sequen. ..casks eccccce: lecesccccseseccoccsles 2 930° 
Coppers fines... 8% “2P8)"""“iao'| “°° S5i"| 5,387) 1,204 
6 mette... “ $6 ewww wl ere c cece ler ereseaios e 
“6 pipe Ba ‘6 66 fcc cel cccccce-| cn cefeccccces 
Ferro-manganese “ O J cegnenuhaque SbCEhCeeCee.s Jooesoeee 
Ferro-silicon..... re pa cocctcccfeces ai éndndeakees 9 550" 
ee Lecce “ant... 74,234 
és j ed 6 fd.  pcccleeccsessleccccesse  eeoeesece 
Weecccs “ ececeteciatasnassiscaseaes 
Manganese ore.. “ a Pe 2,879 eescces 33,110 
Metals, old & Rails*“‘ @ Ji cccedesfoce eoecheces ig0 efeececee 
; CU eee - = 6 | ccceccsleoceees | alain 
 . iron & stee ‘ “ De leccceceel Gee Beaceeuees 
egeleisen.. - $6 Lec cccsefercccocelevecccnsicoee® oe 
Stee ,bars,pl’es.. “*  “* 138 |....--- 774 “ 
so ec0 “ “ teeeleceo eee 9.513 
= : Se sons -* C6 HE Toe cee eleweneree ,513 
not specified.. “ 66 | ccc ween svcce sefecrecccn|erreeccs 
ee ay) Ee eda DW |..eeeeee & 
“ and blackplates“ $6 [ecceeeee| cer eee [ter eeee 
OG dascceuds “ GO J crevoneloasceadepes amades eocccecce 
. | GC 6 Ti deacees]s+* <. Mpaatnaa taavadeos 
“dross, skim. ‘“ !  |.csseees|eceeeeee|eeesenea|seeesers 
Gs ccee 6 TE canna as ah age Plaka da aneaaadda 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony. ....long tons 
— - apie Be 
opper, fine..... = 7 
Re rr 7s 
a ee oe 
Ferro-manganese “ ‘“ 
Ferro-silicon.... “  “ 
eee SS 
wi eee aa 
* pyrites...... ae 
Manganese ore.. “* ‘“* 
Steel sheets...... “ — 
Spiegeleisen..... = > 
Wiietintesndce baker ew 
“‘andblack plates‘* ‘“ 
Zinc dust........ oS 
Total United States.$§ ne 
December. Jan.—Dec. 
Articles. a oo 
\Expts. Impts. \Expts. Impts. 
Antimony.......-. long tons}.... 61 8 1,411 
per fing" «=~ | 45,704 |" Sita" tii’sr2 | st'o08 
Copper fine. . “ “ | 1, 5 (111.572 x 
tore & matte “  “ Pe 10,199 | 5,219 | 31,637 
Iron, pig &bar.. “ ‘“ | 12,526] 8,337 |239,891 | 60,163 
ok ee «17,857 | 113,679 | 40.690 [674 ,098 
pret none = eon 1,069 aren a 
Iron & steelrails ‘“* - 25, ead |177,7 E 
a. Veen oS 8,312 116 |J16,332 | 2,363 
Steel, billets, 
rods, etc......+ “ « | 2195 | 2,534 | 73,374 | 30,565 
Lead, pigs, bars 
oa... ss 3 oi 4 215 
Lead in ore,ete. “ ‘* 5,605 | 8,185 | 66,720 | 84,442 
Manganeseore.. ‘“ “ |.. 17,516 | 25 188,349 
Nickel ore &matte“ . DT hiciae 2,238 |..-ceece 
Nails, cut....... oo _ Ge livesnccs | i ee 
sah. ee Pt | eereree | 33,535 
uicksilver..... ‘ - 17 |....-... 54 ; 
MR hcnecce big ne Oe Needuabea 1,354 |.... 31,807 
* &black plates ‘“* ‘ 51 4,779 | 302 | 58.916 
Zine Roaion a! = 217 152 | 6,046 1,331 
we eee e - STIS Vawewes b SAGE Gi. cd caae 





*New York Metal Exchangerecturns. ‘Wy our Special 
Correspondent. §Not specified. | ||\ Week, Feb. 6th_ tWeek 
ending Feb. 9th. §§ Monthly returns, Treasury Dept. _ 


Import Duties on Metals. 


The duties on metals under the present tariff law areas 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 34c.alb. Lead, Lie. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 24gc_ per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 24c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms, Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 72. per lb. Spelter or zinc, lc. per lb in 
pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets, etc. Copper, tin and plat- 
inum are free of duty. 
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parison being made with the statements of the 
corresponding day last week: 











Feb. 7. Feb. 14. Changes. 

Golt.......0. sevesee $216,456,623 $220,634,326 I. $4,177,763 

UE chee ews> bone 12 177,734 10,438,535 D. 1,739,199 
Legal tenders...... 13,967,449 14,190,977 I. 08 

Treas notes, etc... 2,052,469 _ 2 173,233 I. 120,766 

DEE cecievesch $244,654,275 $247,437 131 I, $2,782,856 

Treasury deposits with national banks 


amounted to $111,880,900, an increase of $314,899 
during the week. 

The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending February 10th 
gives the following totals, comparison being 
made with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 
1898: 





1898. 1899. 1900. 

Loans and discounts. -— 834,400 $750,043,300 %720,785,000 
SS eee: 38,683,800 880,050,100 814,786,900 
Circulation :..;...c000 ey 914,700 14,533.600 17,026,200 

Reserve: 
ROD ic scahpexpemesubne 114,967,700 198,500,300 165,029,600 
Legai tenders .......-. 102,140,3,0 59,025,300 66,564,700 

Total reserve ...... $217,108,000 $257,526,600 $231,594,300 
Legal requirements.. 184,670,950 222,014,775 203,696,725 

Balance, surplus.... $32,437,050 $35,511,825 $27,897,755 


Changes for the week, this year were increases 
of $21,152,000 in loans and discounts, $18,869,600 in 
deposits, $165,000 in circulation and $2,264,500 in 
specie, decreases of $520,800 in legal tenders, and 
2,973,700 in surplus reserve. 





The foreign merchandise trade of the United 
States in January is reported as below by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 








1899 1900. 
Exports...... inacicn asses uneee $115,591,446 $117,620,930 
SS ear ae 58,239,771 75,826,975 
NES, noses osncacne $57,351,675 $41,793,955 
Add excess ~ exports, SEE scraskbhineakeebebeane 3,703,018 
silver..... Sbvbenseunbesn © 2,468,864 
Total apparent balance......... psdbaebenae een $47,965,837 


The gold and silver movement in detail will 
be found in the usual place, at the head of this 
column. 





Shipments of specie by water from San Fran- 
cisco in January are reported as follows: 





Gold. Silver. Totals. 
Hong Kong........ peaeer $4,005 $510,804 $514 809 
SER. | cone pehe sant eon De” . ebesanan 680 
Central America. ......  ........ 4,250 4,250 
Total foreign.......... {685 $515,054 $519,739 
ee 100,000 51,000 151.000 
OK cin dtenennens 236,748 30,200 266,958 
fo cebeiahhewhnne’ $341,433 $596,254 $937,687 
Totale Re sbbeee 7,576,525 714,589 8,291,114 
Shipments to Honolulu, in addition to the 


above, included $200 in nickel 5-cent pices. The 
shipments of silver included $234,197 in Mexican 
dollars, against $156,259 in January, 1899. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





Gold. Gold. 


. = 
Banks. Silver. Silver. 
_% a aa. OE wa 165,029,600 ...... soenes 
Engiand.. . 167, 000, OY aki TEED .stuncessnee 
Fraace.. - 580,545 $239,775,945 380,010,045 $228,802,590 
Spain., ... 55,310,000 43,665,000 68,000, 000 «74,1 00,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 149.215.000 51,885.09 189,425,000 44,880,000 
Neth 'I’ds. 21,570,000 33,920,000 23,135,000 30,005,000 
Belgizm.... 16,170,000 085,000 15,085,000 7,040,000 
 — rr 75,145,000 11,720,000 77,060,000 7,530.0 
Russia - 505,195,000 22,005,000 423,970,000 - 29,375,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks 
York are of date February 10th, and the others 
are of date of February 8th, as reported by the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle’ cable. 
The New York banks do not report silver sep- 
arately, but the specie carried is chiefly. gold 
coin. The Bank of England reports gold only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to February ist, 1900, are re- 
ported by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as 
follows: 





1899. 1900. Changes. 

PA 1 oc acesenennbe £431 500 £437,727 1, £26,227 
eR cpeneats 380 71,200 D. 134,180 
The Straits ........00- Bee)" essbens D. 5,000 
OR dec cibcan sane £621,880 £508,927 D.£112,953 


Arrivals for the week, this year were £128,000 
in bar silver from New York, £21,000 from the 
West Indies, and £20,000 from Australia;. total, 
£169,000. Shipments were £90,000 in bar silver 
to Bombay, £17,194 to Hong Kong, and £4,135 
to Port Said; total, £111,329. 

Indian exchange is steady and such council 
bills as were offered in London were taken at 
16.13d. per rupee. No further buying of silver 


for India is reported. 


Other Metals. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New Work. 

















ey eo Silver. Copper. 
e lmao nes i. Lead, |Spel- 
Ba ec- Lond’n! Tin, r, 
2) 5 | gen, | ple, See She ile 
wed a ic, a ® 
EZ) aid | Cts. [Prnce| w 1b. ye. ores | 
10|4.8734| 59%] 27y5| 16~s| _ 15%4|........ 30 |4.6736/4.65 
12) v.24] 2ly—| 16p5| 1534| 74 7°6| 30. 4.6759/4.6236 
13|4 87i4| 5956] 2775) 1651 1548] 74 10 0 304 [4 674s] 462% 
14/4 8744] 59%] 27%| 26rs| 1548) 74 15 0] 308g|4 674614.60 
15|4.8744| 5934] 27bs| 16) | 15:¥| 75 0 0} 303¢14.6754/4.60 
164.8714] 5954) 27Ie| 16y,| 1543] 74 15 O| 31 /4.675¢14.60 
The quotations 


ye for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots and wirebars; the price of electrolytic 
cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these figures. 

Copper.—A fairly large volume of business has 
been transacted during the week, at prices vary- 
ing but little from those recorded when we last 
rendered report. The sale of Lake which we 
then alluded to appears to have been consumated 
at 16c. and the quantity involved we understand 
to be very large; in the neighborhood of 15,000,- 
000 lbs., for delivery spread over April, May and 
June. 


We quote the market as follows: Lake, 16@ 


16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, bars or ingots at 
15%@15%c.; electrolytic copper in cathodes at 
15%c.; and casting copper at 15%c. 


In London the price for G. M. B.’s has im- 
proved still further, there having been a steady 
and gradual advance to £75, which was the 
price quoted yesterday; the closing figure to- 
day being £74 12s. 6d.@£74 15s. for spot, and £1 
5s. less for three months. 

Copper statistics for the first half of February 
show an increase in the visible supplies of 1,400 
tons. 

We quote refined and manufactured sorts as 
follows: English tough, £76@£76 10s.; best se- 
lected, £76 10s.@£77; strong sheets, £83; India 
sheets, £81 10s.; yellow metal, 634d. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the com- 








panies, was as follows for the month of Jan- 
uary, stated in long tons (2,240 lbs.) of fine 
copper : 
oy Rnactien. 1898, 1899. 1900. 
U.S. a SE Jc uinncsnces 16,544 16,774 17,613 
U.¥.01 side sources ...., ...- «.-. 1,200 1,850 3, 
Total United Siates............. 17,744 18,624 21,013 
Europe reporting mines.......... 5,556 See ‘wesss 
BOR, ei a cee eaieK eee ° "23.300 23,476 nee 
Exports, United States...22222222. 11 030 9,204 14,035 


The United States production shows a gain 
over last year of 2,389 tons, or 12.7%; of this in- 
crease 839 tons came from the reporting mines 
and 1,550 tons from the outside sources. The re- 
port of European production has not yet been 
received. 

Tin is still pursuing an upward tendency. The 
demand is rather active and the prices‘ quoted 
are as follows: Spot, 31c., 30%c. for March and 
30c. for April. 

Values in London have ruled higher also, spot 
having advanced to £141 10s.@£141 12s. 6d., but 
three months’ delivery is quoted at a heavy dis- 
count, the price for this being £135@£135 2s. 6d. 
This heavy backwardation does not speak very 
well for the future of the market. 


Lead remains entirely unchanged at 4.65@ 
4.70c. New York and 4.60c. at St. Louis. 

The foreign market continues firm at £16 12s. 
6d. for Spanish lead and £16 15s. for English 
lead. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Pig 
lead presents no novelty. The market is very 
quiet and prices remain at 4.57144@4.60c. for ordi- 
nary Missouri, 4.62%c. for chemical and 4.65c. 
for argentiferous brands. 


Spanish Lead Market.—In January the aver- 
age price of lead was 85.20 reales per qtl. (£14 
14s. 9d. per long ton) f. o. b. Cartagena, on_an 
average exchange of 32.34 pesetas to £1. The 
average price of silver was 13.87 reales per oz. 
Messrs. Barrington & Holt report the exports 
in January at 1,113,196 kg., of which 604,916 kg. 
went to Marseliies, and 508,280 kg. to London. 


Spelter.—Business has not revived as yet, con- 
sequently the market for this metal remains 
rather dull and neglected, with prices again 
somewhat easier than when last recorded. 

The London market is also somewhat easier, 
good ordinaries being quoted at £22 10s. and 
special brands at £22 12s. 6d. 


Spanish Zinc Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt, of Cartagena, advise us that prices con- 
tinue flat. The export of blende and calamine 
in January has been more than the previous 
month, being 5,100,000 kg. to Antwerp. 

Antimony.—Prices are unchanged at 104%@l1ic. 
for Cookson’s, 9%@9%c. for Hallett’s and 94%@ 
95c. for U. S. Star. 

Nickel continues firm and demand very brisk. 
Quotations are firm at 40 and 45c., according to 
size of order. 
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The British ship ‘‘Westgate” arrived at New 
York February 15th with 2,750 tons of nickel ore 
from New Caledonia, consigned to the Oxford 
Copper Company. This is the second cargo of 
New Caledonia ore received within a year, one 
of 3,000 tons having been reported in May, 1899. 
The New Caledonia ore averages about 7% 
nickel. 

Platinum.—Demand is good, and prices are 
firmer. In large lots we quote $17.75, and for 
smaller quantities, $18 per oz., in New York. 

For chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal, we quote as follows: In lots of 
250 grams or more, 67\%c. per gram, and for 
smaller quantities, 70c. per gram; unmanufac- 
tured platinum will be supplied in same quanti- 
ties at 2c. less per gram. 


Quicksilver.—Quotations remain unchanged at 
$51 per flask for large lots, New York. For small 
orders the prices are $52.50@$54. The London 
price continues at £9 12s. 6d., with the same 
figure named from second hands. 


The Minor Metals.—Quotations are given be- 
low for New York delivery: 












Aluminum. Per lb. Per lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots...... 33@37c. | Bismuth........0+++-0-- $1.60 
No. Z, 90% ingots......31@34c. | Magnesium. . $2.75@$33 
Rolled sheets. . .42c. up | Phosphorus.. 40@50c. 
Alum.-bronze.. . .20@23c. Tungsten. Pree 70c. 
Nickel-alum... ..33@39c. | Ferro-tungsten, 60%..... -60c. 





Variations in price depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mr. Henry E. Wood, one of the oldest assayers 
in Colorado, has just completed an ore testing 
plant in Denver, designed with a view of ascer- 
taining economical methods of treatment for 
ores. The equipment consists of a 40 H. P. 
engine, 70 H. P. boiler, one 9 x 15 in. Blake 
crusher, two pairs of rolls for wet crushing, one 
pair for dry crushing, one battery of five 800 
lb. rapid dry stamps, one Wilfley concentrator, 
single deck, one Wilfley concentrator, double 
deck, one small Wilfley concentrator, two 36 in. 
amalgamating pans, one Vezin automatic samp- 
ler, elevators, revolving screens of several sizes 
for wet and dry work, several small crushers, 
sample grinders, cyanide tanks, small revebra- 
tory furnace, steam dryers, etc. The whole plant 
is heated by the Webster steam heating sys- 
tem. A Wetherill magnetic separator will be 
put in shortly, and as soon as possible other 
features, including jigs and chlorination barrel 
will be added, in order to make this the most 
complete plant of its kind. 








Whatcom County, Washington. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Slate Creek District.—At the Eureka, Lane & 
Hayward, of San Francisco, have 2 shifts at 
work, with 10 stamps dropping on rich ore—iron 
surphide, sylvanite and free gold. The mill is 
equipped with concentrating and chlorinating 
plant; a %-mile covered tram connects mine and 
mill. During the past year upward of $50,000 
has been expended. The 5-stamp mill at the 
Mammoth has shut down until spring because 
of a broken cam. ~ The mill crew has been trans- 
ferred to the mine, where a 150-ft. winze is being 
sunk and a 500-ft. level driven. The ore is simi- 
lar to that in the Eureka. A pay streak 130 ft. 
long is cut, varying from 2 to 4 ft. wide. 





Leadville, Colorado. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New work, including 16 large shafts and in- 
volving an expenditure of over $1,000,000 is now 
under way from Leadville to the eastern known 
limits of the gold belt at the head of Big Evans 
Gulch. Work on a large scale is under way on 
properties partially developed or formerly pro- 
ducers, such as the A. M. W. Pyrenees, Golden 
Lamp, Banker, Elk and Donovan, Fanny Raw- 
lings, etc. 

Developments along the East side of Adelaide. 
Park, between the South shaft of the Mike & 
Starr and the Penn (better known as the Old 
Bruce), will be watched with interest. In the 
South Mike seams of rich gold ore are being 
found in the lime, and it is reported one sack 
alone worth $800 was taken out in January. 
Lessees on the Park No. 1, north of the Lady 
Alice are finding ore identical with the gold ore 
on the Penn, indicating that a mineralization 
extends south or southwest along the faults 
and dykes which separates the so-called gold 
belt from the ore depositions to the west. 

Home Mining Company.—This company is out- 
putting fully 40) tons daily, leading everything 
in the camp for tonnage. The capital stock is 
almost certain to be increased from $50,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Lida.—This company, on the north slope of 
Little Ellen Hill, is preparing to sink to the 
sulphides. Manager Tim Goodwin has already 
opened up valuable ore bodies on the lime. 


Amie.—A strike of old-fashioned chloride and 
lead carbonates in this mine on Fryer Hii!! is re- 
ported. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 230.) 


hew York, 


Feb. 16. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Regular contract deliveries 
receive most attention. The scarcity of freight 
room and subsequent high rates limit imports. 
Domestic high test caustic soda for 1901 delivery 
has been booked at $1.80 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. works. 
Foreign caustic soda is nominal in price, while 
spot stocks are scarce. Domestic alkali for im- 
mediate shipment orders is booked principally 
by jobbers at their own prices, while further 
sales of foreign have been made by importers 
at quotations. 

Sal soda is in fair request. 

Bicarb. soda finds more inquiry both for home 
and export consumption. Bleaching powder sold 
in a small way at $2.50 per 100 lbs. from second- 
hands, while first-hands ask 25@50c. per 100 lbs. 
more, especially for the prime hands. 

We quote in large lots per 100 lbs., as below: 
































Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. |—————_—_—__ —_— 
F.o.b. Works. In New York |In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 8@90 =| 95@1.10 $.9214@97% 
- 48%. 90@99 =|_—s1.00@I1"15 1.0249@1.07% 
Caustic Soda, . 
high test _.| $2.12}4@2.25 | $2.374¢@2.50 $2.50@2.60 
POWE, GOK | .cccecccvecece | 2.75@Z.873G | .ccccceseee os 
TORT al: 58 co cincnceens | A ee eer 
GBR.) ese - eeeee| 3.6734@4.00 4.00@4.25 
Sai Soda Wee. | aesen: ovse. oc 6744@7246 
“conc.|  1.45@1.75 ccwews cae i, 1.65 
Bicarb Soda..| 1.25@1.3734 | .....cececeess 1.75@2.00 
" —"extral 3,.25@3.50 | .........-eeee Jews eseecccccces 
Bleach, Pdr., 
FOMG, PPM G che 0.0\c000000000eis| ssviceesece ese 1.75@3 00 
other br’nds,|....... esen as aaa 2.50@2.75 
Chi. Pot cryst) . .| 8.75@9 1244 9.25@9.50 
oe POWGE: secs gua eaeeen | 9,124%@9.25 9.50@9.62% 





eieinda = 





Acids.—Blue vitriol is in good request for ex- 
port. Acetic business is only fair on contract, 
while muriatic shows an improvement. Sul- 
phuric moves in a good way, and so does oxalic 
acid. 

Quotations are in large lots delivered in New York and 
vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 


acetic, Nu.8...... $1.75 | Nitric, 36° ....... 3.874@4.12}3 
tue Vitriol, ....5.00@5.12% | Nitric, 38°..... 4.1240@4.3742 
Aqua Fortis, Nitric, 40°... ....4.374@ 4.7a 

36°.3 §6244@3.75 | Nitric, 42°........ 4.75@ 5.00 


35°.3 874o@4.U0 | Oxalic ..... .-.. 5.75@ 6.00 
40°.4.12$ @4.25 Sulphuric, 66°.... 1.20@ 1.25 
42°.4.50 @4.6244 | Sulphuric, 60° . 1.09@ 1.10 
Muriatic, 18°. ... 1.20@ lwo . 50° ton 15@16.00 
Muriatic, 20°. .. 1.35@ 1.40] Sulphurous, 100% 
Muriacic, 22°..... 1.50@ 1.55 SO,anhydrous. 8.00@10.00 


Brimstone.—This market is firmer. An arrival 
of 1,050 tons at this port is noted. Two charters 
reported from Sicily for February—1,600 tons— 
and 1,500 tons from Baltimore at private terms. 
Spot best unmixed seconds are worth $22@$22.25 
per ton, and shipments $21.25@$21.50, while thirds 
are $2 less per ton. Statistics prepared in Sicily 
show that in 1899 there were shipped to the 
United States 83,391 long tons of best unmixed 
seconds, and 45,050 tons best thirds, making a 
total of 128,441 long tons, or 9,994 tons less than 
1898. The total exports from Sicily to all coun- 
tries in 1899 amounted to 479,031 tons, as against 
447,324 tons in 1898 and 410,538 tons in 1897. The 
distribution in 1899 by countries other than the 
United States, which held first- place, was as 
follows: France, 96,043 tons (88,657 in 1898); 
Italy, 87,230 tons (62,652 tons in 1898); United 
Kingdom, 25,038 tons (26,983 tons in 1898); Ger- 
many, 25,933 tons (27,048 tons in 1898); Russia, 
19,211 tons (12,285 tons in 1898); Austria, 18,519 
tons (15,796 tons in 1898); Greece and Turkey, 
18,656 tons (24,808 tons in 1898); Portugal, 12,269 
tons (8,257 tons in 1898); Scandinavia, 12,476 tons 
(12,381 tons in 1898); all other countries, 35,215 
tons (30,072 tons in 1898). Stocks in Sicily on 
December 31st. 1899, were 277,098 long tons, as 
against 248,023 tons in 1898, shawing an increase 
of 29,075 tons, or about 11%. 

Pyrites.—Improver ordering by fertilizer peo- 
ple. Prices are nominally unchanged. We quote 
American pyrites as follows: Mineral City, Va., 
lump ores, $4.50 per long ton (basis 42%), and 
fines, $4.20; Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and 
fines, $4.75; Pilley’s Island lump, $6.50, and fines, 
$4.50 per long ton, delivered in New York. Span- 
ish pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to per- 
centage of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship 
New York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish 
pyrites contain from 46% to 51% of sulphur; 
American, 42% to 44%, and Pilley’s Island, N. 
F., 50%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Moderate buying of the 
leading ammoniates by fertilizer manufacturers, 
owing to firmer prices resulting from limited 
stocks in the hands of producers. Sulphate of 
ammonia gas liquor sold to arrive at $2.95@ 
$2.971% per 100 Ibs., and on spot, $3@$3.05% is 
asked. Bone sulphate of ammonia is nominal 
at $2.85@$2.95 per 100 lbs. High grade Western 
blood brought $2.40 per unit, f. 0. b. Chicago, and 
New York soft is worth $2.10@$2.12%. Tankage, 
Western high grade, is very small in supply, 


and holders quote $18% and up per ton f. o. b. 
Chicago. Concentrated tankage holds at $17% 
@$18 per ton. 

Azotine is selling at $2.20@$2.30 per unit. Fish 
scrap is nominal at $20.50@$21.50 per ton for dry 
f. o. b. factory, and $11.50@$12 for wet. Cal- 
cutta bone meal No. 2 sold at $27 per ton, and 
No. 3 at $25. Domestic steamed ground bone 
meal is scarce, and holders ask $22@$22% per 
ton. Regular bone, black, holds at $20@$21 per 
ton, and the dissolved 17@18%, at $144%@$16 per 
ton. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The ‘Sirius’ arrived last 
week with 21,000 bags. Quotations from dock at 
$1.95 per 100 lbs., and from store at $2. To ar- 
rive cargoes hold at $1.75@$1.90, according to 
position, and $1.65@$1.70 for future shipments. 
The exports in January from the West Coast 
of South America are reported at 1,500 long 
tons (13,500 tons in 1899) to the United States 
and 74,000 tons (121,000 tons in 1899) to Europe; 
total, 85,500 tons, as against 134,500 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1899. Loadings on February ist for the 
United States were 12,500 tons (nil in 1899), and 
for Europe, 63,000 tons (61,000 tons in 1898); 
total, 75,500 tons, against 61,000 tons on February 
1st, 1899. 

Messrs. Jackson Brothers of Valparaiso, Chile, 
advise us under date of December 29th that their 
market is comparatively quiet. Sales of 95% for 
January shipment were made at 4s 114d@4s 
10%d ($1.18@$1.16), while 96% fetched 5s 24d@5s 
2d ($1.24), both alongside terms. Deliveries of 
95% up to June have been offered at 4s 10%4d 
($1.16) alongside, without finding buyers. On 
the other hand some interest was shown by ex- 
porters for August-October shipments, but sel- 
lers have not entered the market. We quote 
95% January-May delivery, 4s 10d ($1.16) and 
96%, January-June, 5s 144d ($1.22), all ordinary 
terms sellers. The price of 4s 10d with 27s 6d 
all round freight stands in 6s 9d ($1.62) per cwt. 
net cash and freight without purchasing com- 
mission. Sales during the fortnight ending De- 
cember 29th were 393,000 qtls. (17,720 long tons). 
The exports in December were about 3,000,000 
qtis., making 30,000,000 qtls (1,352,679 long tons) 
for the year, showing an increase of 84,453 tons 
as compared with 1898. 

Saltpeter.—Limited request at $3.80 per 100 lbs. 
for crude, and $4.50@$4.62% for refined, accord- 
ing to grade and quantity. The imports into the 
United States in January are reported at 9,642 
bags in 1899. The consumption in 1900 was 7,726 
bags, against 1,903 bags last year. Stocks on 
February list were 6,573 bags, as against 1,121 
bags in 1898. Expected arrivals are 16,990 bags, 
against 14,256 bags in 1898, making the visible 
supply 23,563 bags, as compared with 15,377 bags 
last year, 

Phosphates.—Florida miners are firm with 
their prices; in fact, some anticipate more 
money on export business. Tennessee rock ship- 
ments from Pensacola, Fla., in January, are re- 
ported at 15,392 tons, as against 11,448 tons last 
year. New developments near Parsons, and 
Lynnville, in Tennessee, are spoken of, and ap- 
parently rock of good quality has been uncov- 
ered. Near Franklin the Pennsylvania-Tennes- 
see Phosphate Company is reported to be ne- 
gotiating for several thousand acres of phos- 
phate land. This company has increased its 
capital stock to $1,000,000. South Carolina rock 
is in good demand. The latest rumor at Charles- 
ton is that Armour & Company, of Chicago, have 
purchased valuable phosphate lands near there 
= the purpose of establishing a fertilizer fac- 
ory. 

Messrs. Swift & Company, also of Chicago, 
are expected to combine with Armour & Com- 
pany in their new venture. It appears that the 
fertilizer combination has had the upper hand 
in purchasing the leading ammoniates from 
these two firms at practically its own valuation. 
The shipments of phosphates from Bone, Al- 
geria, in December, amounted to 21,800 tons. 

Ocean freight rates from Florida ports are 
about as follows. To Baltic ports, $4.80 per ton; 
Continental, $5.64. and Mediterranean ports, 
$5.28, while from Savannah. Ga., to the United 
Kingdom, $3.60 is asked. We quote as follows: 





Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 
or No S¢a Ports. 





F.o. b. —- ——-——. 
Phosphates. Am. Ship Per / Per long 
ing Port.| Unit. ton. 














*Pla_ hard rock (77@ 302)|$9.50@10 _ |854@ 83441 813.45@ 13.75 
Pla. land pebble (68 @72%)| 5 N0@5 ‘0 7d 9 Rn 








tPeace Rivet..... 58@632)| 4.90@4.50) 7d 8.40 
*Tem. rock....... (7RAMBNE)) 4,004.50) 634d 10 67 
8Tem. rock ...... (GEGTSES | SFOS OM)... 2. ccc slecccccecccece 
So. Car. rock. crude..... 4 004 5") 6 snes eka 
So. Car. rock. dried 4 50@5.00, #l«d R50 
Algerian, rock, ..(F3704'|........... | 7d 97 
Algerian, rock ...(58@63#'....  ..... 7d 8.40 





*F.o.b. Fernandina, + Punta Gorda. Mt Pleasant. 
§ Fetterressa. 


Concentrated phosphates, 13@15%, average 
P.O,, 60c. per unit ($8.40 per ton) at sellers’ 
works. South Carolina acid phosphates, 14%, 
$6.25 per ton in bulk f. 0. b. Charleston. Ten- 
nessee acid phosphates, high grade, $10 per short 
ton, and low grade, $8 f. o. b. Nashville. 
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Liverpool. Jan. 30. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


In heavy chemicals buyers continue to find a 
ditticulty in filling orders for prompt delivery, 
owing to makers being so fully sold, especially 


.in the case of caustic soda, the price of which 


marks a further advance this week. Soda ash 
is in light supply, but prices are unchanged, 
varying according to export market. The range 
for tierces may be called about as follows: Le- 
blanc ash, 48%, £4 15s.@£5; 58%, £5@£5 bs. per 
ton net cash. Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 
10s.; 58%, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. 
Bags are 5s per ton under prices for tierces. 
Soda crystals are steady at £3 2s. 6d.@£3 5s, 
less 5% for barrels, with an allowance of 7s. 
per ton if taken in bags. Caustic soda is only 
obtainableto a limited extent from second-hands, 
makers being sold out until March, while the 
price has to-day been put up 10s. per ton, except 
for the continent. Quotations for any position 
are now as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 
74%, £10 15s.; 76%, £11@£11 5s. per ton net 
cash. 

Bleaching powder is strong at about £6 15s.@ 
£7 per ton net cash for hardwood packages. 

Chlorate of potash is in fair request at 314d. 
per lb. net cash. 

Bicarb, seda is quiet without change in price, 
quotations varying according to market, from 
£5 5s.@£6 15s. per ton, less 24%4% for the finest 
quality in lewt. kegs, with usual allowances for 
larger packages. 

Sulphate of ammonia is rather firmer at £11 
15s.@£11 17s. 6d. per ton, less 2%% for good 
gray, 24@25% in double bags f. o. b. here, but 
not much going on. 

Nitrate of soda has improved, holders now ask- 
ing £8 10s. per ton, less 244% for prime quality 
in double bags f. o. b. here. 


MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 217 and 218 
of mining stocks listed and dealtin at: 





Boston. Spokane. Paris. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. Toronto. 
Denver. San Francisco. Valparaiso. 
New York. London. 
Philadelphia, Mexico. 

New York, Feb. 16. 


In the coppers Amalgamated Copper showed 
good trading and advanced to $95% on reported 
buying by Bostonians identified with Standard 
Oil interests. Anaconda made regular sales 
around $45. Tennessee was firm at $14% bid, and 
British Columbia Copper sold at $10. Union of 
North Carolina sold 500 shares on curb at 
$15@$15% on February 8th, closing at $15 bid. 
Little Tiger Gold Mining Company of California 
made its appearance on the curb on February 
8th, when about 10,000 shares were reported sold 
at 24@34c. This company is capitalized at $500,- 
000, divided into $1 par value shares, and was for 
a time traded in on the curb at Boston. The 
company has just paid $47,500 in dividends, the 
last being this month at 114c. per share or $7,500. 
On further buying the stock rose to 72c. 

In the Colorado group Little Chief of Lead- 
ville sold at 18c. and Leadville Consolidated at 
8c., and Small Hope at $1.15. Mollie Gibson made 
a sale at 24c.; Work, at 33@34c,; Alma, at 18c.; 
Pharmacist, at 15c.; Creede & Cripple Creek, at 
lic.; Isabella, $1.30 and Tornado, 51@55c. Alice 
of Montana found buyers at 55@65c.; and Moul- 
ton at 30c.; Kingston & Pembroke changed 
hands at 55@60c. The Comstocks were dull. 
Consolidated California brought $1.50; Sierra Ne- 
vada, 55c., and Mexican, 28c. 

Quicksilver, common, of California, sold at $2, 
and Plymouth at 20c. 

American Smelting and Refining common 
brought $413%,@$42%, and the preferred $91%@$92. 

Federal Steel common was in demand as a 
dividend of 2%4% will be paid March 15th. On 
the day this dividend was declared 10,780 com- 
mon shares were sold at $55144@$56%4. Tennessee 
Coal and Iron was strong, selling up to $102, an 
advance over last week. 


Boston. Feb. 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Much more activity has been apparent this 
week, though a boom is a long way off yet. The 
business has been chiefly in the blind pool stocks 
and shows signs of a preconcerted movement. 
In the outside coppers trading has been rather 
of a perfunctory sort. 

To-day the market has been narrower, but 
prices generally steady. Mining stocks have been 
very quiet. Amalgamated touched $95%; Mon- 
tana, $278: Osceola, $76; Franklin, $154; Calumet, 
$755 bid; Tamarack, $193 bid; Arcadian, $18%; Old 
Dominion, $2044; Butte, $6644; Centennial, $1914; 
Mass., $6; Copper Range, $26 bid; Parrot, $45%4; 
Utah, $30 bid; Centennial-Eureka, $25; United 
States, $9144 bid; Santa Fe, $7; Isle Royale, $27; 
Michigan, $6 bid; Ysabel, $3; Victoria, $3%; 
Cochiti, $11%; Baltic, $21; American Zine, $17%; 
Adventure, $5. 

Dominion Coal sold at $421%4; New England 
Gas and Coke, $1914@$20; Central Oil, $1714@$18; 
United States Oil, $1914. 

Denver advices say that the Animas Smelting 
Company has been incorporated to build another 
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large smelter in the Silverton district, where 
Boston capital is heavi'y invested. The new 
smelter will be adapted to handling low grade 
ore that is now dumped on account of the ex- 
pense of shipment. 

Treasurer Batchelder, of the United States 
Mining Company, in a circular to the stockhold- 
ers, states that the directors have authorized 
the issue of $1,000,000 first mortgage 7% bonds 
redeemable in ten years at 105, or exchangeable 
at or before maturity for stock at par, of which 
$800,000 bonds will be issued at once. Each 
$500 subscription entitles the stockholder to $500 
in bonds and 20 shares of full-paid stock, the 
same to be paid for at a rate not exceeding 10% 
per month upon call. Stockholders of record 
February 13th, will have the right to join in the 
subscription, each 133 shares of stock giving the 
right to subscription for $500. All bonds not sub- 
scribed for by February 17th will be taken by a 
syndicate without commission. Rights are 
assignable. Stock transfer books will be closed 
February 13th-19th. 

In an answer to an inquiry from a correspon- 
dent about a certain stuck the Boston Herald 
says: ‘“‘Whoever enters into partnership with 
trustees of a concern who never give an account- 
ing of their trust has only his original folly to 
blame if the partnership turns out unsatisfac- 
torily to himself. Shareholders who endure 
these things and the laws which permit them to 
continue are all at fault.” This is what ‘“‘The 
Engineering and Mining Journal’ has always 
said; and it is good, solid truth, which ought to 
be specially appreciated in Boston just now. 


Salt Lake City. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Somewhat better prices prevail, particularly 
in the shares of producing mines, though most 
of the prospects rule dormant, while some buy- 
ing for investment account is apparent. On the 
whole the signs of improvement previously 
noticed have a firmer foothold, lending encour- 
agement that the market has reached bottom. 
A small sensation, bringing back a taste of old 
time to trading the past two days, was caused 
by a copper-gold strike in Yankee Consolidated. 
The shares jumped from 10% to 17, then back 
to 12% by an inside bear raid based on a report 
that the exposed ore body is in May Day terri- 
tory. However, this afternoon all Yankee offer- 
ings are quickly taken and it is said over 150,000 
shares were bought on orders from Tintic by 
people advised of the facts. An underground 
survey to locate this new development is being 
made. 

Bullion-Beck shows further strength under the 
new regime. Centennial-Eureka did business 
between $22 and $23. Daly is in some demand 
in expectation of renewal of active mining after 
the annual meeting on the 20th. Dexter softens 
apace. Four Aces remains weak with prospect 
of another assessment. Grand Central is again 
under $6; nothing was said about the dividend 
at the directors’ meeting this week. 

Mammoth’s annual meeting was very much a 
McIntyre family affair. Mr. Samuel McIntyre 
does not believe in a treasury reserve and a 
$40,000 dividend is promised March ist, which 
has given the shares a little strength. May 
Day is higher and stronger. Independent of 
the Yankee Consolidated ore uncovering the 
mine is in fine form. Mercur has put on more 
strength by inside boosting; there are no out- 
side offerings and but little demand. 


San Francisco. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market was enlivened this week by an 
advance, which for a little while gave it a show 
of brightness and activity. This did not last 
long, but it left prices rather higher than before. 
It was an inside movement altogether. 

The point of discussion now is cheap power 
and the milling of low-grade ores from the Com- 
stock. No returns are in sight from the experi- 
ments made in that direction, and the public 
does not seem to take any interest in the matter. 

Work in the Belcher, Challenge, Confidence 
and Consolidated Imperial mines has been sus- 
pended since January Ist. 

Business on the Oil Exchange has been rather 
moderate. Sales are noted of Home Oil at $3.80: 
Anaconda, 55c. 


London. Feb. 3. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The South African mining market opened very 
weak this week, owing to the failure of the 
Spion Kop operations in the Natal campaign, 
and quotations fell all round. Afterward there 
was a good deal of buying from France and 
Germany on the part of operators there who 
considered it probable that Great Britain would 
abandon the war. Consequently prices firmed 
up considerably. These rises and falls are com- 
paratively trifling incidents, for the business 
done is almost infinitessimal, and hardly any 
one thinks of embarking in speculation or in 
launching new ventures. 

News as to the condition of the mines in the 
Transvaal during the war comes through very 
seldom, and is net always reliable. A cable re- 


cently received in London, however, seems to be 
sent in good faith. This is to the effect that 
the Goerz group of mines, including the Gelden- 
huis Hstate, May Consolidated, Lancaster and 
others, have so far suffered very little. These 
mines are so far uninjured by water, and the 
machinery is being kept in good order. This 
group of mines would naturally receive more 
consideration from the Transvaal government, 
as they are controlled chiefly in Berlin. The 
same report from Johannesburg mentions that 
at other mines, where there is no pumping op- 
erations, very little damage has been done by 
water entering the works so far, and that where 
the machinery has suffered it has been due more 
to neglect than actual violence. 

The West Australian section really comprises 
the chief part of the mining market, and the 
discussion and speculation is centered as usual 
on the sulphide problem at Kalgoorlie. The 
Associated Gold Mines, Limited, owning the 
Australian leases—formerly a Bottomly com- 
pany—is acquiring quite an unenviable notori- 
ety on account of the conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the directors. The output has greatly 
fallen off, the accounts are not clearly set forth, 
and the metallurgical problem of treatment 
of the ores appears to have stuck the board and 
managers. John Taylor & Sons have resigned 
their positions as consulting engineers to the 
company without giving any reason, and refuse 
to be drawn out on the subject. Vague circulars 
are sent out by the board attempting to reas- 
sure the shareholders, but definite information 
is entirely withheld. The Lake View Consols 
is also attracting considerable attention, and 
the publication this week of the report for the 
year ended August 31st, 1899, has revived inter- 
est in the shares, in spite of the recent reduc- 
tion of the output. The profit for the year in 
question was over £600,000 on a capital of £250,- 
000, which is more than twice as much as in the 
previous year, and it is not likely to be sus- 
tained. 

The shares of the International Zinc Company, 
of Joplin, Missouri, are being introduced in Lon- 
don. This company was referred to in your 
columns recently as having been introduced in 
New York. The shares are being introduced 
here by a company called the Foreign Syndicate, 
Limited, which was registered as an English 
corporation in June last. The managing director 
is a Mr. A. W. Wells, and the chief shareholder 
is Mr. O. P. Simpson, of 89 Stake Road, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Circulars offering shares in this 
International Zinc Company are being sent out 
by this company, and the $1 shares are being 
offered at par. What they are being sold at 
in America we are not informed, nor is any in- 
formation given on which to form an inde- 
pendent judgment. 


Paris. Feb. 3. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market continues rather 
strong and is active in most departments. The 
copper shares are generally higher and promise 
to remain so for the present. The metallurgical 
shares are also active and maintain their high 
prices. The announcement of dividends for 1899 
is looked for with much interest. The Russian 
group, however, are rather uncertain, as_ the 
recovery from the crisis in the Empire is slow. 

The market for the Transvaal gold shares has 
been much disturbed by the news from South 
Africa and has been in a doubtful state. News 
has been received from Johannesburg that the 
Government has issued an order authorizing the 
operation of the pumping machinery at certain 
mines in which French and German stockholders 
are largely interested, as well as certain other 
operations necessary for the care of the machin- 
ery. The list of mines named is as follows: 
Langlaagte Deep, Salisbury, City & Suburban, 
Champ d@’Or, West Rand Mines, York, Violet 
Consolidated, Lancaster West, Lancaster, 
Roodepoort United Main Reef, Princess Estate, 
Roodepoort Central Deep, Bantjes Consolidated, 
Meyer & Charlton, New Goch, Geldenhuis Es- 
tate, May Consolidated, Glencairn, Reitfontein 
Colliery Springs (Transvaal Coal Trust), French 
Rand, Durban Roodepoot Deep, Main Reef Con- 
solidated, Paarl Central, Langlaagte Estate 
Crown Deep, Jubilee, Henry Nourse, Jumpers 
Deep, New Kleinfontein, New Modderfontein, 
New Primrose, Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate. As 
to all the other mines, the officers and employees 
—such as remained—are ordered to leave the 
mines and to remain at such points as_ the 
Government may direct. 

The output of coal from the districts of the 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais is reported by the 
Comite Central des MHouilliers as follows, in 


metric tons: 

1898. 1899. Changes 
Pk |b abawens 6,072 525 6,032,068 D. 49,457 
Pas-de-Calais........ 13,88) ,635 14, 501, 603 I. 619,968 


20,533,671 I. 579.51 


The fact that the production of the Nord shows 
a decrease in the face of extraordinary demand 
and high prices, is not. encouraging. 

Some of our iron companies have resolved to 
arrange for their own supplies of coke, and thus 
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make themselves independent of the syndicates, 
The Societe Lorraine de Carbonisation, with a 
capital of 3,000,000 francs, is in course of formation 
by eight of the chief iron-smelting companies in 
the Longwy District of France, which contribute 
in proportion to their share capital, for putting 
up coke ovens near Douai, in the Department du 
Nord—in a district very favorably situated as 
regards transports for obtaining coal and for- 
warding coke. Three hundred ovens are to be 
built at once; and if the supply of French coa] 
should fail, coal from Great Britain will be used. 
This action is looked upon as a warning to the 
coal mining syndicates, and may lead to an in- 
teresting fiight. Azote. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





Name of Co. j|Locat’n.| Date. Place of Meeting. 





* Alliance .... Utah... Feb. 17 |Salt : akeC ity, U ita 
BUI ... + 6000 ; -| Mar,14./1t William St., N, 
Ba'tic ch.. ..| Mar 5.|18 William St , N. ‘: 
Battle Mtn Con.|t olo....| Feb. 23 |Victor, Colo 





Cleveland ..../Utah... | Feb. 21./Salt Lake City, Utah, 
a... .... «..-/Utah. | Feb. 19./Salt Lake ¢ ity, Utah, 
De Beers..... Colo oy Web. 27.|Denver. Colo. 
Daly-West...... i'Ctah... | Feb. 20.'Salt Lake City, Utan, 
*)efender........ Colo ....| Feb. 26 ‘Colo Springs, Colo. 
Detroit & Dead’d|So. Dak. Mar 5 peewee, So. Dak. 
Hale & Norcross.|Nev..... Mar 16.|San Francisco, « al. 
Osceola .. --|Mich .. Mar. 8.|Boston Mass. 
Morgan Utah... Feb. '!9 \Salt Lake‘ ity, Utah 


Standard Con... |Cal...... Feb 27.\San Francisco, Cal. 
Tenn. C. I. & RR. Mar.13.|Tracy City, Tenn. 
Watt Blue wees -|Cal , Feb. 20. San Francisco, Cal 
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* Special meeting. 




















DIVIDENDS, 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. |——-—-——-————-—— |Total to 
Date a Total ate 
Am. St. & Wire com.|Apr. 2) $!.75 75,000 75,000 
American © al........ Mar 1} 125 bays ee ee 
Argonant, Cal..... ... Feb. 26) .1u 20.000) 460,000 
Boston-Aurora. pf....|Feb. .6) = .17 5,328 42.625 
Boston & Mont Feb. 20) 8.00 1,200,000] 15,700,000 
Crestoo Leasing... ... Feb. 25) .24 60,000 451,250 
Federal Steel com....|Mar. 20) 2.40 1 162,107) 1,743.161 
General Chem. com. |Mar. 1| 1.00 67,602 67,602 
Golden Cycle, Colo... |Feb. 17) —.01 10,009 278,500 
Gold oin, Victor Feb. 26) .12 20,010; 400,000 
Grass Valley, Expl... |Feb. 20)  .25 7,500 45,000 
Homestake............ Feb. 26 50 105,000} 8,333,750 





International Sil., pf. | Apr. 


a 
National Lead. com ..|Mar. 1) 1.00 149,054! 1,341,486 
N.Y. & Hond. Rosario.|Feb. 17 10 15 000} 1,190,000 
Pacitic Coast Borax.. |Vec 29) 5.00 | R 
Republic Con , Wash..|Feb. 15) .01 
St. ndard Con., Cal ../FKeb. 20 10 | 
.S.0.1 P.& F.,pf..|Mar. 1) 1.75 


3, 919 226 
U.S 






























ASSESSMENTS, 

— — No} Deling Sale. |Am!. 
I aksigcvaciese ene Utah] .! Feb. 2l |Mar. 10) .01 
Alliance ... |Utah} 23) Feb. 17 |Mar. 10} .10 
Roc icu Shea. Nev..| 64) Feb. 26 |Mar. s 05 
Andes....... . |Nev..; 50) Mar. 6 |Mar. 26) .05 
Belcher......... .|Nev..| 63} Feb. 6 |Feb 27] .00% 
Ben Butler Utah| 2) Feb. 5 |Mar. 3) .15 
Best & Belcher.. . ‘Nev..| 69} Feb. 9 |Mar. 2) .15 
Biesinger & Beck. .. |Mont) 1| Feb. 5 ‘|Feb. 20) .00% 
Cahfornia Borax - |Cal.. 2} Mar. 5 |Apr. 2/2.00 
Caledonia.. |Nev,.| 48} Mar 12 |Apr. 2) .15 
Con. Imperial. Nev. | 44) Feb. 27 |Mar. 20) .01 
Con. New York.. Nev .| 16) Feb. 5 |Feb. 27) .03 
Exchequer 41} Feb. 26 |Mar. 2C} .(3 
Gerrymand r Feb. 27 oe 05 
Goleta Con 1) Mar. 1 /|Apr. 5) .06 
Gold Hill...... Feb. 9 |Feb. 27 004 
Great Eastern........ 3} May 10 |Apr. 2) .004 
HOrsehly .......2 20.0000 sess] EN OED | oe wees 25 
Justice : N 67} Feb 7 |Feb. 28) .05 
oe Marsicano....|Cal..| 22) Feb. 27 |Mar. 1§| .03 

oe ae eee Cal..| 10) Feb. 7 r. 5} .05 

night Bowers ....|Utah| 3) Feb. 10 |Feb. 27| .01 
anmieiease oe. |Cal ‘ Te ea 05 
National Con ......... Cal..| 3) Jan. 9 |Feb. 20/ .10 
New Klondike........ Utah| 4) Mar. 7 |Mar.23! .00% 
New Frie............. |Utah| 3) Mar. 9 /!Mar. 26] .004 
New State «.+ oees--./Utah| 3) Feb. 12 |Feb. 28) .05 
Ophir ... ...- ......|NOV..| 77] Mar 8 |[Mar. 2) .20 
ae eee S| aes .10 
Orient........ sae OMA od SS 2 ae ws) 
Overman............ . |Nev..| 4) Feb. 15 |Mar. 8} .02 
Pan-Am. Dev.... . Mex..}...| Mar. 3 syead ie 
Ns ss Sccsesnse Cal..; 2} Feb. 8 |Mar. 5| .02 
SINE -i005ssaveobeu's \Cal. | 8} Mar. 3 |Mar.27| .02 
Sailor Con......... ...-/Cal. | 2} Feb. 12 |Mar. 5} .02 
Sierra Nevada...... Nev./1i8} Mar.!3 |Apr. 2) 15 
OEE Co wdssense Utah; 1} Mar.10 |Mar. 28) .04 
Snow Flake...... Utah]...| Mar. 1 |Mar. 31} .05 
eee soe Utah Jan. 29 |Mar. 29) .10 
re Cal../... Mar. 12 ¥ 03 
OO eee Utah). Feb. 18 |Mar. 5} .01 
PE 25 )-ae cb bncapmknns Utah| li] Feb. 15 |Mar. 10} .05 








19 See Nev..| 32° Feb. 14 |Mar. 7! 01 
U 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
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NEW YORK. 











BOSTON. MASS.t 















































N oF iv ‘ ae 
AME Fe Feb. hs Feb. 12.* ° 3 
Saarant N ian Par No. bd. & 9 ; Feb. 10 _Beb. 13. ; Feb. 14 a 
Company. val. ve" |shares.| H. | &. | H.) L.|H. ) L. |H.) L. |.) L. | BH.) L. i 
190 ol <A soss allt vasa cae — | me eee fee | ; 
1 oe a ef clBleccce] 8Blcoeee Aetna, Cons. a ee 00 ° o|-e:cefeccce| 3.78] 350] 950 
25 | 5b}... aa 5 -50 seenel en : Adven’u’e,Cons cr LEGS see 5.50) ..../ 5 25) 5.00) 795 
100|93°25|98-00|94. 25/93.68|. ...| ... |95-25]95 00]98.00]94.50/94.88/94.68 Allouez......... 50]... ~| 3.50] 3 OD]..cc.)..0..) 85 
Anaconda, ¢.. 25/46.23/45 w5i46 75/44 Sb]... .].0. -|45-25|45 00/45.88145. -00/45.09)... . sm. Z.L. &8.. FS 60}. . + -|17.00]16 50]17.50/17.25} 415 
Anaconda Gold Colo.. Bl Ealccccst Oboes cfecece wees 45).....| 46 o| 42]... Anaconda... ..| 25 Mat cand thaddn tx) dhesotcbe.. kcclbhese i Tihaces 10 4 
Argentum-Jun.. oe | 12) 2U] eee. |. of 18) AEE VoeWE’ 3:00 ee. Arcadian, c....j 25 - 119.00} 18 eoee (19.00/18 50/19.00)18.90} 692 : 
Belcher... .....- 8) .18)..... i. Sees cree foveee| 1S] 000] 008) ... ]---ee Arnold, c.......] 25 6.00)... . BU} 000] 6.00].....] 90 
Best & Beicher. 3 * tees -+ eleceee| -BO} ese. tee eleeeeelere - Ashbed.........| 2 avasbveeselaneastewx saedaléssndlackas Passes hewsges / 
a ecseee 25 1.4 sseselevee 1.4u Biiscce. coos [oreo Jeeeecs Atlantic, c..... 25 + /25,00 3 i sacciieedtaea 130 
Brit.Col.Copper 10}10 : 10.00 v. 3 10:00)... 60]..00.f40s 5 10 00}16.00| 9. - 10 00} 9.50 Baltic, c........| 25 00} 20.00) 22 +e++e/21.00)...-. QL 
Brunswick...... a 7 27 ~ Bingham, c. g..| 10 . 75) 11.50]. <aexele a es 
Catalpa....... ote Bonanza, Dev.g| 10 50} 1.00 1.50) 1.50} 1 38) 70) } 
Cnollar........ 8 Boston, q ..... 10) a a 5 00}. stots 28 i 
Comst’k T...... 00 Boston&C.C.. 2 pal wwe iaess -20}. ~ oo -) 2,90 
con. Cal. & Va a. Tr. R| 25 aa ee a78 28 1 
Cr & Cr. Creek|Colo.. Bre Daca eaaell aan paee Boobs eho oreheces Secccsheseceicescsdebeoadewsene 
Cripple Cr. Con. British. Gol., .. 5) 200,000’.....]...- 10.6 *|i1'00] °° Stewees 125 i 
Crown Point . Butte & Bost., c| 10] °200,000|.....|....- 3:00 a1 06 63.00}.....]... +12, (66.00/60. 00 79.00}65.00} 1,945 § 
Deadw’d Terra. d - d o| *+>+ | Cal. & Hecla, c.| 25) “100,000).....|-.-++|755 =| 758 0/738 1756 1760 |... ce gu 
Findley.........|Colo.. ° SB] occsel eves . eof Catalpa,s...... 10/4 300,000) .....|...- secefe ° 
Garf. Con....... aes. ia ears bas . «| Centennial,c. .| 25) 90,000].....|. “ss |19.00) 18 = i860}... ‘ A 19.06} 8.50) i9 25]19. * 
Golden Age..... Central Oil. 23} 60,050] o. 000] ooo]... 0] -cocfee cof-cees -o]18.00]..-.0]..... \ 
Hale&Norcross. 


Cochiti, g.......| 10] 157,000|.---- 
Cont.ZLMg&Sm| 10} 110,000). 


eee 


Homestake .... 


Horn Silver 












Copper Range..|} 25 
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iron Silver. Dominion Coai.| 100} 150,000). -- 25U} ew os. i. ‘iii 50 
Isabella ... do. pref.......| 100) — 20,000}..-... iene ct eeanee a) Se<é}ucess elecsec[eeeees 
Jack Pot. oe Elm River ... 12] 30,000} ..000]6--- Jeo-es]ee 2 cenadl sank Lebeock.-<ssleaccalenes wadaee 
King & Pemb.: a _* 100 ow eaesnedees a ‘ b a .|82. 04 36 « ils 865 56 38 a 8244 
UBCTOSSE.... .... . pref ......) % G10]. 000.].-- 00 16. woe 
Leadville Con... Franklin, ¢ eeove] 25} 100 onl hace 15 0 15.00] 260 
Little Chief .. . Humboldt. 25 
Lass beeeenenne I, Royal Con. ¢.| 25 
Mexican... ..... Mass. Con.......| 25 
Henic fe Gibson. ‘ ayflower......| 25 
Moulton... ° elones... ‘ 10 
. Merced, g ... ..| 15 
Ontario.. Michigar. enti 25 
Pharmac! Mohawk, ¢c.... 235 
Phoenix gone C &C 5 
Portland... . +30}... see fe <rthewes«| a . SL osshs seh ae N.A.Go . ee 10 
Potosl.....-.00+ 8) zl... eal seskosss a at case ‘ coe Oia Colony e -| 3 
Quicksilver...” Cal . i | Sesivelcabeaiee os Old Dominion,c| 25 
Ce eee ee esos 4 none 4 a es Osceola, c.......] 25) 
Savege . eee ee : +++. . | Parrot, sc .....] 10 
Sierra Nevada.. enece Pioneer, . © cee 10 
Small Hopes... a eoee guiney, c 25: 
Standard Con...|Cal. if 2.40 sat hod aa’: 25 
Syndicate....... Cal . 10 elu 10 Santa Fe, g. ¢..| 10 
Tenn Copper..)Tenn | _11/16.38 16. 04 16.28 16 C0]: 88] 16.00! 16.38 i6. 00 i6: 00 oe 25 San. Yeabei, g.| 5 
Uatom Cor. So, Se | Sebsees 1 aE teocohesse: Eoes-« acaiaie ; Tamarack, c...| 25 
Wo «-eeee- |Colo | ay cel case 31). east Esc. chi aMetercs GED senP neice Tecumseh.......| 25 
volow Jacket. | Nev 8 15 arn F ais . eis Tri Mountain.. 3 
Union C.L......| 25 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. United Sista 35 
Am. 8m. & Ref, $100, 42 4136) 42 | 41 efeceee, 4236) 42.) 4Bbu 413g) 42.20. Utah Cons,g. ¢ ce.) 5} 8 
eo ; 100| 9146 9: | Ot -.{ 92 | 9.34) 9146] 9g] SIM]... Vietor ... 5 
Am. 8 & W Con 100| s780) 5634] 5156 «i 585¢| Sibg| 58%) 55 Victoria........ | 5 
ofr 94 | 93% | 93%] 9344] 93%] .... Washington....| 25 
Am. Tin late. 35 | 34 | 35 | 3g] 85 White Knob ...| 100 
f 83%)... ai Winona, c... ..| 25 < 
Col. Fuel&1.. 4549) 4554, 4554/ 45 46%) 46 | 474e/ 4634] 47 9,325 | Wolverine, c...} 25) 60,000}. 43100|40.75| : edadele«es 
Col. & H.C.&1 1% 12de ——e Wyandotte...) 25; 100,0.01. wake enake . 8 ub eesa “6 
Federal Steel.. 100) 5644) 55}e) 5544) 54% 56% 56% Bad 56 45,212 | ————_—_- 
Fleming’n 0 &C 100| 7644). Tse! 15 764—| 2549 ie S a 3,675 | + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange, Total sales, 31,229. * Holiday. 
Int’l Pump igs] 18 | 19 | ws). ‘ . | 1846) 17s 
National Lead. 100| 2734) 2734] .... ‘ . ‘De 7 ‘ 2554 Lie 
asi ‘ 10 u 
Natjonal Ge't=,| "| we] a | a8 | ao! ihe ale le lela le |... ee 
‘ é “ai ¢6 . o. ‘ ‘ coecce 
} ; : ‘ Loca- Par. Feb. | Feb. ; Feb. | Feb Feb, | Feb. 
Press. St. Car .. Hol eee] 86 | S88al Ml. It” | Se] el Bal See] Bebe] ol aiid Name OF ComPany. tion, | vaiue.| 8. | 9° | m0. | iz | as.” | uF 
an ea Base Vans eA. Nyatedh vacua ahs as | comees . — |mal at a) S| as le 
Regubite I. 8. IO) eB | 226) Shr) belo --| = | Boho] | BM) HA! Teel °° | og | Bost & Belcher... ccc] $300 | i | ca | 3 ‘33 | “ss | 734 
Slors-Shef. | 82 | di | 83 | 81 | ....)'....] 82 | 80 | 82 | go | St | a |... Qaledonia .....0.0- errereveee| 8.00 | 38 32 | 38 33 | «36 | -34 
. ewe 100] 724] 7136] 734] 736) |72].°.°"| 3996] i196] 7256] 7146] 72 | 271 Ghollar ens: ‘| we i sitsliwiniwt« 
*Stan Ollcf NJ. 109 530 527 (587 [530 |. .. |. ..[54u |587 [542 [540 |$o21 [518 ve He 9 18 - = 17 13 
Tenn.0.,L&RR- 00 “ia va} 96%] 9526] |. | 9996) 9636) lU2 | 99 | L00H6).... a Tick i cel delve | tehice 
U 8.Cast I. Pal, 10)|' 8 |" 76] 8 '| tie) -..]. 2. | 9 "| 8 || 936] “Sel abe] 9 ‘ 8.00 | -L |. | 410) 10 | «10 | 
. pr 100| 43.4) 43 | 46 ig es w+ | 4546] af 46] a2*| 4656 - =| sis ni i ; 
‘8, Coal & 0 ...| Wea i) 10 wo | te | fee |e | a8 | 26 | ae | 26 | .. |. FUBHCE. «.--es.secsersereeeeneee| 2.00 “05 05 “04 -08 “Os “98 
. , -di : Decisemtal Soi <7. tat |S 3.00 | [12 "10 *12 "12 nh “iL 
eater 6 Uaciveeens itiucmacmmmenn o suo | 66 | :o3 | csr | 37 | st | ss 
e . e é a o2i 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* Sav Bonne 2 2.50 2 “ll “At -10 ‘ll ell 
Feb.8. | Feb 9. , Feb. 10., Feb.128, Feb.13. , Feb.11) | Standard Con Cal. 10.00 | 2.85 "45 2:75 | 2.85 2°50 2's) 
NAME OF |L’ca- | Par — —_—|— ee —|Sales | Union Con Nev 2.50 “31 “32 "32 “99 28 "97 
Company. ition. | Val.| H.;(L. | H.(L. | B.; L. | By |B. , LB. | is Utah Con... z “* 1.00 “U3 U3 “09 “08 “U8 “08 
Am. Alkali ...|...... vovvos| 8 0] 2.88) 2.86).... | 2.88)....4].-. «| «.. [2.88] 2 78] 2.88)... « 1,619 Yellow Jacket... | | so | ie |e |_az Lee | cag | tn 
oie hs f. spars Joocoselasca lovee Lae aal> “o laatagl’ <-c]e sesleereolaaeg senelorees|ocengs Official telegraphic quotations of San Francisco Stock Exchange 
thlehem irn jo few seee eevee 20s 0 [O8. ecccel.crcolecee coccele oe: i 
Bethlehem St’l . $50 cael BG)... (8B Oeae- 1s eeelees i m 18.88 M3 eae 438 
ron . asain eh epewelaeeeel.cacubenaa wa cénad ones) 3 ‘ 
Cambria Steel m | 50 feiss ai doigi-go)"°°"S) 02] oo coon] oge|o2s2/21-0}8i- 38) 590 CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS.” 
s - % =. eeee- | : so 8 . 7 > 
United er | 1 BD 15a 1a55 71458 isons digi |.2 21s 77LnSa5q 68g] i8a")iddea| B88 | Name of a belo ee poem ce) See hn 
Total shares sold,6,a7. * Reported by Townsend,jwhelen & Co. 89 Walnut St., Phila-| Company. shares,|Val./ H. H.; L. |B; | &, L 
aciphta §Holiday. —| —| | — cea) <tieenl aaa) anal staat Snbea nein 
Anaconda... .. 0,000] 35.00 OB. 0. P «| 050 .55| .80} 2,900 
TORONTO ONT. Barker eet oD . a! 1.1@. . 15} 1 et 1 10 : 5 wanad 675 
urlington...... ote -00}...-./ a i 30 
Nawe oF [Hq| Feo Feb.7. | Feb 8. Feb. 9. Feb. 10 Feb. 12 yo net . * You,090} 1-9 i eee 3 94)1.00 a = 19 
Compary. [A> poe , ey sy Pome ae *|Sale: | Dominion ...... —_ Genel fall 0} i453] .40} 45] 40) .5u} 40]. .... 
amniee ee Oe ee) _— a.762 — | Home. ..... «.. |..-.- 8 85 3 80 /3.80] ...] 3.90] 3.75] 1,100 
Ontario: National. .. .. |" 100,cU0} 5 00) 9.00 .00] 6.75|7.25]7.00] 7 O0}..... 550 
ce A . .. |1 | .0634] .116). ga ae 0634] .0434] .0634| .0434/ .07 | .0434| .07 | 5,000 —. ore a 1.00) .40 45) 85) 645) 3.) 2457 2...) 340 
press. | 1 | .00%4| .O1%g|..... |... | .utdg] “O1bs] culde)......| 018g) 08 | .01da] - SAP | SORA -.~ - | woene- Joones foros sefreree| cee[oeeeleeee vee[eveees 
den Star | 1 | 11856 .2U5e| .185¢) 2136! 199g] .22 | 2 dg) 22 | c2tbe! 22 | car | .2236/16,060 seccederes Jes: ol ee} oss seetl  deseee 
pom pet. 1 | -1Udm) 013 | 126) 1824) 10 | 1256) 0949] 13 | 1136) 1S | «3 12%] 3,300 * California and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 6,125 shares. 
Athsbaska..| 1 | .30 | .35 | .29 | .85 | .29 | 32 | .29 | .88 | .29 | .93 | .29 
Big Three.. | 1 | .06 | .07 | .06 | .O736| 07 | .08 | .07q] .09 | .o3 | . :06 “tn 20,880 
siete (EO | 26 a ae | os | | SL amt a 
Cariboo WE jot |i, [33-00 |ai'v0 (39-00 |giroc (a8 ou |si-so 36.00 90.(0 135.00 [30.00 |35 00 | 17,625 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Feb. 10. 
Deer Trail. | 1. |#.0934| .103g| 09 | .11 | .u9 | .lu | .09 09 | 2036) .088¢} .10 | 6,500 
few C. |0.25| .024~ “03 -U23¢| 20334} 20258} 03 | 2 “tag 0:36) .08%¢| U2 | .U8%4].... . Par) 
Iron 1 Mask. i -43 “85 -48 50 48 3 40 80 40 | 255 -40 50 Srooxs. Shares.|val.| Bid. |Asked. Stocks. Shares. wa Bid, | Asked 
. . 200 . . . eo . . . e seccce See ee eee ee ee -O OS —_ 
Lone PineS|1 | 18 | .16 | .14 | .16 | -16 |......] .1236] .16 | 12 | .16 | 10 | 015 | 2 300,000] $10] 80. 43 .50 || Horn Silver.. ....| 400 “Ty aot 
Minnehaha. | 1 |2.10%) .14 | .10 | 14 | £1034) .18 “ws 13 8 12 | .06 | .1044 1500) 400,000 * 27% ae Joe Bowers... 400,000 825 -09 | $0.95 
Mont.Cristo | 1 |7.6344| .v53g/ 03 | 05 | 203; .048¢/".0334/ .05 | .03 | .C5 | .08 | .Udde| 3,000 500,000 * 202 .03 || Joe Bowers Ext..| 450,000] 14 O34) — .03%4 
Mont.&Lon. |0.24 “ate 2936] 2434 2% 127 | £29 | .2i3e] 29%6] .273¢] .30 | 27 | .o0 | 2 lio 10} 3.00 | 8.50 || Little Pittsburg..| 400,000] 5 .02 208 
Morrison... | 1 -06 | .05 wenewe U43¢) .0559| .Ca | .05de) .02 02 | 4,000 | Centennial Eurka. 25) 23.0) |..-. Lower Mammoth} 150,000) 1 4888} .494 
Noble Five. | 1 te" 10 | .05 0 2097157. 22.] 0556] .09 | “od | (08d i0 Chloride Point. i 203% Mammoth veveees| 400,000] 5 | 2.0684] 2.09 
No. Belle... | 1 | .0034| .014¢ dee. | MAE 4. Wiematelese,cabucs.etasende ‘ 4,500 Daley -. Ldenccdumedid 8} 0734) .07%&!| May Dey. eseee | 400,000) 3¢ 90 9% 
Princess ... | 1 | .06%/ .09 | .06 | .08%¢) .0634| .0834) .U53¢) .U9 | .04 | .0836) .05 | .0536) 1,500 | Dalton 5} .038} .019¢|| Mercur......... 200,000/25 | 5.26 | 5.~ 
Rathmullen | 1 | .05 | .06 | .05 | .06 | .05 , .0884| 05 | .96 | .0%] .06 05% |12'000 | Dalton & Lark... 1] 044] 07 Northern Light.:| 400,000] 5 0556] 0554 
Republic... | 1 98 : 5 | 85 | .98 | .89 | .98 | 90 | 97 | .99 |. DIG. 5.2 20| 1. 1,673¢'| Ontario..... ...... 150,000) 100 8.1244] 9 OU 
Tamarac a 1 0 0 “i | 0s vs -08 66 O74 08a)... 4.000 Daly West. % 12.2 12.83 Richmond. An ae 1 a 3) 
an i x q é ‘ ' ; xter... ¥ x acramen < eaemes 
War le.. | 1 [1.50 [1.72 |1.50 |1.65 |i.du ]1.7) [1.63 |167 [1.6436/1.75 |1.75 |1.79 | 2,350] Eagle .. ... swecl aaa .03 || Silver King. . 150,000/20 | 51.50 | 53.00 
Waterloo... |0.10) .08 | .11 | .6746) .10 | .08 10 | .U63¢) .15 | .06 | .1 A 500 | Eagle & Blue Bell 1} 100 1.37 || Star Consolidat’d| 500;000| 1 176) «25 
White Bear. | 1 | .02%e| 0334) .0254| U3%4| (0234 .03%| .O23g] .u33a} 0234] .0836) .023¢| .0334/11,500 | Four Aces..... a a .06 || Sumbeam..........| 250,000) 1 .29 231 
Winn 11 | WO |S | Sag] 87 | 2a | 6 | 82 | tk | | | 20 | SS | tO Galena... 19 09 “15 Sunshine........ 250,000 19 9 is 33 
evelo) ser-. Mose ees : wansea eceree. A le fe 
Can. @-F.8. O1| .06 | .06%| .06 09 | .0834] 07 | .05 | .c? | .05 | .07 |...... | Golden Eagle ..... 1 uae .0454|| South Swansea.. | 150,000} 1 | 1.33 1.40 
Gold Hitls..| 1 | .04 | 05 vid tha “Oe 1134] 20454] 205 | 70436) 208 | [0ang 05 5,500 Grand Cenwral..... 1] 566 | 5.90 || Utah.........ce00-| 100,000) 1 .50 -80 
epenserseeese Lene bene lees eden of cre edereccefece-ce ceeceeleces cloeeesoles escedoce.cobeces, o [| MOMNOOMEBDecscocese EY. -Macessces Valeo. ....cccccoees 10 45 3 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.:! | MEXICO, Feb. 3, 
— ————T—X——— OS Oe Prices. 
Name or (Par| J80. 80._| Jan. 31. | Feb.1. { Feb.2. | Feb 8. | Feb. 5. Bal NAME OF ComPany. |No. of) Last | —————|| Name oF ComPany.|No. of| Last — 
Company. | val -_|_B. |_A-| B.( A. _|_B. | A. | Boj a. | B.A.) ee shares,| div'd. |Op’g |Cl’s. shares.|div’d |Op’g. Ci’g. 
Acacia.....| $1 -3734| .3756| .8754| .89 | .8634| .8774| .8734| .58 ss . ———* 
Alamo.....| 1 554) 1554) .1636| .159¢| .16 | 16%]... .| 215%) ..--- 1-000 Chihuahua: 1,500 $50 “ Gel Monte. 554 | 10.00 
Am. Con...) 1 --| 053g] 05561 (06 | 2. -.| 10584 “O36 -(5%' 10,000 | Durango: pegs: $50!| San Francisco tic| #000 j a 3 
Ansconds | 1 87 | 129° | “875§| -89 | “Sriq| 8834) (8654 (37 | 8.30] Barradony Cab....| 2,400). «| || San Rafaely An { 8.00] 215} 209 
Ancnor ...| 1 “gy |27" | PS) <2) 1296) Ue) “C284... 16,008 Candelaria de Pai. 1'200|2:27::.:] 20] 20||  dovaviade.. 1300 "6:00 1 4 
— ; ‘al ‘os |"losscl 203 -30 5 | - 2,400) . 30] 30 do. del Oro......| 3,000 | 5.00) 29) “ay 
—-| t 05 | “ossel 2,000] 2,000} Soledad........ ..| 960 | 5.00) 330| 289 
Arcadian. .| 1 0684) 07 OO Dube ttactenda’| 20m | spl 2a) 300 
Are’atum J 1 “19 a “i8 oe vee 10 10 — 2,000 5.00} 380) 340 
Ranner. “Oe 0494| -0434) ".0436) 04mg) 204% 15,000 | Angustias 2,400} 5.00 3 Y 
Bauiesetc.| | 7 "34 "| 138%q| 1851 "85° | "84 85 5 sessceseses| By d 285} 305]; Coronas.. ........| 500 |...-.. vi] rf 
eo) s me Om| OT |. Lod is a Hk) Since Senores y Aa 3.008 15.00 | 400] 3870 esperanza y An..| 3,000 | 10.00) 1,560) 1,500 
Black Beli. i |. "14 | [14g] 199| 1434! "ligg| 14 ime) aepete "| ome | reek Oore 
Blue Bell. .| 1 |. S8 1:.--4 ak, SA ee en a Guadalupe Hacie’a| 10,000|''"3:00'| 2251 238/'Pueblo. 2 18 
Bob Lee....| 1 | .06 Ut56) 06%] “0694)" 0674) “(644 07 11,000] Trinidad, aviador .| — 2,000|..... 25|  “20||_ Tiauzi 
ee) eg ee eee 0 ‘Om 006 12,000} do. aviada.......:|  “"400|"...°:::| 20] is\|S. Luis Potosi: _ = 
adiliac....| 1 ]...... aasieil ebllcaccell , RN Tile eRe a rn aes ee : oone ose ( § 
Central G'n| 1 | 206 ||'267°°}""06 | 068).2..2: 07 | .06 | 06%). <] .07 | .06 8,000 Hideo: ery Sees = Sea eeindelaP as S| 3 
Champion... {| U6) 08 | 07%) 18 | 06...) -Urts] 18 | or94) Bla 400) | “Amistad yConcord.| 9,600! 147 | 29| 7||Zacatecas: ™_ 
colo.... | > 4 5 } é 4 0434) .O4d 5 24,000 . : 
C.KGN....| 1 | G2 | 0284] L020] {0285} <02nq| [0254| “O2%4| “234! l02M4| -025q] “044| “O2se| Isut0] Baccorcne ae Med:| aay" "sco'|- 2M Wl] Asturianay An. . 3 = 
G.C.Col’bis 1 | 104 106 09%) .1U46] .09% 10 LON 0950 (984) = 1096) «20 | I 68,509 | Carmen...... ... 1,100| 7:75 | $80| g00|| C’delar, de Pinos, 100 a 
.Ex ‘ hee 552 0n : Sas . J hk . 9 a - 
GC. & Man.) 1 | .i3° | (1334) Lissa] 118M isnal 1366] 13%] '193¢|"“i94g| 11336] 1356 ob'gu0 Lus de hiaraviias. ae) a a ee aee.. 100) 80 
Bow wer] i | ces | onal Oesel cose, a) (ee Oe Us ae B4 Reno ces j Pe es ces ae a ere es SEER Ein 
Cr-ede&CC : ‘ ie We oe “age 16 “iisa| 8 te a tLe]. 1, 
. C. Con...| : é . . A lt a 15%] .16 $ J 
Dante......| 1 | 21834) 2165g| .168¢| 11684] “1684! [16%] 11684 1644| 16%] .165s) . B4's00 PARIS. Jan. 25. 
Des Moines| 1 | .U5}¢) .06 | .065% 0536! .05%0) - “0584 [0556| 0636 j 
Felipse . > 0854) ..... ‘ ons ake . |. -uSde] . peony 2,0.0 N Co Prices 
ElktonCon | i jit? |1 a8hgit.17 |1.28 “|i. 16361 1744 116 ]ul17 |na6> [4.17 | 1. 165g/1. 18.077 AME OF COMPANY. Country. | Product. |Capital | Par | Latest | a 
Bl Paso G..| | gE pet we, 3436] (85 | .38%6] 3536] 3. 6.000 tock. | value. | divs. Op’ning |Oloring. 
Bnterprise.| 1 | .24%q] 124%] .2a4]......| 1236 336 22 | 124 | 123%] .25 SS — —— | —_. \ sevloaia 
F.Rawlings| 1 oon am 4s cae 30 oh sGe Binet ee oe Fr. Fr. Fr. . 
Favorite...| 1 06 | 0558] . .0534| .06 | .0555) .057%| .O53,) .06 6,00) | Acieries de Creusot...... France......|8ieel mfrs.. 27 000.000 2,000 75.00; 1,900.00) 1,900.00 
Findley....| 1 “lg 14se| .14 | 1436) 1384] 14 | 13%] 21a |: a 000 Firminy.... : -+| 3,000,000) 500 | 125.00} 8,500 00) a 3,500.00 
Garf.Con..| 1) 1594) .16 | 158%) .16 | 11556) .....] 1556] 216 | "la5gg)... 14,000 Pe * Fives-Lille.. “| # ,,112,000,000) 500 $5.00} 510.00) 519 00 
Golden Fi | |} 1] 28 |... .1 (99 | 232 | [98 -*} Qs sal Gn lopesde 2,350 - “ Huta-Bank.. ‘|Iron & steel|.......... BUO |........| 4,55000) 4,850.00 
Gold Hill .| 1 2 0294) U2] 02%] .03 | -u2%l .08 || [02%] .08 tose 15,000 s ” Saas... France, Steel mfrs. .|20.000,000} 500 0.00| 1.74200] 1,735.00 
Gold.Sov’n.| 1 “TU4) Ling) 11nSs] 1186) Sansa! Tagg] 21046] Laas] Dingg] [12 63,00 = cesccces lecccsccseslecccccces| 220.00) 6,895.00] 6,850.00 
Hayden. ...| 1 | .Uzdg] 02% | -ulss| -02}6| (01%| (02 -| .02 | [02%] 702 | .v236] 20: | 202! 9,000 -: lowes Cal. .Tronper. 500 1.07] 2,516.00] 2,895.00 
Ida May ...| 1 | .27 | 2846) .260! 2039) .26%4) .2736) 2634) .29 | 12639] .2856] .27 : 3, nsk “- & Iron}. se 500 |..02....| 1,268.25] 1,250.00 
Independce| 1 | .6U44| .63¢  .59%| .6) oc “6 65 | 166 | 162 | .65 | . 18,9 8. Africa....|Gold...... ..| 3,375,00u 25 3.75 82.50 $5.25 
Ing. Con...| 34| 1784) .17%! .16%| .16%4] 16%) . -1654| .16%| .16%¢| .16%] .173%%| .173¢| 145,500 seeseef/COBl..ceeeee+| 600,000 800 70.00} 2,900.0) 2,905.00 
Isabella. ..) 1 /1.2794)1.28 |1..6 [1.27 |1 a ! "Fim 1 £61. 750 $, 266] 1. 26%«/1 28 22,20 | DOMbrOWA. .......0+ee0e+ |RUSBIG .. .../COBL....0000+|eeecee vee 500 12.50} 1,230 00) —1,839,00 4 
Jack Pot.. 1 | .5940] .60 | .59%) 64 0” 59h) .60 | . .6U% 18,200 Rocks senbek quanke éeeeel wosoe cv|-cccsecceleccecss-| 1,)9000) 1,198.00 2 
Joserhine..| 1 | .039) .04 | .035¢ LS 5) cag” Hes) O46] 0336] 0434] 108 | . 28, 5u0) Dynamite Centrale...... |France...... Explosives.. ceeces woes 500 20.00 478.00 474.00 8 
Key West. | 1 | Ud3¢! “Os%g| .0455| Odoe ans -0156 a 0454) |U45p] .O4%4| .us56) . 4,00, | Escombrera-Bleyberg... |Spain Bi occncnecelencense ses 500 85.00 2284.00) 1,283.00 44 
Lexington.| 1/ .. -20%%| .19 | 1984) 19 | 1954 -l8bg] 21856] . 1854) 2: ‘ 77,400 | Fraser River...... .. |Brit. Col’mb|Gold....... 250,000 Ee 250 6.50 
Magnet R | 1 | .0434! U4ig! 04 0434) 044) 0444]... 4 “045e) .U4% Bo er" . |Silver. ... {40,000,000 125 5.00 62.00 62.05 
Margaret...| 1 | 03 | .03%| .03 | .u3}¢} .u3 .03 0346 203 | 03% . -|Zine & lead. nee 500 80.00) 6.0.00} 595.00 Hs 
Margery...) 1] .U5 | .05%q] 105 | “O35a| [05 | [0736] (05 | 05%q| 1e5 | 20538] [05 10,000 Zine..... ... 2,500,008) 500 | 50.00) 1,815.00) —1,3°0.00 fi 
Matoa.....| 1| .27 | :33 25 | .80 | 226 SO 1 28 Lae Feel... 1 8 f.os0td:.... Metaux, Cie. Fran. d -|Metal d’lers. 25m 0% 500 30.00 .00 27.00 8 
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Mobile .....| 1 | .03%) 13 U3%) 034g! 0324) .U334| 08%) 10384) 02 5,00 | Napthe, Le.......0..s- epee - och evvcceces loccecceesloosooces 1 $82 88 1,810.00 
Moll Dwyer) 1) .03 03%} 02%) .03 12%) 0236) 12%) 103 | 2G) 084 17,000 Napthe Nobel. 20 cocce a” "weeps 9 woler coces. [ecccccccelccosoces 685.00 702.50 il 
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Republic.. 1 | .06 07 -U644) 07 | .0634) .05}4| .063¢) 1646) .0636) .07 | .0655/ .11654) 1 ,500 | De Lamar, aan 400,000} 1 0 0) 6 May 1899 8 6 a6 rae 
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= — : Fy Bocoes- oe " . Ov., "i899 1 176 
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SORIA senses. supsoves 1 MMOD) == cccees 45,00} 3 0 0/126 |Oct., 1899] 810 0} 9 10 0 Fa 
Mason & Barry, c., sul. . .-» | Portugal.....-- | _ 420,000] 2 0 0/50 |May, 1899] 4 2 614 7 6 8\Fe 
DENVER. COLO.:! Rio Tinto, © ........+++.+0+- | Spaim....... « - | 1,625,000] 5 0 0) 115 |Nov., 1899/46 15 O47 0 uv %0/Fe 
sc eel, chee ine ERS te tase eee eee 1a : ; shits Ma io 4 616 2 6 91\Fe 
NaME oF |Par)_Feb.3 | Feb.5 | Feb.6. | Feb. 7. | Feb. 8. | Feb.9 eoreseees | ay acocmrae | Oe “¥ acs We Fe 
Company. |val| B.) A. | B A. | B.A. B A. | B. |, A. | B.) A. | Sales rAseoe. Gold kines. es Na Walon, Sen000 : & ) ig Gee . rt 2 3 9 2 ; , Fi 
Anaconda.| |... | ai |...cl7> cll cl cnet cas | cas | cgo || camel az am | teat Boulder Prop. -°..:. | W. Australis: | 1,750,000 2 0| 6 |Dec., 1899) 115 6 116 6 wil 
at » }-- 18 oe Hannen’s Brownhill, g . as 10,000] 1 0 0) 56 [Jen., 190/10 5 UIi0 10 0 bi 
Deeper | ft “o6ig| ies! Joeag| aay | tivauboe rp - a 000,000} 5 0 0/50 |Jan., 190/13 15 O/14 0 0 Fr 
Dintetor....| 1 “Oa! “Ossel * 4.00 Kelgurite, ¢. nce ee . eon 000} 1 O U| rts. |Feb., 1899} 7 5 0/710 0 HG 
a & : a le , -U8S_, co fal © tow gnaste, . ewe 250,000) 1 0 010 0 Feb., 190/14 7 6/1412 6 98iGe 
Isabella ...| 1 4511/87 liao” "00 e 4p bey Co sees SORE +05 975,000; 3 0 0/50 |Jan., 1900) 810 0) $15 0 1G 
K: ystone.. 14 | 21856] 1896] 8,000 eden evccesccece Quocnsions.... 1,000,000; 1 0 0) 7 jJdan., 190) 415 Ol 417 6 10/4 
ae! | “do'"| “Go| Oops] Sion | Ctl B inn aeesseces ove ew Zealand,. 320,000} 1 0 0/20 |Dec., 1699} 9 0 Ul y 2 6 ila 
Beare: | se Si | @eumbcmiepe ee | COM” | BT 8 aa laa ae EE i 
uritan e Be ceeuseweeee eee y or \ 
Paha | i 0154 “6196 01% “Tig Nandydroog, &.....-.+-. +++ . see 242,000/}1 0 0} 20 | “1899/8 5 01/8 7 6 10816 
Work. [oa oO dosing 82 engl sng 8) Maal Mo a aarmnees -senvene > | St Sais oe ames asa $ ma 
Sa nib dik ee x 
+ Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange. Total sales, 11!,400 shares. prtues 0. artered. Bo. Africa...... oe : 5 a weg, ise on . . : . 106g 
a ee 7c. seer 6 “* ~ 
——————S>>>>>SSSSSEESSSSSSSSSSS—_—_—_—_—_—_—=—= ref. 150,000} 2 0 0}66 | “ 1900) 415 0/5 0 0 tna 
City & Suburban (New), g 1,360,000; 4 0 0) 80 |Aug, I 426476 i 
Seown tes ft, z “ ‘| Boto00] 1 0 Giisu |Nove 1899 {11 5 ond 3 0 i 
E fon ehh soenan , U |Nov., 122.3 0 
SPOKANE, WASH. Feb. 3, Roreire go ; Cape Colony... 8,950,000 5 9 Ogi | ‘June, 1899128 ; 8)28 12 6 111\G 
cans a eee ee enna ~ + esccscesseces | Transvaal...... en 3 19 0 0 112'¢ 
x ices. Deep, g.. ..... « bibs 350,000} 1 0 0} 80 |aug., 1899)7 5 0) 715 0 
CoMPaNy. val. > a. Company. val.| B. 4. | Sales. amy dig Beoorcccee “ eecess aes : $ gi 8 Aug. = : : : 3a : Prt 
Butte & Boston Se ee a Bececceresee | ates O 1 ug-, 115) 
ie = | on 20) | ha. At] Seen Gea | eons S| pa] eS WEE leas HES Si | i 
Crystal 03 | .05 "|. TT} lea | lag" |S | Jubilee, g. : | Transvaal... 50,000/1 0 0150 |ang, 1899/4 0 Olaio 0 1171] 
Deer Trail No. 2. 12 | 18%). Langlaagte Es "22:] spofoo0] 1 0 0] 80 [Sept 1899] 215 01 3 0 0 118 
Evening Star. ae leciss Mey Cong “ S| $5000] 1 0 0] 68 |aug. i899] $40 0 $15 0 19h 
RRS se-smeinsnon recomend ra+ Meyer & Chaitioa, go) oyoaae-| apgQmld 9 O89 Fup. uel 48 4a iw 
Gold Ledge.-.--....-+02)+:+0] 08 | C7 ao Primrose (Now)... Ansvaal--..'| $00,000] 1° 0| 60 |aug, 1899] $ 0 O18 2 8 = 
Golden Harvest........ 4 17%) 02% Rand Mines, g... So. Africa...... 490,000 i 0 01,50 Aug, 1899/31 17 6/32 0 0 oe 
Insurgent . .........2.{0.10) .0354| <04 Reservation.......°....|....] 109%] .10%|........ | Sheba, awe jan + 100,000 1 8 08 July; 1393 1 $ i 5 
Tien Blaine FREE ee 1 oe Tae, ee ae tee ot LIN! | Sim. &@ Jack Prop. g..222: si site. | 5,000,000] 50 0] 40 uly, I 1899] 412 6 iy 6 — 
a, ae i ‘| rom Thumb. Son a 16h AB feveseees WORIIETS Bs icsccsetccevess boas 000} 4 0 0) 20 [fet 1899) 8 7 5| 312 6 
Mammeth ...... ch Dae ctncnar ue Winnipeg see ee ee cle ee eer RR SUM Ce ck Mee ee ea ee eat oes oo = 
*Official quotations Spokane Stock Exchange. Total sales, a, “Erdividend. 
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. * I¥ail 1000. | toDate.|~ nan ami: ompany. Capital : ; 
| | ‘| Date. Amt. Soe | No. [Far Paid, | Total Latest. 
a Dae. ca! . Val| 1900. | to 
ence Gn ereeeeesssss 10010 | SURACOS ERR CO0) Soom saat il ieciaatiams su Date. |""Date. Amt. 
PAS ° 100,006} °5} $60,000] °° $210,000] Jan. ||1900| "115" ndence Town & M/Colo..} $1,225,000/1,22 ae. 
Alam0, Z-+++++++eeeeee4|COl0..| 1,000, +15 |/123| Internati ++] $1,225,000)1,225,000) $t}....+.+...]. 
ieuska- Mexican, g.......|Alasik 'oo0!o00| "rso'o00| 21°" 48,000) "az. oail Tain vee+ee|| 124] Lowa, eens 1,000,000}1,000, 00 **'§10,000| Feb: :}1900) "01°" 
5\Alaska- es g.... |Alask] 5,000,000} 200,000 ; 5,000 ies Jan. 1900 ‘0’ |/125|Iron Mountain, : eens ‘eer’ aaa 1,000,000 102°500| Jan 1900)" “008% 
Hale, g. 8. sess s+{Mont.| 10,000,000} 400,000 1078 000 Jan, -|1900) .3776)|126)Iron Silver, 6. L...... Gun'l sesupaen taoee 507.500\April.|1898, 102" 
f alliance, 8 a - .. a. 500,000 450,000 $1'500| Dec. tal a 17 ee Bocce ‘lGolo..| 22% yo Bey 2,500,000 April. 1889! |20 
Gansleanaiod, ¢.------ [Mae | Tg eae 8,000,000] Jen. -|1900/2-00 1189 Jamison” Gar") on bol aaron is.00) Dec: 99) 06 
Perr : , an..|te : “S : se 90,000 fy . 
rns SiG] SMO SND eee He eS Ecc ac a) “SRO sn Apri)“ 
n. Ref.. ‘ '’ . o) . ie - . 7 "50 sees eas Pe Pre rs em ES 
wae Sn a ret S 40,000,000 400'00) 119.08 _* a taal Last jase. “IB Gol aoe so 2,189 000 Aus - ii . 
|American Zinc.......++.|Kas 500.000] 5,000 "oO; = 134|Last Dollar, g............|Col i notype "45,000 A 98 
15Am. Zine, Lead & S$m.... Mo.. 22] 2,500,000. 60,000) 20,000 )|Dec.. 1899} .01 135|Le Roi, g. ene Olo..| 1,500,000}1 ,500,000 ono : pr.. 1899) .05 
ig\Anaconda Copper........|Mont.| 30,000,000] 1,200,000 1 180,000| Jan. .|9001)1.00 ||136| Lexington, Snes oe oe 200,000 1 en Nov: 1809) .02 
flanchoria- Leland, &.. PE eolo..} 600,000! °600;000 ae a oo a 137 Lillie, ee oe oe” vomeeee oo wane 1.20 
1 y ican, sore tae a He teeeeeeee hi : 5 © ; Corres eeseliee —* ersleroces 
ding ecm Mer] SO] Sh Serene iy eae ae ec] gael oa ar ie 
wappie Ellen, g.. :)|Golo. | 600.000] 600.000 =" Lot OF |/140 Mammoth, i b Gvssecna tn) Sees, Sones, 25 = 40080 1,650!000|Jam.. |1900) 
TON. cna senseaseses D 5 < 25,000! Aug. ./1898) .01 M sessereeeeeee(Colo..| 5,000,000) 500,000] 10) ’ 0\Jan.. 11900, .10 
oh son jit -|Nev..| , 500,000 500,090] 1]. 16,000/Oct...|1899| .01 itt Mary McKinney. g......|Colo..| 1,000,000|1,000,000| °4|"""” 30.60% 300,000|May..|1899 .01 
Slarconaut. s.r ion oo 650,000 ua 156,000|Oct...|1895] .03  |]143 —— Coal, pf. Md..| 1'895'005|” 18°800| ton... 2” 60,000\ Jan. .|1900) .03 
oo ~ Gal. . 000.000 000) a 420'000|D ef 1895] - I py Bececcccce ++-{Colo 7,000.( Neaeres eee 546.619) Dec. .!1899 3.0 
ulassociated, Z..sseeeess+e/Colo..| 1,250,000)1,250,000 ’ ec. .|1899} .10  ||144)Mead, g.... os ,000|1,000,000|  4\..... ... ee eee eeereee 
Slatiantic, c.....00c0..:++[Mi 900-0001 ° 40°000| get” 84,000) Feb. .|1899] 01 |/145|Mer a +-|Cal...) 200,000} 200,000, 1... ; aoe aan 
slatiantic, ©. -+-+e0u- aa Mich: 2300-000 100/000 a 800°000 Se 1900}2:00 |I146| Minneadta Iron 77777 a uel ae a 50,000 1,416°000 Tan |1900 = 
M\Bald Butte............++.|Mont.} — 250,000 250,000] 4}. ,000/ June.}1899} .50  |/147| Missouri Zine Fields, p f..|Mo... 500,000) 165,000] 10 .....- +++.) 4,735,000) — R98 = 
Maiets. @..00cs.-22<0s IGclo.’| 1.250°00011.250,000 Naeeseakee a ps _ .03 |/148|Modoe, g... hP oo 400,000} 16,000 shows 21'312 D ‘io 1.50 
e Mtn. on... [2!Golo..| 2,500,0002,500,000| 4].......... ’ 150| Montana, Ltd., g.s......|Mont.| 3°300. 000.000] &...... ...-| 4,080,000\Jan..|1865) 105 
$1|\Big Four, g "Golo. - 1.000;000] 1,000,000 swebtasoreleteleedeestestdeelveneneas neo lhe Montana Ore Pur ba: sg... peer 3,300,000) 657,128 leeees 453.7 | 3 -05 
BIBie Seven, <<e é Diicdecccvetlsé<¢casede coef cece 2] Mi. chas’g..|Mont. 500, 000 eens v0 April./1899 12 
Big Six, g.' ; 500°000| 5000001 AN sc2tcc222] 18000) ‘April iad] *68""|lipsl Monument’ g..2.2227.72 |Golon : Sipcehae Cennnsn Wimniets nna shaes 
* ° : * ° a 1898 : eee eee eeee bs ki * <<a es Scenes ceeel ie 
ee eres. mae 8,000,010 300,000) 10 050,000! ‘June. |1899)3. 50* 135 eer Con., g.... |Colo.. y ; er scent ae 24 Dec. “Iie0a\°° “Ot 
siBoston & California.....|Cal =) Se amen 25). 31,968|Dec. .|1899 ‘17. ‘(|lt36\Mornin Pitan tdocaawssene Colo.. 000 ; en cee 31,000) OV..|1898 071% 
, 0,000; 4 & rift, g Cal 186,006/ Feb. .|185 
S\Boston & Colo. Smelting|Colo..} — 750,000 15,000) r 72,000; June.}1899} .06 | °157|Mountain Beaut; "|Golo 240,000}, | 2,400) 100}... 751,800) Oct... pols on 
Se i oaweg. a. lion | 1,000,000] 40001 30 281,250|Jan..|1900| 75 |[158|Mt. Rosa, g OsS----- Eee) Sees | eee 
oe SB ae Bony Deo’ ]00| 39 ib) ae: Shasta ooo Ica 1,000,000}1,000.000) | 3Ie.-.--042-] “00000 Dee. 4856)" 164" 
n-Little Circle, Z...{Mo-K.| 1;000;000| 100:000{ i01........., ; 2. : ian ee 0, , acide twalie 6.000\May..1899| 
Bee ee, a eee eon] 1600001 scl” 1:200,000 _80,000| Dec. .|1899] -10 |/161/Mountain Copper... ..... Mcnt.| 2,000,000} 400,000} 5)......4 Pe ag 
See Providence, ....|Mo.c| 180000] | 15 25!" 1,200,000] 15,700;000\Feb..|1900|8:00 |l162|\Napa Con. q........ Cal ..| 6,250,000] 250,000] 25....0.0...] 1,178.75 cf «| 3809)  -06 
Boston, so s+- eon ssees Cal... 1,000, 000! 100,000 aay? asaee osaen! a" = 163 National i... U's. 15,000.00 140/084 = ' i000 1'060;000 — “Hi900I ae 
Serv csaeeuee »|Colo..| 5,000,000) 200,000} 25 7 : . ational Lead, pf. U.8 «| 15.000. ; 49,054] 1,841,486 Mar. ./1900 1. 
$\Buffalo Hump......-...{[daho| 1,000,000 1,000,000, “1}'"”’ 10,000 70,000|Dec..|1899| .05 /]165|National Salt, pf........ /U.8.. 15,000,000] 149,040] 100]... 8'346°240 Sept. 18991] 75 
@iBullion-Beck & Chammp...|Utah.| 1[000;000) "100.0 1} 10,000] _10,000/Feb. .|1900| .01  ||166/ Nat: pe...2025 [CL8.2] “81c00-000] “24:600! s00l°** 43°000| "328000 ept./1899 1.75 
Pr Ne) Sis eesken ee 56) National Steel, Di casscce. [els the 2,000} 126,000 Jan. ./1900/1.7; 
GlGatumee & Hecla, Cc -|Mich.| 2500.00) 100000] 25]..... 00. aa aml (lei 700000) 0} 00] onevnn] ADDON Dees 1601.73 
aiCambria Stee. a eon Pac; | 161000000] 380/000] 50°" 160,000 “ahaa Pe 1800}20.00 |f100| New Pah") Se ae Seas 190.000 Jan. (1900) ‘20 
ari IcKinney, g....|B.Col N00) e| 50. (/170|N.Y.& H stargate Esa : Whos. -00- De 4 
5i{Centen'I-Eureka, Rise. Utah, S00:000 200°000] 9a) .2.222202" 965|Fune.| 1899) -otug|itl|Noréh Star Mines of NJ: iCal s. 160.000] 101°" 15,000] 1,275,000 Jan's, 1900, “30 
5,000,000} 200,000] 2 ‘ tar Mines of N.J./Cal 1,175,000 Jan. . |1§ 
Central Lead, Dee el Mo. «| 1°000.0001 10,000 a oceccccees 2 000| Aug. oa .50 |/172|Nugget.. J. a: 250,000) 10}......00- 50°000 Nov. — Z 
RE ai aerate | 100). +0. 0ees ec. .|1899] .50 {1173 ioe aba annreenail +++» |Colo., a... a Of 
Bchampion, 8.00.15 |Cals a Galo B25i9] _an.a37| Reb: 1900) 1g pious to” -+-+ {Wash} 62,500|1,250,000) 5222.2. ae aeslOce. [soe] “ours 
a .:......ao . | 10|..eeceseee|  921,700|Nov. .|1899] (25° [I17 el awnednincesed ‘ 150,000) 100 99) .0044 
Sioola Fuel and Troa...7;)Golo.:| 28,0000) 130000) 1001. .2222222] _ 48r¢s00)Feb. | 1808 ao |ltt6 Orphen elie = eeeneee <9 cae ae _ eo) Dec. 1809} <10 
Sin, Fuel and ber ak Golo: py e cy n ~ ae 1 287,500] Feb...|1803)1.25 1177] Original Empite, go... Cal.” 921.100 190 teoltce._|30001 163"° 
siseseseeseeeee{ MO, .«] 1,000,000) 1,000,000 : 1529, - -/1900/8. 78|Osceola, C.......+.+...... |Mich, t Me 8991 1-01 
s0lColorado Smeiting......|Mont. 000/000 {00°00 a stewenenee 10,000) Aug../1899) .01  ||179) Parrot, cas ‘ . os 93,000} § aan ae _ 1.00 
ee ee toneianee 1,945,000) Jan .. 1899/1.00 ||180/Pennsylvania Goat" _. 230,000] 10 845,000) 3.380.898 Som“ |7008 - 
6] Qommonwealti, 2.. pref.|Mfo «.} _"500,000| °100,000) seassecens] GSEEnee lime ‘ot (lipmenetoane toa ease (Call... 140,000! 50|......2...| 4,050,000 May... 1809 8:00 
GiConsolidation oad cn {ads «| 1u'290"0001 302.500) 100 sieeceeeeel a Dee. |1800| 10: |liea|Petro’ge ne Steel, pf. Pa... $1,200] 100}... -+5;| 186,475 Dec. |1800| 20 
i cm, Tiger & coe Iaava 10,250,000} | 102,300) 109} 205,000 Sh ea [Feb 190012:00 _|l104l Pharmecist Gon, s 0, ~~ arovlOet: line oy 
ns. Zine & Lead, pt “IMo...| 400.000] 400,000 ee 00 W0| Dec, .)1898) .02 — |1185| Pioneer: "898! “Or 
3 ; ; | Pi Risbeneeess 84,000 Jan... 189% 
tine Yolo. 1,000,000 250,000 Pecccvel|cccccessee| secce ele ccel coccee é umas Sureka, 5 9, iW) 539.000 J ee 4 2 
RONUR, $i sos ceeayes0e ».(Cal...| 1,000,000 190°000 5 — ‘sii Feb. .|1900} .24 |/188)Portland, g..... me Olev....eee- 2.718-169 et. oes an 
lCressus, £00...” 777" |Golo.| 2'000,00012,000'000 anaes ie ‘ 49,000| Dec . .|1899} .10 ||189| Princess, g ie A 1\"""” 90,000] 2/587:080 Jan.. 1900, 103 
\Crowned King, g. s. 1....|Ariz .| 6,000,000| 600,000 a samen sive |  233,000/ June. |1898} .01 ||190| Prince Albert, g. eesewees -‘—— eee aaneiaen = .03 
My oan +. a 1 "*"!Utah.| 2500,000/2,500,000| 1)... 200222. 232,000|Dec...|1898} .02  |/191/Queen Bess Pro eh ws ers eer ay 16) 01 
Se wissc" soreneeseeeee Utah} 3,000,000 150,000} 20). 02002021 2085 000 Ma. e071 ‘se*\ lies Gunes, en pref......+.. |Cal,..| 4,800,000 — 1, 25.000 July... 3890 “1M 
a seseese eooes/Utah.| 3,000,000] 150, , De 000| Mar. . -25 | |193/ Quin Rea ties os sles. I teereroees ug) 
a, 9B eceasceees Colo.. 8 po: 00012, 000:000| ™ 37,500) 157,500\Jan../1900) .25  |/194) Rai mbler—_Cariboo s. 1 ich, oaeeone sceeee 11'070.000 rat 86:00 
q wood-Terra, g.......|S. D.. 5000000] ees gett eras | paeaee veialn nas 195|Raven, g...... ek a eechune 60.000 Dee. . |1899 00 
t6lDeer Trail Con. |, 200, 25]. ...c0.-ee} 1.350.000) May..}1898 ee. -/Colo.. 9) . VEC... 899) .01 
TlDe Lamar, g _ ...| Wash 8,000, 000}8,000,000 BRR ed 55,000 a. ca ‘dead - Reco, 8. Ricacavisiaeeace -- |B.Col 20,000 89,500 Feb.. {1900 -01 
Bec ee sey Mane eee | Steer ier a (aimee sais ge hE ao coc] gm dene et) 
7 iat &.....<c ; ‘ : A 60,000 “118971 | | .S..| 25,000,000 eee r 0 
ao. = 100,000) 100,000 1 5,890, heb’ i 1900 “Ot 200| oval G Rsccosces Cal..} 1,000,000 : "anaes Dec. .|1899'1.75 
8i\Dutch, g....7.sc...cese{Cal..] 1,500,000 150000 90:000| Dec. :|1899| 50 ||201|Russell-trwin, z. ,000)2, 500, : 4,060;000/Juse: Havel “2 
Eldorado, g.....-...... ae 39,000) Feb. .|1898| .0414)|202)S _— 17000-00011,000°000| 4/022. 221.] "Poc000 Dees laseo| “22 
iElchorn, ‘New, si...2.."|Golo. eee "eee 10,000|Fuly..|1800] 10 *|[20s|St. Joseph, L.'s... | 5,000;000|1;000.000| —_}2...2222:] _ s88000)008... 4808 “o4 
SIBehor tion Soe ii 37,500| 87.500 1aelienc ie ||208)St. Joseph, l.......++-+++s Mo...| 3,000,000 "300,00 eeesee eeee 000\Oct.. ./1899) 001% 
ON., Ze veeeceesee{COlo..| 1,250,000) 1,125 ‘eon’ une.}1898) .48 |/204/Seventy-Six s. ley 7 000) 10)... ..606-| 2,897,000'S 99) ° 
SIEI Paso, g. s.. eel aeeeee 720,711| Dec. .|i899] 03 ||205 ets B> Binveveees Colo.. er 200,000 yi Sept../1899) .50 
Empire § State- i -++|Solo..| _"650.000) 650.000) ‘| “T9393 Jan. .|1898 ‘Ot 2 Silver Rosalia, g.s........ |Cal... 42060 Mar. .18%8) 01 
8 Ente Ovveee{fdaho} 1,000,000) 98.514) 10) 20,554) 47.502 J 7 Sinai King, g. 8. 1....... |Utah. 130,000 Oct... .|1899| “05 
ii/Federal Steel, pf... ... Colo..|  1,000,000/1,000,000, — 1]......... ‘| 20,000! Aug..|1899| 01 208 Smuggler, s. Pe eer22 F6oloc| 12000;u00] 1,000,000 1825,000| Feb. ./1809| *10 
% pf....seee|U. S..| 100000,000| 582,610] 100 sense Aug.. Ol 209|South Eureka, aaa Cal.. "500, any’ Tel poolDoe. 14899 
a Steel, com...... U. S.,|100000,000 46484300) 100 1,308, a 4,793,490 Jan. “eee 210\South Swansea, s. l......|U 12,000) May... 1898 04 
IFOM, ..-+0..+.00ee.0ee B.Col! 200,000, 200,000 054) Jan. ./1900/1.25 |/211/Specimen. g..... 165,000] Dec. .|1899) - 
8 erris-Haggarty, a: g.s...|Wyo.| 1, 000°000!1, 000/000 Ri vanevese . 10,000) Jan ..)1898) .05  ||212|Squaw Mountain, iat we 05 
Gikindley, g. e+... 440.000. Colo.. 1'250,000) 1,250,000 eile 5,000) Mar .|1899 -00}4||218/Standard Con., g. 8... {C 2,000,000] "200.000 * yolGdalieae | H8i6 " 1O5ig 
‘4 C Le Mront.| 2.500.000! "5 teeecereee| veeeee. eoleccelecccce a + ? : \ 3.899.22 400! * 
Franklin, c...0..2....,|Mieh. eeeses mo a 187,830] Deo. | i800] "“05"”|l215|Stratton's independ'ce..1Col cea aaa 1 94e-O0gl april. level ‘2g 
Frio Con. I. .-...+424 Idaho 50,0001 500; SIN] 1,2407000) Jan < :|1894/2/00  ||216|Stron oe Sees - 
ana. s. I's 2'50,000} 500,000] 5 920:0001N 0 6 ee sale cauenes Colo 1,440,000 Feb. .|1900) .48 
®iGarfi Gone” e+ seeee/Utah.}| 1,000,000} 100,000) 10 peer areas pity |Nov. .|1899} .25 |/217|/Swansea, s. 1.........+.+- Utah. 5000001 100. 850,000 Dee. .|1899| | 
ide “i : a ‘ + {Golo..| 3 1,200,000)1. 200,000} fT 42 000| Mayr (teen = — Tamarack, C....... dooce Mich. 1,500,000 760,000 seen 500 Jan. -}1900 05 
Ma Coin Vik, g-laune| Loman samoa} 3) Set) May. |36b) 01 igejromomd, Sroeeo--n------|Ookoe| SONS Cane pero ome te 
wel & Globe, B. — ae 50000) 730°000 380,000\Jan.. 1900} 102 ||221/Torn - “oleae penne eo -500,000; 300,000 812.000 Dec. seen lee sees 
wiles King. g.. \Gole..| 1.000°000/1.000'000 1). 51,625|July.. 1898} .0014!|222|Union a . ‘a omer yeryee ’ 1899) .24 
Bs B+ seceeeeeeee/COlO..| 1,000, ,000, om : . pe ION, Zee-seeee occcceee JCOl.. 250, 5 Orececeslececerlocss|scoece 
Galen yet ign, "Z.......{Colo..| 3,000,000) 3,000,000 1, | 120,000) Jan. . |1900) .08  |/228|Union Leasing. .... v+eee{00]0., 1°000°000 1'000:000 85,000\ June./18%6) .01 
aos 'Colo..| 1,000,000} 200,000} 5) oo] ++ sscraales exiisit iene baeeaen ||2241 United, z. 1., pref........{Mo...| 1,000,000) ° 40,000 836,000) July. |1895) 04 
i ee |Goto..| 500,000) 500,000 |. -500| Dec. . 1809) ".05 "||225]United States Oil........|U 5 | 300! 40,000 July...|1899) 5 
Golden Flee Y 1 30.000|N ....|Utah.| 2,500,000; 100,000 YY -.|1899 50 
ae ite ce | MBO) iy | aN MA (Sea tame a so ah 9 
Idolden Reward. &...-. “| 4.000:000| 100°000| 10 --|  $60,480|Feb.. 1897] .01 |/287/Utah......... ..|Utah.} 1,000,000] 100,000 2,500) Dec. .{1899|1 00 
10Gould. ¢ ‘lOnt:, 1,000,000] 1,000,000] 1]... | .000| Feb. .}1898} .15 |/228/ Victor, g....... ‘|Golo..| 1,000: 179,000 Jan. ..|1899| 
110 Grate PaeB SaaS seeeeee(Colo..| 1,000,000/1.000,000} 1 ee eee 1899} .01 ||229) |What Cheer, z.... Mo. 100000011, 500,000 1,155,000 Dec. .|1898 50 
itile Pee 88 1G oi0..| 1/000,000! 1,000,000 ecesscelce seeeeseeleoecee[ones .+.+++{|230/ Vindicator, Con., g.---.-|Colo "500, 10.000 Nov. .|1899} ; 
Grand Central. ¢ Won vaeses 10,000| Nov. .|1899 «| 1,500,000) 1.065.000] 1 ns 01 
ideas Fone gl Utah] —°950;0001 250/000] 3], ane. ‘01 |/281|War Eagle Con.......... 'B.C..{ 2,000,000) 1:750.000] 1 857,750 Jan..|1900| ‘05 
amin, : a el” ee "a 560) “Be'soalten [19001 “35 See west. Rano Raterprics..Meat) | Sassy tee ate bee 
CREA edie coco * eofie 2 eee ’ ’ Tl eoeercoese 686 ¥ 0) : 2 
115 Hall Mines, Lia 222227718' or] Soc oon| secon] SILL Teo‘ouol Megane) “B4 Bl| Work, Rowse sssvsssson ae. 1 mee 210,000 Oct. He) 1°50 
C0 C0008 coeeee on D secepeeres E 99) . 6 7, * 7 - : weeccceeceleceseces s 
ee Saeper a 1,500,000} 30,000] 50\.........- 2,100,000 Dee. (uel “ae mn} mir Aster, g........+.(Cal...| 1,000,000) 100,000] 10|..........| | 818,789 Dee..|i eesbecases 
HBO Terror, g se 50,000 360,000} 1 3/600 Fuly..|1800| 101 MiP, Z..eseeseceveeseees(B.COl| 1,000,000 125,000] 5 aaaae peg rn 20 
Meee S.D..| 500,000} 500,000) 1]... 67'000 d Petite died sh ceeevasevnubadaawienaseaslidtidassealecekeces eae ese 80,000) Nov,./1899} .24 
tl orm Sie ea can Brak 21,000,000) 210,000) 00 ai Jan. -/1809] 01 |f...}..-.. ee noe rr ete 
Mtilldaho, 9) "7" .+,{Colo..| 500,009| 500,000) 11... 5,269,000| Mar. .| 1899] 05 Se a cee ee Spibtdawastlsivassnecebexvesilgensicaree 
as S00, | 500, dest hens Vee se eeecceeecelecccesleccccccece ear ee . 
tuldtian cs aae B.Col 500,000 500.000 We sogbool Jan: liaool lose | sere creer seleces Teo eS SASS Ss 
|rseeee 
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Seats 
CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 
Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | Calecium— Cust. Meas. Price. | Manganese— Cust. Meas. Price. : Cust. Meas. Price, 
Carborundum, f.0o.b. Acetate, gray........ 100 Ibs. $1.55 | Crude,pow'd | ; Salt—N.Y. com. fine abt. 

Niagara Falisgrains.. -lb. $0. - ii RE - 1.10 79@75z binoxide.... Ib. .014@.0146 é MINOR: 5 So6kia cscs bbl. $ .70 
owd., F. FF. FFF.. “ Carbide, in ton lots. f. 0. 75@85% binoxide.... “* .01146@.02%_ N. Y. agricultural.. Sh, ton 1.50 
Minute No. 1....... si or b. Niagara Falls, N.Y, sh. ton 7.00 | 85@90% binoxide.... “ .024%4@ 034 N. Y. COATSE............ 2.30 

iO, Wo.ccne se 1.00| Carbonate, ppt.......-- Ib. Ud | 90@95% binoxide.... “  .0234@.05\%4 N. Y. dairy and table... “ 2.90 
Corundum, N. C...... - = .07@.10 Chloride, com’l.. --100 Ibs. .95 | Carbonate..... pabaee ex <a .16@.20 | Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 Ibs. 3. . @ = 
Chester.......+--++000 = .04144@.05 Best ....ce-scccccseces 1.90} Chioride..........secce.« . 04) Refined.........ccccscee @4 2: 
Emery, Turkish fiour... “ ” dd ee Ib. 05 SPIE 6 9500600060000 unit .22@.2216 | Samarskite............. Ib. 1, 00 

EER: unevesuvensce * .05 | Cement — Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 5.50@8.00 |‘Silica— Best for eign. ..lg. ton 10.00@11.00 

Naxos flour... = .03 Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 | Mercury— Ground quartz, ord.. . sh. ton 6.00@8.00 
ee rT » 05 ER wis 5s cenknes e 1.75@2.50 | Bichloride ............+. lb. 74 CU Caaceihess css sas 12,00 

Chester flour......... - .03 * Rosendale,” 300 lbs...“ .90 | Mica—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse ‘ .03@,.05 Lump quartz. ; - 2.50@4.00 
Grains...........+ ees 05 | Sand cement. 400 Ibs... 1.55@1.95 EMG. .« 2-000 eescese es .06@.07 | Glass sand... cssccescens * 2.75 

Peekskill flour....... oe 0134! Slag cement, imported. ‘ 1.65 Sheets, 1igx3in.........  * .60 Fire bricks (Blue Welch) M. 35.00 
PIR. «ov xkasesnnes = “onig Ceresine— a) ee BY 13.00 | Silver—Chloride......... oz. 65 

Crude, Kuluk, best.. lg. ton 18.50| Orange and Yellow..... Ib. .11 | Mineral Wool— Nitrate. .........0..000. - 40 
Levant, - SNS © MUMS, ccsnssorpecs cues? * -12.@.131% Slag, ordinary.......... : i! er esecceece ce .85@1.10 
Naxos (3reek) best “ 26.00 )} Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15@2.25 ES Si cwe ak 1.40 | Sodium—Metallic....... Ib. 0734 

Pumice Stone,Am.powd, Ib. .018@.02| Precipitated............ Ib. .05@. 05M Extra........0. 3.00 | Acetate, com’l.......... = -0334@ 04 
Italian, powdered.... “ Me) INS 555 5 s05i0e505 100 lbs. .30@.35 Rock, ordinary.... 82.00 Bichromate............. = 06144 
Lump, per guality....  “* .04@.40 | Chlorine—Liquid....... lb. 24 Selected......... : 2.50; Bromide.......... x5 50 

Rorttenstone, ground.... 02144 @,.03 TREE cncnnw sven ey. * 15 REIN cs dpkeiwtssncons . 5.00} Chlorate, com'l. ° 09@.914 
Lump, per quality....  “ .05@.14 | Chrome Ore— Monazite—92z........... , 140.00 | Hyposulphite.......... "100 Ibs. 1.60@1.70 

BRGUIEG. « concssccvcessscce » 17@.30 | (50% chrome) ex ship... .lg. ton 20. tees = | Nickel—Oxide, bl’k No.1 Ib. 1.00 Nitrite,........ceseeeee Ib. .0714@.0734 

Acids — McC ccs ocekb seekeue BUCK Oe sens. ss MOT PRORIOD Sis os easissaxss - 45 

Acetic. 30% pure........ 100 lbs. 2.75@4.00 | Clay, China—Am. com., SE I Esser ecsaces S 1.00 Phosphate......... oe e RIG 03 
30% ch. pure........+- aa 6.00@8.00 ex-dock, N. Y...... lg ton 7.70 Ps i ces ceacws e .60 Prussiate.........000+0. -1444@.14% 
BOS ENG. .0050.000008 > 7.50G9.50 | Am. best,ex-dock, N. Y. 8.70 | | Oils—Black. reduced 29 gr.: | Triphosphate .......... 44 .O4 

Benzoic, English........ OZ. .12@.1244| English, common...... - 11.50 | 25@30 cold test....... gal. 11@.11%| Silicate, conc............ * -06 
a o< -_ 46@.47 | Best grade... ........ + 16.50 | 15, cold test.... ee 12@.12% _ com earn sees = -01@.01% 

Boracic, pure cryst... - 11 Fire, ground, f.o.b. Jer- i SSS oo .13@.14| Sulphate, gran., puri’d.  “ .03 
Powdered...........-. * 11% sey City, N.J.... ... sh. ton 4.00@5.00 | PE 2 tcssbossacse of -104%@.11|} Sulphide............... 100 Ibs. 1.75 

Carbolie, conta, 60%.... gal. 35 lp CAAT. . .6<0260r0000 6.00| Cylinder.dark steam ref “ 10@.15 Sulphite...... see seeees Ib. 0214 
Cryst. .38 | Coal Tar Piteh......... aa, -08 | Dark filtered......... .13@.18| Tungstate,com’l. ...... ce 3d 
Liquid, 5 .42 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 1.50 Light filtered......... - SGATAE FMB oo oe cvcvcsicceces . 50 

Carbonic, liquid......... Ib. 12% NS. cxsacsseene 4% = 1.30 Extra cold test........ - .3@.27 | Strontium—Nitrate....  * 0716 

“hromic, crude......... - .20 Oxide—Black........... 2.00 Gasolene, 86°@90°...... wai .16@.21 | Sulphur—Roll.. ...-100 Ibs. 1.75 
COMA. PUPE...0000%000% > 50  ccorccnnke sans en ” 2.50 Naphtha, crude 68@72° “ 10.65 BEE Gok ntsc seeeeees - 1.85 
Absol. ch. pure....... - 1.75 Smali, blue ordinary ‘“ .20 “ Stove ”....... seeeeees - 13 an sublimed... ** 4 

Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “ m4 NG. cvscesubbenesss s .30| Linseed, domestic raw.. ‘“ 50 | Talo—N. C...........50048 13.7 

Hydrofluoric, 36%....... 4 .03@.0444 Chem. pure.........- a 5.00 | ea a '55| N. Y., Fibrous 8.00@9. 00 
BR ce uSaosenhaeuns 5 .05@. 06 ee eer 100 Ibs. 72% Calcutta, raw......... BL SUR, sshicencsnsesenes ie ton 16.00 
DG Sbeneiescashense = .25 | Copper—Carbonate..... Ib: .18@.20 Graphite, lubricating, MN wisGecesaansesb at 1.50@2.00 

Nitric, chem. pure.. alee ¥ PPT MED. oo vac 50s Knsea% m5) BUY 5 sb nnsseness Ib. 10 | Tin—Bichloride........... Ib, -10@,.12 

Sulphuric, 984.......... * .01144@.02 | Nitrate, crystals........ ms 35 rrr r 12 | Crystals. see cecesceccees = 20@.2044 
Chem. pure........+ . = ena UES Lochs obebeeensee m 19@.20 } Axle grease.......... - 08144@.10 | Muriate, 36°............. = .09 

Tartaric, cryst.......... * .32 | Cream of Tarter—crys. “ 2244 Wood grease........- e .05@.06 | Muriate, 52°............ ‘% 15 
ee ee * 3244} Granulated..... paabenes ” 2244 | Ozokerite—Foreign....  “ .08 | _ Oxide, w hite, ch. pure.. a 

Alecohol—Grain......... gal. 2.40} Powdered .... Siete 2234 | Paints and Colors— | Uranium—Oxide........ <i 1,80@3.00 
Refined wood, 9@97% = ** 9@.% | Cryolite............0006 : 06%) | Benzine, Sumatra...... re .85@.40 | Zine—Metallic, ch. pure... ** -09@.10 
NON ESO - 1.50 | Explosives— i chsckedeseens “ .27@.28 Carbonate pieeeuakhvieas ~ 15 
Alum—Lump.........++. 100 Ibs. 1.75| Blasting powder, A.....  “ .103| Chrome green,common ‘ .05@.06| Chloride ..............6 ee 05@.116 
ON 5 Sckseanesseux 2 1.85| Blasting powder, B..... * .05@.053 BER cuunebcswons ve 12@.15| Dust..........eeeee scene “074 @.0746 
Chrome, com'l..... ..++ ae 3.50} ‘*Rackarock,” A........ 5 225 er. common. : 2 Sulphate...... sss... ; 02% 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50} ‘“Rackarock,”’ B........ - 18 cblesecsrsbnaes 25 —— s 

Oxide,com’l, common.. “ ar — R.R. pow der. . 10 = on thick... oo a THE RARE ELEMENTS. 

BORE. ccccccccccccccccs ’ -20 namite (20 nitro- MINMNCG.... 0+ eeeeeee ‘al. elo iam ole 4 ‘waned 2 

~_ Pre ec ce eoa “ 80 r gly: an SeceiceR “ .13| Lampblack—Com’l..... Ib. mnees | Fetes given ane. meakees’ works in Gor 

OPI... osccvendea si .05 (30% nitro-glycerine)... ‘* 14 TS ee - .08@.10 | many, unless otherwise noted. 

Sulphate, pure......... - 1.50 (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ‘ 1d Calcined...........+++ - 12@.20 | Cust. Meas. Price 
PETG achkebasbenen’ - .01144@.0116 (50% nitro-glycerine).. ‘* a Fine spirit............ * .20@.35 | Barium—Amalgam...... grm,. $1.19 
Ammonia—aAqua, 16°..  “ 0416 (60% nitro-glycerine).. 19 Litharge, Am. powd.. “ 06146@.07 | Blectrol...... .ccccccccs “ 571 
cles actebeeenbass * 05 (75% nitro-glycerine).. “ .22 English flake...... ng 0GE,.09%4 | Beryllium—Powder..... * 5.95 
SUED. shnbvcsbhseeenbeth x .054| Glycerine for nitro Glassmakers, Foreign “ 064@.08 |“ Crystals.....0...0060000, * 9.04 
Pe cktisbuckekssabeses - 07% | (32 2-10°Be.)........0 * 164%} Metallic, brown.,........ sh. ton 16.00@20.00| WNitrate(N Y.)......... oz. 2.50 
Ammonium—Bromide,p'r* 52@.53 | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 6.50@7.75 2 eee ~ 00@20.00 | Boron—Amorphous, pure grm. 19 
Carbonate lump.:..... “© .0814@.0834 | Flint—(See Silica). Ocher, Am. common. 4 9.25@ 10. 00/ Crystals, pure........... 1.48 
Powdered...... ....0. **  ,09.4@.0934 | Fluorspar, f. 0. b. mines— i wsccencenneesscant “  21.25@25.00 | Wienabe (N. W.).06s.00a50. Ib. 1.50 
Muriate, gran., white... “* .061446@.0634| Am. lump, ist grade... “ 7.50 Dutch, washed........ Ib. -0434@.05 | Caleium—Electrol, balls.. kg. 17.85 
TM ccccckcgueesbete * 084 DO Rc lasacsesancdes ee 6.50 French, washed....... — a 4@. 024 | Cerium—Fused.......... grm. 2.02 
Gray, gran............ i .0646| Gravel....... stakevetes Te 6.00| Orange mineral, Am... “  ..0814@.081 | “Nitrate (N. Y.)....------- Ib. 21.00 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) “ 1044; Crushed.. ccsscce SS 5.75 Foreign, as to make.. ‘“* 0934@.1144 | Chromium—Fused...... kg. 5.95 
Phosphate, com’l...... 8 .12@.15| Ground, ex. fine ....... 19.0)| Paris green, pure, bulk. “ 1246@.1é Pure powder 95%........ a 1.79 
Chem. pure.. ........ > .60 Sr = 15.00 | Red lead, American..... ri -0616@.07 | Chem. pure eryst........ grm. ‘26 
Antimony—Glass.... o 30@.40 | Foreign, lump ie 8.00@12.00 BORER 500 vencvsscee i -0844@.09 | Cobalt —(98@99%).........- kg. 5.30@5.71 
Needle, lump.......-.++ - .0544@..06 PL csasvansnsene 8 11.50@14.00 Shellac, **D.C.”’. ” 27 ee een = 7.85 
Powdered, ordinary... “ .0534 | Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100: Ibs. 15 Native...... sees ae "16 Di cechbugawaisansee a 80.94 
NE isan te “oBig TRING «5<uccacecsees .85| Turpentine, spirits...... _. -5446@.55 | Didymium—Pow der..... grm, 3.81 
Oxide, com’! white, 95%.“ .09144| Refined lump......... 5. 1.25 | Ultramarine. best...... b. 25] Nitrate (N. Y.).......... Oz. 4.00 
Com’! white, 99%...... ee 12) Ganister Rock......... lg. ton. 6.50| Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘ paw 1 ONIRUD cc cin weave susicewas grm. 3.09 
Com'‘l gray.........- ‘0 .07@.08 | Graphite—(SeePlumbago). Quicksilver......... r -69/ Nitrate (N. Y.).......... oz. 3.00 
Sulphuret, com’l......... “ 16 | Gypsum—Am. gr'd..... sh. ton 8.00@8 - Chinese ............+. si io} MEMAERNMD 5 5 3's sets pan's<sia0d grain 9.52 
Arsenic—White...... 56, = 0434 PISTGMIGOE. .....2000000 . English, imported. . se 71 | Germanium—Powéer.... grm. $3.22 
DAEs cluiascosetebrasen s .08 eae lg. ton 4, 00 White lead, Am., ary... OBBZ@.061"| — Pused..........2.000 0008 S 35.70 
Asphaltum— English and French.. ** — 14.00@,16.00 In oil..... ) Glucinum—Powder...... ss 5.95 
Voutane Cal .......s0006 sh. ton 32.00 | Infusorial Ear th—Ground. English, in oil.. CRONE o denssanscenwnes as 9.04 
CE NNO .s inv 00 s0%ns Ib. .0144@. 034 American, best..... Seen 20.00 Whiting, common. ou SS. 2 a Oz. 2.50 
Egyptian, crude....... 06 LO See - 37.50 Gilders....... seeeeeees MMII Fos co sucscusns sewns grm. 4.05 
Trinidad, refined. ...... ‘lg. ton 30.00@35. 00 Rie cae - 40.00 Zine white, Am. ex. “7 Ib. -05@ 051% fo | ee een or 2.38 
San Valentino ...... ...lg. ton 15.00 | lodine—Crude.......... 400 Ibs. 2.45 American, red seal.. 2 .0744@.05 | Lanthanum—Powder.... “ 4.28 
Gilsonite,Utah, ordinary 1b. 03 eS a * 2.85 Green seal.......... = 08@.08% | Electrol, in balls........ ” 9.04 
Re - .0334 | Iron—Chromate........ . Ib. 08@.10 Foreign, red seal,dry ‘‘ .073g@.085¢! Nitrate - Zi )ocesecsces 3.50 
Barium—Carbonate, ia. eee a .05 Green seal, dry..... “ 0354@. oe % | Lithium.. : 2.38 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 | Nitrate, com’l. eeeee “* — .01944@.0134 Foreign, in oil........ *  1016@.1134 | Nitrate (N. ; 60 
92@98%..... Ps 26. 00@ 29. 00 | DEMO cinesesswessevnss - .0334@.04 | Plumbago— Moly bdenum--Fused.. .-grm. -20 
Powdered, 80@904... Ib. .0134@,02 Oxide, pure copperas col * .05@.10 | Am. lump, f. o. b. Provi- Powder, 95%.....0...000. kg. 2.62 
Chloride, com’l......... - -02R@ .0214 Purple-brown......... - .02 ey RS sh. ton pe grm, 3.81 
Chem. pure cryst....  “ -05 | Venetian red.......... . .01@.014e Am. pulv., f. o. b. Provi- IE as svnwb anew an esee. 95 
Nitrate, powdered ..... - 0516 | NED cincasnoershaesce * .01@.03 dence, R.I...... cee, 30.00 | Palladium............ Mee .71@.95 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.ecryst “ -18@.22 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). German, lump......... . USE | TEROGIMBMR.. «2. 000000 00008 =e 2.62 
Hydrated, pure ecryst. “* 25 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) ae . .02| Rubidium—Pure......... “ 4.76 
Pure, powd......... = 27 | Lead—Acetate,white ... Ib. 07 @.0734 Ceylon, pulv.common. ‘“ -0414@.05 | Ruthenium—Powder.. S 2.38 
Balphate. ... 2005200000» e 01 Com’l, broken....... - *  64@ “07g Best......e0e6 sbesesep 7. 10 | Selenium—Com’'! pow der kg 430.9 
Barytes—Am. Cr., No. 1.sh.ton 9.00@10. = OW: aeniscnsSocnges = -0546@.06 Italian, pulv.. desebses 01% Sublimed powder........ 40.46 
MD. Bsxcnny. esseccesces 2s “8.0@82 Nitrate, com’l........... * .06144@.07 | Potash— SEICKB. 6000000 ceecesceces +s 83.32 
DE Miktaubncnsneaceans = 7758.00 Chem. pure. ........0 . el SRO SI issvcccceny -0544@.06 | Silicium—Amorphous...100 grms. 2.74 
Am. Floated......... - 15.00@18.00 | Lime—Bldg., ab. 250 lbs bbl. -90 Elect. (90%)..... peaaee aie [.06146@.07 | Crystals, pure.... ...... 5.95 
| ee lg. ton 18.00@20.00 PENNIES. cob neshsnnsse 1.00 | Potassium— Stronti um —Electrol.... erm. 6.19 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st Magnesite— Metallic, in balls (Ger),. kg. 17.85 | Tantalium—Pure........ 3.57 
Ey lg. ton. 5.00@5.16 Crude,lump (95z) Greece Ig. ton 7.25 Bicarbonate cryst...... Ib. 0846 — p.sticks. - rms. 11.90 
Second grade......... sie 4.00@4.50 German (85%)......... 12.00 Powdered or gran.... ‘ 12 PEN ca cnsoesenee ss 9.52 
Ala.. f.o.b., Ist grade....  ** 5.00| Calcined, 600° C.(Greece) *‘* 15.00} Bichromate..... sesneee) = Thallium oe a 26.18 
Second grade......... “ 3.85 1,000° C.(Greece) * S - Bromide...... sean | Thorium—Metallic..... rm. 7.85 
Benzole—90%............ gal. 1.00@1.10 3,000° F. (Greece)..  “ Carbonate...... coccccce © OOM@: tig Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y. ae ‘ > 5.00@5.50 
Bismuth—Oxide, hydr.. Ib 2.25 Domestic, soft........ sh. ton 12.00@ 5. 00 Chromatp .......0.0002 * Titanigga.......0006 cece SYM, 71 
Subnitrate Sab bihitnee sain - 1.20| Bricks, all magnesite... M. 18500} Cyanide (98@992)....... “ -283@. 3 | WPRMAMER, .04000s000 <seee.: 48 
Bitumen, SED ssnbisees - 0344 Magnesite and chrome. “ 226.00 | Ferro-cyanide.......... “* -19@.20 Nitrate (N. Y.)....... sos OR: 25 
Pe a eehG oab hie ‘car .05 | Magnesium— Iodide, bulk......... ee. 2.80 | Vanadium—Fused.......grm. 1.19 
Bone Ash : = 0234 @.0316 Metallic, ingots (Ger).. kg. 5.95@6.90 Permanganate, purecr. ‘“ -14@.15 | Wolfram—Fused, elect,..100 grms. 28.80 
Borax—Cryst. and pow a“ 07 @.0714 Powdered (Ger.)....... “ 6.19 | Prussiate, yellow....... ‘*  .1816@.1834| Powder, 95@98¢ kg. 1.67 
SIRNOE oo scacessccenes * 25 Ribbon or wire (Ger.), * 10.00 a = 37@. 88 Pure, powd...... piwaa: ee 6.43 
ensues. Bulk.. Pe 45 Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. .0334@. 04| Silicate... pS ee i ae grm. 3.33 
Cadmium - Metallic = 1.50@2.00 SND sven gssnsnss "06@.09 | Sulphide, com’l..... ia 10 Nitrate (N. Y.)..... eccece OZ. 4.00 
eS See os 2.00@3.00 | Chloride, com’l.... ... - .0134 | Quartz—See Silica). Zirconium—Com’'l...... kg. 119.00 
PEED. - i vrreseshsonn ~ 2.00@2.5 ES cca eswnn scans el 20 | Rosin— eee bbl. 1.60 | . Pure..... ease csecccese GEER. 71 

Acetate, pure white..... "100 Ibs. $1.00 MN. ciccsbiescccwson * GED aE co cipeecenneees 4.25 PROT. Zadicscccsess CR 1,00 











Nore. —These quote utions are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. This table is revised up to Feb. 
3d. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND Mrninc JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may eonsider advisable. See also 
Market Review of Chemicals and Minerals. 





